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daily  circulation  than  any 


two  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  combined! 


lUr,  I.  F.  Alofsin, 
International  News  Service 
235  E.  45tb  St., 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Dear  Mr.  Alofsin 


The  INS  service  is  frequ« 


our  news  menu.  INS  has  done  an 
depicting  the  adventures  and  nai 
the  war. 

In  many  fields  the  INS  p' 
distinctive  in  its  coverage  of 
story  of  all  --  a  world  war. 
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BALTIMORE 

A  Preeminent  Market  with  Preeminent  Coverage 


RATION  BOOKS.  The  OPA  has  reported  a 
total  of  1,267,704  No.  2  ration  books  issued 
in  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  area  up  through 
July  31st.  That's  167,229  or  15.2%  greater 
than  the  1940  population. 

EMPLOYMENT.  War  Manpower  officials 
state  that  238,933  persons  were  employed  in 
144  Baltimore  war  plants  alone  as  of  May  of 
this  year.  The  constantly  increasing  number 
of  women  workers  in  such  plants  has  now 
reached  61,734. 


WEEKLY  WAGES.  Figures  released  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  average  wage  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  plants  in  Baltimore 
is  more  than  $50.00  a  week. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES.  For  the  first 
eight  months  of  1943,  Baltimore  department 
store  sales  increased  14%  over  1942.  The 
gain  in  Baltimore  was  greater  than  that  ex¬ 
perienced  in  any  other  among  the  12  largest 
Eastern  and  Middle-Western  cities. 


FIRST  STATE  IN  THE  NATION,  Maryland  was  the  first 
State  in  the  nation  to  meet  its  quota  for  war  bonds  in  the 
Third  War  Bond  drive.  Sale  of  war  bonds  through  September 
27  had  reached  $249,000,000— or  727%  of  the  State  quota. 


You  Can  Reach  Baltimoreans  Most  Effectively  and 
Economically  Through  the  Morning,  Evening  &  Sunday 
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Fed-up 

without  Food 


Even  a  mule  has  emotions.  Titillate  him 
with  temptation,  ask  him  to  follow  a  swal¬ 
low  and  hell  balk,  unless  you  fork  over 
some  real  hay! 

There's  nothing  mulish  about  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  American  Magazine,  but  they, 
too,  have  balked  at  the  script-tease  other¬ 
wise  known  as  the  continued  story.  In  fact, 
a  whole  jury  of  The  American's  addicts 
have  kicked  like  a  mule  over  the  phrase 
"To  Be  Continued." 

For  that  reason  we  have  eliminated  the 
G-string  from  our  editorial  wardrobe. 


flight  authors  . . .  authors  of  the  calibre  of 
Pearl  S.  Buck,  Rex  Stout,  Philip  Wylie, 
Sophie  Kerr,  Kay  Boyle,  Christopher  La 
Farge,  and  I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 

The  November  issue  features  Margaret 
Culkin  Banning's  SHE  CAN'T  BE  ELECTED 
and  THE  TOY-BOAT  MURDER  by  Kelley 
Roos.  These  complete  novels,  plus  The 
American  Magazine's  usual  generous 
servings  of  short  stories,  timely  and  inform¬ 
ative  articles,  short  features,  cartoons, 
pictures,  and  illustrations,  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  elimination  of  serials. 


Yes!  The  American  Magazine  has  dis¬ 
continued  the  continued  story.  Readers  of 
our  October  and  subsequent  issues  are  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  full  fiction  meals  boasting 
two  complete  novels  per  issue.  Instead  of 
six  or  seven  continued  stories  a  year, 
they'll  thrive  on  a  reading  diet  of  twenty- 
four  concentrated  dramatic  novels  writ¬ 
ten  to  our  specifications  by  America's  top¬ 


This  change  in  editorial  policy  of  The 
American  Magazine  means,  for  adver¬ 
tisers  fortunate  enough  to  appear  in  its 
pages,  more  attention,  more  interest, 
more  acceptance  from  an  audience  no 
other  magazine  can  match  ...  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  "the  people  who  give  a  damn" 
for  the  magazine  whose  publishing  policy 
is  "In  The  Service  of  The  Nation." 
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Of  all  groups,  the  men  and  women  listed  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America” 
are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  eager  to  be  well  informed — and 
most  competent  in  seeking  out  the  best  sources  of  information.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  one  out  of  every  two  of  these  people  read  The  New  York  Times  regu¬ 
larly,  according  to  a  recent  independent  survey  to  which  1,725  “Who’s  Who”  men  and  women 
replied.  And  it  is  especially  significant  to  note  the  results  of  one  of  the  questions, 
in  which  a  list  of  eight  of  the  nation’s  foremost  newspapers  and  weekly  news  magazines 
was  given.  The  “Who’s  Who”  listees  were  asked  to  check  the  ONE  publication 

they  would  prefer  if  they  could  have  ONLY  ONE.  40.9%  of  those 
answering  this  question  indicated  that  their  “one  and  only”  would  be  The  New 
York  Times — a  larger  number  than  voted  for  the  next  two  publications  com¬ 
bined!  Obviously,  when  it’s  a  question  of  getting  complete,  unbiased  news. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Washington  Correspondents 
Incensed  Over  London  “Beats' 


Newsmen  Comment  on  Fact  Major  War  News  Is 
Being  Released  in  England,  Whereas  Reporters 
Here  Hove  Withheld  Stories  For  "Security" 


WASHINGTON  correspondents  for  U.  S.  newspapers  are 
becoming  incensed  over  the  repeated  release  of  news  in 
London  which  these  same  reporters  have  been  withholding  for 
“security”  reasons,  according  to  an  Editor  &  Publisher  sur¬ 
vey  this  week.  The  situation  has  been  brought  to  a  head  by 
recent  speeches  of  Winston  Churchill  in  which  he  revealed  con¬ 
siderable  war  news  of  interest  to  American  readers  which  ordi¬ 
narily  should  have  been  released  in  Washington.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  replying  to  a  query  from  E.  &  P.  as  to  their  opinion 
on  the  situation  do  not  hold  the  Office  of  Censorship  to  blame, 
but  rather  point  to  the  President,  Elmer  Davis  and  the  OWI, 
and  the  public  relations  offices  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  statements  of  the  correspondents  follow : 


RAYMOND  P.  BRANDT 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
BASIC  FAULT  in  American  release 
of  war  news  is  that  top  officials  in 
1  charge  of  Army  and  Navy  public  re¬ 
lations  are  career  officers  able  to  go 
only  so  far  in  opposing  superiors  who 
are  reluctant — to  use  a  mild  term — 
to  give  information  to  public.  One 
folution  would  be  appointment  of  ag¬ 
gressive  civilians,  preferably  news¬ 
papermen,  as  assistant  secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  to  handle  public  re¬ 
lations,  with  specific  authority  from 
the  President  to  represent  the  public’s 
right  to  all  information  whose  publi¬ 
cation  would  not  aid  the  enemy. 
These  civilian  officials  should  attend 
all  important  departmental  confer¬ 
ences  and  determine  what  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know.  If  military 
minds  oppose  their  decisions,  military 
officials  should  have  to  justify  their 
positions. 

I  believe  the  British  scoops  result 
I  from  London’s  nearness  to  battle 
I  fronts  and  long  British  experience  in 

!  “leaking”  information.  The  first 
point  is  beyond  our  control  but  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries  in  charge  of  public 
relations  could  give  timely  informa - 
^  tion  without  resort  to  the  British 
fi  “leak  method.” 

ARTHUR  KROCK 
New  York  Times 

i  IDNDON  will  continue  to  beat  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  news  of  the  war,  in¬ 
cluding  news  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  special  interest,  until — 

1.  The  President  learns  to  know 
what  news  is  to  which  the  public  is 
entitled,  and  how  to  tell  it,  or  take 
counsel  from  those  who  do; 

2.  The  President,  following  Mr. 
Churchill’s  example,  deals  with  Con¬ 
fess,  the  American  public  and  the 
press  as  adult  partners  in  the  war 
instead  of  as  imtrustworthy  subordin¬ 
ates  and  mental  minors; 

3.  The  director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  Elmer  Davis,  summons 
ffie  courage  to  insist  that  the  OWI 
'shall  be  allowed  to  discharge  its  ap¬ 


pointed  function  or,  by  resigning, 
brings  the  issue  officially  into  the 
open; 

4.  Army  and  especially  Navy  news 
policies  are  put  in  charge  of  officers 
who  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  public’s  rights  to  news  of  the  war 


correspondents  here  for  some  time. 
We  have  more  details  than  have  been 
released  even  yet. 

Much  of  the  trouble  arises  from 
lack  of  coordination  between  censor¬ 
ship  here  and  in  the  war  theatres. 
When  I  was  at  an  advanced  Allied 
command  post  in  North  Africa  con- 
sors  were  refusing  to  clear  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Sicily  campaign  that 
was  being  passed  by  censors  at  Malta 
for  transmission  to  London. 

Recently  an  Army  public  relations 
officer  tried  to  obtain  elaboration  for 
me  of  data  regarding  the  German  air 
force.  He  was  told  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  highly  secret  and  he  could 
not  see  the  figures  without  a  special 
order.  But  the  data  which  I  had  given 
him  came  from  another  Army  public 
relations  officer  and  was  given  to  me 
for  publication. 

During  the  battle  of  Salerno,  Ger¬ 
man  radio  identified  some  of  the 
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J.  Roscoe  Drummond  k.  unoiey  Artnur  S.  Henning  Raymond  P.  Brandt 


the  people  themselves  are  fighting. 

None  of  these  reforms  will  make  the 
President  as  good  as  reporter  or  writ¬ 
er  as  the  Prime  Minister,  or  put 
speeches  collectively  prepared  on  the 
same  high  plane  as  those  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  knows  so  well  how  to  write  for 
himself.  But  they  will  at  least  re¬ 
store  Washington  to  the  dignity  of 
simultaneous  announcement.  And 
they  will  end  the  sorry  spectacle  of  an 
OWI.  repudiated  by  Congress,  ignored 
by  the  President,  with  its  own  over¬ 
seas  division  out  of  control  and  its 
general  direction  conducted  on  the 
level  of  suppliance  instead  of  the 
height  of  clearly — delegated  authority. 

RAYMOND  CLAPPER 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance 

AFTER  FILING  from  several  war 
theatres,  I  believe  military  censor¬ 
ship  is  tight  here.  What  Churchill 
had  to  say  about  glider  bombs  was 
told  to  some  of  us  in  strict  confidence 
a  week  before  he  spoke.  Disclosure 
that  the  Germans  were  using  rocket- 
bombs  in  air  warfare  came  first  in 
dispatches  from  London  although  that 
has  been  known  among  newspaper 


American  divisions  comprising  the 
Fifth  Army  and  British  censors 
passed  the  information  which  was 
printed  in  the  United  States.  I  wish 
to  name  those  divisions  but  the  War 
Department  here  refused  to  clear  the 
same  information  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  giving  information  to  the 
enemy. 

ROSCOE  DRUMMOND 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
ON  THE  day  that  Prime  Minister 
Churchill’s  latest  speech  revealed 
a  hatful  of  heretofore  censored  stories, 
most  of  which  both  war  and  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  already  knew, 
we  used  the  following  editorial  note: 

“An  article  disclosing  the  Rome  in¬ 
vasion  plan  was  written  by  a  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  submitted  to  censorship 
Sept.  16.  Publication  of  the  article 
was  not  permitted.” 

It  is  imperative  that  newspapers 
and  Editor  &  Pubusher  and  others 
should  keep  an  increasingly  strong 
pressure  applied  to  Washington  to 
make  sure  that  over-cautious  argu¬ 
ments  of  military  security  shall  not 
perpetually  defeat  the  cause  of  ade¬ 


quately  informed  public  opinion.  ’The 
reason  Mr.  Churchill  can  disclose 
stories  about  invasion  plans  which 
didn’t  come  off,  about  new  enemy 
weapons,  about  the  battle  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  which  we  know  but  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  printing,  is  that  Elmer 
Davis  of  the  OWI  is  too  frequently 
vetoed  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
on  thin  grounds  of  military  security. 

The  forces  of  publication  need  more 
authority  if  they  are  to  win  a  little 
more  effectively  over  the  forces  of 
suppression  in  Washington.  There  is 
a  greater  danger  today  of  an  under 
informed  democracy  than  an  over  in¬ 
formed  enemy. 

ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNING 
Chicago  Tribune 
BEGINNING  with  his  report  on  the 

meeting  that  produced  the  Atlantic 
Charter  more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
American  public  has  found  itself  de¬ 
pending  on  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
for  war  information  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  revealing  and  authoritative 
than  has  been  vouchsafed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  the  War  and  Navy 
departments  and  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  an 
abler  reporter  than  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  does  not  profess  to  know  news, 
his  lectures  to  us  reporters  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  proper  way  to  write  a 
story.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Churchill 
has  spilled  news  that  has  aided  the 
enemy  and  done  our  cause  incalcul¬ 
able  harm,  that  being  the  official  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  suppression  by 
American  authorities  of  the  wealth 
of  inside  information  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  has  made  public  from  time  to 
time,  notably  in  his  speech  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  last  week — information  that  the 
President  had  withheld  fro|n  the 
American  public  in  his  message  to 
Congress  a  few  days  before. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  was 
ignorant  of  the  facts  furnished  by 
Mr.  Churchill  or  if  not,  that  he  re¬ 
fers  to  the  British  Prime  Minister  as 
“that  master  mind”  and,  therefore, 
probably  the  authoritative  sp>okes- 
man  and  revealer  of  secrets  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Much,  if  not  all 
of  the  news  disseminated  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  was  in  the  possession  of 
American  newspaper  men  on  the 
battlefronts  and  in  Washington  but 
they  were  forbidden  by  the  censorship 
to  publish  it.  However  you  view  the 
matter,  it’s  illuminating. 

W.  K.  HUTCHINSON 
International  News  Service 

THE  WAR  news  editors  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  INS  agree  with 
me  that  there  are  more  “leaks”  and 
more  military  information  given  out 
in  London  than  in  Washington. 
Churchill’s  talks  to  Commons  are  an 
example.  We  also  feel  there  is  a  less 
strict  censorship  on  London  newspa¬ 
pers  than  on  American  newspapers. 
We  just  don’t  get  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  Washington  for  publication  as 
do  the  London  papers.  An  example 
is  the  Daily  Mail’s  publication  of  a 
North  African  story  that  the  Hornet 
carried  the  Tokyo  raiders.  The  North 
African  censor  and  the  London  cen¬ 
sor  passed  that.  We  knew  this  story 
in  Washington  for  more  than  a  year 
and  even  had  survivor  and  eye-wit¬ 
ness  stories  held  up  for  nearly  that 
length  of  time.  Our  censorship  forbid 
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Opinions  of  W ashington  Correspondents 


continued  from  page  5 
any  publicity  on  the  Hornet  but  the 
British  let  it  out  the  minute  a  North 
African  correspondent  learned  about 
it.  However,  we  have  no  complaint 
as  this  bureau  led  the  way  in  strictly 
abiding  by  Frank  Knox’s  voluntary 
censorship  even  before  war  was  de¬ 
clared. 

HELEN  ESSARY 
Washington  Times-Herald 
AS  LONDON  becomes  the  news  center 

of  the  United  Nations,  Washington 
daily  grows  duller  to  newsmen  and 
women.  It  is  Mr.  Churchill,  not  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  now  speaks  the  fat 
lines  in  the  international  drama.  Last 
week  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  told  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  blithely  announced  a  successful 
North  Sea  attack  on  a  great  Atlantic 
convoy  and  discusses  vital  allied 
plans  for  Italian  warfare.  Perhaps 
Mr.  'Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had 
agreed  diat  Mr.  Churchill  shall  play 
the  lead  in  telling  the  world  about  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  plans  for 
peace.  Certainly  it  is  evident  to 
Washington  correspondents  that  the 
President’s  press  conferences  yield 
few  stories  of  international  value.  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  trick  of  turning  aside  legit¬ 
imate  questions  on  international  pol- 
licy  with  bright  quips  is  becoming  a 
habit,  and  not  a  pretty  habit,  when 
men  are  giving  their  lives  for  his 
country  and  theirs.  The  press  itself 
now  goes  in  for  much  repartee  and  lit¬ 
tle  useful  interrogation.  Soon  with 
its  “thank  you,  Mr.  President,”  the 
newspaper  men  and  women  track 
'back  to  their  offices  with  almost 
empty  notebooks.  A  day  or  so  later 
they  read  in  a  dispatch  from  London 
information  they  themselves  have 
been  anxious  to  give  to  their  readers. 
You  can’t  blame  all  of  this  on  the 
OWI  and  Elmer  Davis.  Maybe  its 
true  that  the  British  Prime  Minister 
is  runping  the  United  Nations  show. 

lESSE  S.  COTTRELL 
Charlotte  Observer 

HALF  the  news  from  London  is 

cabled  from  Washington.  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  have  overdone 
cooperation  with  our  government  in 
suppressing  news.  We  welcome  our 
foreign  brethren  to  the  press  gallery 
and  the  National  Press  Club,  and  they 
easily  pick  up  their  “daily  story”  to 
cable  and  it  is  served  to  us  for  break¬ 
fast  as  foreign  news. 

TTie  two  most  important  stories 
were  sent  by  a  man  who  was  loose 
here  without  office,  telephone  nor 
responsibility. 

I^ndon  has  become  the  world  news 


DEPARTMENTS 


center  because  we  have  lost  it  under 
the  thesis  we  must  get  along  with 
the  British. 

Censorship  and  public  relations  of 
the  War  and  Navy  departments  are 
doing  a  marvelous  job  in  cooperation 
because  they  have  stuck  to  their  own 
knitting.  Elmer  Davis’  OWI  is  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  fraud — the  biggest  bullet¬ 
proof  haven  for  New  Deal  draft 
dodgers  in  the  world.  EUmer  isn’t  to 
blame;  they  were  forced  on  him  by 
left-wingers  to  further  the  cause.  In 
the  last  war  we  correspondents  took 
the  war  as  just  another  assignment, 
and  under  leadership  of  late  Capt. 
Manning  of  the  New  York  Times,  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  along  with  Capt.  Steve 


Ray  Tucker  Raymond  Clapper 

Early,  and  thought  nothing  about  it. 

Now,  they  ponder  whether  they  can 
help  the  New  Deal  more  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  a  swivel  chair. 

Washington  correspondents  are  un¬ 
necessarily  somewhat  cowed  and 
bluffed — we  have  outdone  ourselves 
to  patriotically  cooperate  and  there  is 
little  we  can  do  about  it. 

I  am  with  the  President  in  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  press,  because  he 
has  been  lied  about  more  than  any 
living  man  by  those  who  think  a  free 
press  is  freedom  to  write  what  they 
please. 

If  FDR  would  put  eight  or  10  local 
newspaper  men  in  the  Ananias  Club 
as  did  his  cousin  Teddy,  he  would 
have  no  trouble.  I  have  been  in  the 
press  gallery  since  1912  except  about 
three  years  in  the  Army  and  eight  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  during  all 
these  years  similar  issues  have  arisen, 
and  all  we  can  do  now  is  talk  about  it. 
accept  conditions  of  our  own  creation 
and  get  along  the  best  we  can. 

That’s  the  best  way  to  win  the  war 
and  it  will  all  come  out  in  the  wash 
if  OPA  doesn’t  again  run  out  of  soap. 

RAY  TUCKER 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

IT  WAS  no  surprise  to  Washington 

correspondents  when  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Churchill  scooped  us  on  impor¬ 
tant  war  stories  which  should  have 
been  released  long  ago  by  the  fifty- 
million-dollar  publicity  establishment 


at  the  Capital.  We  have  been  given 
the  same  sort  of  shabby  runaround 
since  even  before  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
think  we  have  a  jtist  grievance  against 
this  give-em-no^ing  policy. 

We  do  not  complain  for  selfish, 
journalistic  reasons.  We  do  main¬ 
tain  that  American  mothers  and 
fathers  with  sons  under  the  fiag, 
wherever  it  may  be,  have  a  right  to  all 
the  news  which  will  not  endanger  our 
soldiers  or  our  case.  They  have,  in¬ 
deed,  a  proprietary  right  to  know 
what  is  happening — good  or  bad — to 
their  boys. 

A  serious  explanation  for  the  con¬ 
trast  in  practices  at  London  and  Wash¬ 
ington  may  be  that  Mr.  Churchill  be¬ 
lieves  in  trusting  and  treating  his  peo¬ 
ple  like  grownups,  whereas  Washing¬ 
ton  feels  that  Americans  are  only 
babes  in  arms.  But  it  may  derive 
from  the  human  fact  that  the  British 
statesman  has  been  an  experienced 
world  reporter  for  40  years,  while  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  merely  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Crimson. 

That  afterthought  salves  and  exalts 
our  city  room  pride. 

HAROLD  CALLENDER 
New  York  Times 
EDWIN  L.  JAMES  had  it  right  in  his 

article  in  New  York  Times  Sunday. 
We  have  been  getting  our  major  war 
news  from  London.  Mr.  Churchill’s 
last  speech — when  he  told  us  of  the 
Italian  armistice  negotiations  and  of 
our  troops  in  Sardinia  and  of  suspen¬ 
sion  of  submarine  warfare — is  only 
one  example.  His  earlier  speeches  are 
other  examples  and  so  is  the  general 
run  of  dispatches  from  London.  One 
reason  is  that  many  decisions  are 
taken  in  London  and  more  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  news  from  Europe 
reaches  there.  But  another  reason  is 
an  odd  reticence  in  Washington  which 
causes  withholding  of  information  un¬ 
til  the  British  have  released  to  their 
people  with  the  result  that  we  do 
not  get  even  simultaneous  release 
which  would  be  fair  enough.  Often 
correspondents  in  Washington  are  hon¬ 
orably  concealing  off-the-record  in¬ 
formation  when  they  suddenly  read 
it  in  newspapers  under  London  date¬ 
lines. 

ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY 
Newsweek 

UNQUESTIONABLY,  London  has 

been  scooping  us  on  our  own  stories. 
Churchill  does  it  almost  every  time  he 
makes  a  speech.  In  addition,  the 
British  authorities  frequently  permit 
publication  of  information  on  both  in¬ 
ternational  political  and  military  mat¬ 
ters  which  is  either  unavailable  in 
such  detail  in  Washington  or  which 
the  Washington  correspondents  are 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  3-4 — California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Oct.  3-4 — Canadian  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  con¬ 
vention,  Royal  York  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Oct.  4 — Ohio  Select  List,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Columbus. 

Oct.  4-5 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  war 
advertising  conference,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  5 — ^Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  regional 
meeting,  district  Nos.  3  and  4, 
dailies  and  weeklies;  district 
Nos.  1  and  2,  dailies,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  9-11 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  Advisory  Covmcil  meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  10 — American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  meeting,  Medinah  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  10-11 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  Hol¬ 
lywood. 

Oct.  11-12 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Assn., 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-13 — Mid- Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  23rd 
annual  convention,  Washington- 
Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Oct.  12-13  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  59th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-16  —  niinois  Press 
Assn.,  annual  journalism  con-  ; 
ference.  School  of  Journalism,  j 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  ■ 

Oct.  16-17  —  New  England  I 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer-  * 
ence,  meeting,  Boston. 

Oct.  17-19 — Interstate  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Poinsett  Hotel, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

prohibited  from  writing  on  ground 
of  military  security.  In  my  opinion. 
Churchill’s  judgment  as  to  what  car 
be  told  without  aiding  the  enemy  b 
more  sensible  than  that  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  military  men  whose  decision; 
usually  are  controlling  in  this  field  in 
Washington.  Reputable  correspondent- 
who  want  it  can  get  excellent  guid¬ 
ance  from  military  and  diplomati, 
sources  in  Washington  but  they  have 
been  too  much  restricted  on  the  ust 
of  concrete  facts. 

LYLE  C.  WILSON 
United  Press 


WPB  Approves  Graduated 
5-10^0  Cut  in  4th  Quarter 


Advertising 

13 

Bright  Ideas 

16 

Cartoons  . . 

11 

Classified  . 

.  32 

Editorials  . 

.  24 

Fehlman  . 

.  22 

Obituary  . 

.  42 

Personals  . 

. 25 

Photography . 

. 38 

Promotion  . 

. 30 

Shop  Talk  . 

.  44 

Short  Takes  . 

.  16 

Syndicates  . 

.  28 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  23— The  fourth- 

quarter  basic  5%  curtailment  in 
newsprint  use  was  formalized  today 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  reconunendation  made 
by  the  Newsprint  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

'The  first  25  tons  for  newspapers 
using  less  than  500  tons  are  exempt 
from  reduction,  and  the  new  reduction 
will  be  graduated  on  the  following 
bases:  users  of  50  tons  a  quarter,  5%; 
of  75  tons,  6.67%;  of  100  tons,  7.50%; 
of  200  tons,  8.75%;  of  300  tons,  9.17%; 
of  400  tons,  9.37%;  of  500  tons  or  more, 
10%. 


The  percentage  of  reduction  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  base  arrived  at  by  taking 
103%  of  the  tonnage  used  to  print  the 
net  paid  circulation  only,  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1941,  after  previously 
announced  cuts.  This  base,  WPB  re¬ 
minded,  is  substantially  less  than  the 
tonnage  used  to  print  the  gross  press 
run. 

H.  M.  Bitner,  chief  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  section,  said  all  ap¬ 
plications  submitted  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  by  Sept.  15,  will  be  cleared  by 
Oct.  15.  Any  use  of  ex-quota  news¬ 
print  without  WPB  permission  will  be 
at  the  user’s  risk,  he  warned. 


I  AM  unable  to  understand  why 

Churchill  so  often  scoops  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt.  His  press  conferences  offer  ad¬ 
mirable  news  opportunities.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Churchill  scoops  OWI  because 
it  does  not  have  access  to  the  new; 
or  is  persuaded  by  falacious  security 
arguments.  Certainly,  when  Churchil 
unloads  such  a  budget  of  exclusive 
news  as  in  his  last  speech  in  Comnions 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  played  less  ef¬ 
fectively  than  if  there  were  a  mori 
orderly  presentation. 

WASH.  IN  POOL  PLAN 

Washutoton,  Sept.  27— Washington^ 
four  newspapers  will  save  a  total  « 
about  3,500  truck  miles  weekly  throug-'^ 
a  pooling  arrangement  affecting  loca^ 
and  suburban  distribution,  whidi 
been  approved  by  the  War  Productio' 
Board  and  Office  of  Defense  Traiispu*’* 
tation.  .  ' 

_ 1. 
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George  S.  Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal,  newly-elected  SNPA  president  (extreme  left)  re¬ 
ceives  congratulations  from  Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and 
Advocate,  left  to  right,  retiring  president;  A.  W.  Huckle,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald, 
retiring  chairman  of  board;  and  Walter  C.  Johnson,  SNPA  secretary-manager. 


A  foursome  at  SNPA  meeting,  left  to  right:  Victor  H.  Hanson,  Birmingham  News,  pest 
SNPA  president  and  charter  member;  M.  M.  Donosky,  Dallas  News;  Roy  McDonald, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press,  and  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  Chattanooga 

(Tenn.)  Times. 


i  SNPA  Concerned  Over  Paper; 
i  To  Promote  More  Mills  in  South 
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HOT  SPRINGS,  Ark.,  Sept.  29— Ex¬ 
pressing  grave  concern  over  the  en¬ 
tire  newsprint  situation,  both  as  to  the 
rationing  policy  followed  to  date  and 
the  future  outlook  of  limited  supply, 
members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  approved  a 
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resolution  calling  for  additional  news^- 
print  mills  in  the  south  as  the  SNPA’s 
number  one  post-war  project,  at  the 
closing  session  here  today  of  the  41st 
annual  meeting. 

More  than  200  southern  newspaper 
executives  attended  the  wartime  con¬ 
ference  at  which  newsprint  probleins 
dominated  the  program.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  those  who  spoke  indicated  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  present  pro- 
ceedure  being  followed  by  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  division  of  WPB  is  not 
producing  the  desired  results — namely 
conserving  the  rapidly  dwindling  sup¬ 
ply  of  available  newsprint. 

Criticize  Manufacturers 

Not  all  of  the  criticism  was  directed 
at  Washington.  In  fact,  the  publishers 
directed  their  attention  to  the  policies 
of  newsprint  producers  in  Canada.  The 
implications  were  that  apparently  a 
man-made  shortage  of  newsprint  has 
been  allowed  to  develop  to  the  point 
where  American  newspapers,  who  re¬ 
ceive  72%  of  their  print  paper  from 
Canada,  are  faced  with  a  serious  short¬ 
age  in  1944. 

Not  only  is  the  supply  curtailed,  but 
the  price  of  newsprint  is  rising  to  a 
(>oint  where  publishers  feel  they  are 
being  victimized  and  penalized  by  a 
short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  newsprint  producers.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  this  situation  is  a  resentment 
among  smaller  dailies  of  the  allotment 
policy  which  has  permitted  larger 
papers  to  obtain  additional  tonnage 
on  appeals  during  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  this  year. 

Members,  however,  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Boren  Conunittee’s  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  the  newsprint  prob¬ 
lem  from  a  legislative  viewpoint 
namely  that  production  is  the  bottle¬ 
neck  of  the  newsprint  situation.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Boren  Committee 


Hot  Springs  Convention  Dominated  by  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Newsprint  Problems  .  .  .  Criticize 
Washington  and  Canadian  Manufacturers 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


favors  increased  production,  rather 
than  further  curtailment  and  restric¬ 
tions  indefinitely.  The  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  get  Canadian  farmers  back 
into  the  “bush”  to  cut  wood  on  a 
draft-exempt  basis.  It  was  not  clear 
to  those  attending  the  SNPA  meeting 
whether  or  not  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  has  officially  taken  such  action 
in  regard  to  declaring  farmers  who  cut 
wood  would  not  lose  draft  exempt 
status. 

(Ed.  Note:  Canadian  wood  cutters 
have  not  as  yet  been  declared  draft 
exempt.) 

The  SNPA  resolution  calling  for  ad¬ 
ditional  southern  newsprint  mills  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  “undertake  to  promote  the 
construction  of  additional  newsprint 
mills  throughout  the  southern  states 
to  utilize  our  forest  wealth  in  greater 
measure  and  to  provide  additional  em¬ 
ployment  and  an  enlarged  and  de¬ 
pendable  supply  of  essential  paper.” 

Bigger*  Heads  Group 

The  resolution  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Southland  Paper  Mill  at  Lulkin, 
Texas,  an  SNPA-sponsored  project,  is 
producing  satisfactory  newsprint  from 
Southern  Pine;  and  the  production  of 
this  mill  “has  served  to  stabilize  the 
price  for  some  years  past;  and  there  is 
an  unlimited  supply  of  the  necessary 
wood  in  the  South.” 

George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  SNPA,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advo¬ 
cate,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
•board,  after  serving  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  association.  James  E. 
Chappell,  Birmingham  News  &  Age- 
Herald,  and  Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  were  reelected  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary-manager  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  following  directors  were  elected: 
Alabama,  Jack  Langhorne,  Huntsville 
Times;  Arkansas,  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little 
Rock  Gazette;  Florida,  Jesse  M.  Elliott, 
Jacksonville  Times-Union;  Cieorgia, 
H.  H.  Trotti,  Atlanta  Constitution; 


Kentucky,  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  &  Times;  Louisiana, 
J.  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

Also,  Mississippi,  L.  P.  Cashman, 
Vicksburg  Post;  North  Carolina,  Frank 
Daniels,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer; 
Oklahoma,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  &  Times;  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia  State; 
Tennessee,  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner;  Texas,  E.  C.  Davis,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise  &  Journal;  Virginia, 
Carl  B.  Short,  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News;  West  Virginia,  Robert 
L.  Smith,  Charleston  Gazette. 

A.  W.  Huckle,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  retiring  chairman,  presented 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manship  with  a  14-piece 
silv'er  set  in  behalf  of  the  members 
as  their  token  of  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Manship ’s  “generous  and  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice”  for  the  past  two  years,  under 
difficult  wartime  conditions. 

Renew  Pledge  in  War  Effort 

The  association  also  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  renewing  its  pledge  to  aid  and 
support  “in  every  practical  way”  the 
war  efforts,  and  expressing  its  faith 
and  confidence  “in  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  as  against  socialized  under¬ 
takings  and  collectivism.” 

The  time  and  place  of  the  1944  an¬ 
nual  meeting  was  referred  to  the  board 
of  directors  for  their  decision. 

With  newspapers  faced  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5%  cut  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  fourth  quarter,  consider¬ 
able  discussion  took  place  as  to  how 
newspapers  can  accomplish  an  over-all 
reduction  in  advertising  linage  and 
still  further  curtail  circulation,  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Several  publishers  outlined 
plans  they  are  following  to  ration 
retail  and  general  advertising.  No 
panacea  was  found  to  meet  this  per¬ 
plexing  problem,  but  discussion  re¬ 
vealed  budgeting  of  available  adver¬ 
tising  space  on  a  quarterly  basis  is 
more  satisfactory  than  a  month  to 
month  policy  in  which  the  advertiser 
is  not  sure  how  much  he  will  have. 

George  Biggers  warned  publishers 
that  “nothing  makes  an  advertiser 


madder  than  if  you  accept  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  then  leave  it  out  of  the 
paper.”  It  is  better  to  turn  down  the 
advertising,  rather  than  lead  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  believe  his  copy  will  appear, 
said  Mr.  Biggers,  for  by  leaving  it  out, 
the  newspaper  upsets  the  retailers 
merchandising  plans. 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News,  in  leading 
the  discussion  on  circulation,  warned 
publishers  not  to  cut  or  “freeze”  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  point  of  permanently 
weakening  newspaper  service.  Mr. 
Estes  asserted  it  is  better  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  ration  advertising  than  tc 
drastically  curtail  reader  service  and 
cut  circulation  to  the  bone.  He  pointed 
out  that  radio  is  only  too  eager  and 
willing  to  step  in  and  take  over  the 
subscribers  arbitrarily  cut  off  by 
newspapers. 

Warns  of  Welfare  "Zealots'* 

“God  has  given  radio  24  hours  a  day 
and  radio  stations  are  using  every 
hour  they  can  to  reach  the  public.” 
declared  Estes.  “Instead  of  talking 
about  freezing  circulation  you  should 
warm  it  up  and  let  it  trickle  through 
the  veils  of  your  territory.” 

Mr.  Estes  also  warned  publishers 
that  child  welfare  zealots  are  conduc¬ 
ing  an  organized  movement  to  get 
child  labor  laws  passed  by  state  legis¬ 
latures,  particularly  in  the  south, 
which  would  badly  cripple  newspaper 
carrier  service  in  the  post-war  era. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Item, 
led  a  discussion  on  what  publishers 
are  doing  in  creating  pension  trusts 
and  incentive  pay  plans  for  employes. 
He  said  pension  plans  are  available 
which  permit  management  to  put  more 
money  into  the  trust  during  fat  years 
and  less  in  lean  years,  thus  not  sad¬ 
dling  management  with  a  heavy  fixed 
overhead  expense. 

The  rapidly  dwindling  newsprint 
supply  was  emphasized  in  President 
Manship’s  annual  report  and  frankly 
discussed  by  Matthew  G.  Sullivan, 
assistant  director.  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  WPB. 

Mr.  Manship  pointed  out  that  “a 
free  press  can  be  as  effectively  men¬ 
aced  by  a  lack  of  newsprint  supply  as 
by  interference  from  more  sinister 
sources.”  Referring  to  the  additional 
5%  cut  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Manship  asserted:  “It  may 
even  be  heavier,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  newsprint  tonnage  we  get 
from  Canada. 

“We  have  not  cut  consumption  to 
the  point  where  production  has  been 
brought  in  line  with  newsprint  use. 
We  have  lived  off  inventories  and  be¬ 
yond  our  means.  The  fourth  and  final 
quarter  of  1943  will  see  us  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  of  inventories. 
There  will  be  little  excess  tonnage  to 
begin  the  new  year.  We  will  face  a 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Cr-Hip  I — Newspapers  up  to  50,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

Group  II — Newspapers  from  50,000  to  150,- 
000  circulation. 

Group  III — Newspapers  over  150,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Following  breakfast  and  continuing  until 
noon,  members  will  stay  in  same  rooms  and 
have  Group  Round-Table  Discussions  (alias 
“bull-sessions”)  under  leadership  of  follow¬ 
ing  chairmen; 

Group  I — C.  Raymond  Long,  advertising 
director,  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News. 

Group  II — R.  H.  Carson,  advertising  man 
ager,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  News  &  Observer. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Group  III — George  G.  Steel,  retail  adver- 
Studebakcr  Corp.  and  one  of  the  na-  tising  manager,  Philadelphia,  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
tion’s  foremost  post-war  planners  as  Each  of  these  groups  will  discuss  such 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Eco-  „eet  new  conditions. 


Inland  Program 
Completed  for 
October  12-13 


Two-Day  Conference 
Will  Convene  in 
Chicago  Oct.  11-12 


Newsprint  to  Be 
No.  1  Problem  on 
Agenda  for  Fall  Meeting 


noniic  Development,  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  fall  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  scheduled  for 
Oct.  11-12  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  will  spteak  on 
‘‘Post-War  Planning,”  will  address  the 
luncheon  on  Monday,  Oct.  11. 

The  program,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  W.  Manz,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  NAEA, 
will  feature  many  of  the  country’s 
leaders  in  advertising  and  associated 
•professions. 

Wartime  problems,  a  look  into  the 
post-war  world  and  its  relations  to 
newspaper  advertising,  meeting  the 
competition  of  other  media  and  round¬ 
table  discussions  on  various  aspects 
of  newspaper  production  feature  the 
two-day  program.  The  program  fol¬ 
lows: 

Monday  Morning,  October  11 

Topic:  Wartime  Problems  and  Post-War 
Plans. 

9:30  Assembly,  and  inspection  of  exhibits. 
9:45  Formal  Opening  of  Conference — Pres¬ 
ident  William  Wallace,  advertising  manager, 
the  Toronto  Star. 

9:50  Introduction  of  program  hy  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman— First  V^ice- President,  Henry 
W.  Manz.  advertising  director,  the  Cincinnati 
Post. 

9:55  Presentation  of  Exhibits  —  Exhibits 
Chairman  J.  T.  Grissom,  vice-president  .ind 
advertising  director,  Nashville  Banner  &r 
Tennessean. 

10:00  The  Publisher’s  \’icw|>oint — Linwood 
I.  Noyes,  president,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

10:30  Post  War  Planning  in  the  Retail  Field 
• — Discussion  led  by  Earl  J.  Gaines,  director 
of  advertising,  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

11:15  Space  Rationing  Methods — Discussion 
led  by  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Maintaining  staff  morale  under  rationing 

Finding,  training  and  keeping  new  cm 
ployes. 

Selling  institutional  and  patriotic  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Meeting  radio  competition. 

Replacing  linage  lost  through  merchandise 
shortages. 

Cooperation  with  Treasury  Department  on 
War  Bond  advertising,  etc. 

.Special  feature:  A  brief  talk  on  “Jobs  and 
Profits  in  Your  Town”  will  be  given  at  each 
of  these  group  meetings  in  succession  during 
the  morning  by  Dr.  Wilford  L.  White,  m- 
tioiially-known  economist  with  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Sc  Domestic  Commerce,  D.'partment 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Taatday  Lunekaon,  October  12 

12:15  Luncheon  Served. 

1 :00  Address,  “The  Outlook  for  Retail  A<I- 
vertising” — Lew  Hahn,  general  m.tnager.  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Tuesday  Afternoea,  October  12 

Topic:  Urgent  Matters  for  NAEA  Consid¬ 
eration. 

2:00  Reports  by  Group  Round-Table  chair¬ 
men. 

2:15  The  Newsprint  Situation —Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager,  .\mcrican  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

3:15  The  National  Advertising  Problem  of 
the  Smaller  Newspaper — E.  S.  M.vers,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Middletown  (O.)  Journal. 

3:45  The  Promotion  Managers’  Plan  — Ray¬ 
mond  S.  Cram,  president.  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

4:15  Revision  of  N.'\EA  Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice — Col.  I.,eroy  W.  Herron,  chairman,  .adver¬ 
tising  manager,  the  H'ashingtoii  Star. 

4:45  .\djournment. 


Monday  Lunchuon,  October  11 

12:15  Luncheon  served. 

12:45  Introduction  of  “First-Timers” — Sec¬ 
ond  V’ice-President  Robert  K.  Drew  and  State 
Vice-Presidents. 

1 :00  Address,  “Post-War  Planning” — Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  chairman.  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development. 


Monday  Aftornoon,  October  11 

Topic:  Meeting  Competition  of  Other  Media. 

2:00  The  Retail  Promotion  Committee  and 
its  work — Chairman  H.  H.  MacLean,  man¬ 
ager,  Retail  Stores  Division,  Scripps-IIoward 
Newspapers. 

2:10  Radio’s  Invasion  of  the  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Field — ^James  R.  Brumby,  advertising 
director,  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

2:40  Radio  Advertising  vs.  Newspai>er  .-Xd- 
vertising  for  Retailers — Samuel  G.  Howard, 
advertising  manager,  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  &•  Tribune. 

3:10  The  New  York  Newspapers’  Study  of 
R.adio  in  the  Retail  Field — Vernon  Brooks, 
advertising  director.  New  Forfc  H'orld-Tele- 
gram. 

3:40  The  Retail  Promotion  Committee’s 
Proposed  Plan — Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising 
manager.  Milwaukee  Journal. 

4:10  Discussion. 

5:00  Adjournment. 


CANCEL  NAM  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  orig¬ 
inally  scheduled  in  Chicago  for  Oct. 
13-15,  has  been  cancelled,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Doyle  L. 
Buckles,  Alabama  Press  Association, 
secretary-treasurer  of  NAM.  Due  to 
wartime  travel  difficulties  and  short¬ 
ages  of  help  in  the  various  state  press 
association  offices,  directors  of  NAM 
voted  to  cancel  the  meeting  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  telegraphic  poll  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Ed  M.  Martin,  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association.  New  officers  for  1944  will 
be  elected  by  mail  and  convention 
assignments  will  be  published  in 
NAM's  monthly  publication. 


RAISES  RATES 

The  Carroll  (Ala.)  Daily  Times- 
Herald  has  raised  its  subscription  rates 
to  20  cents  weekly  by  carrier,  $7  a  year 
by  mail  and  $8  a  year  by  mail  out¬ 
side  Iowa. 


Chicago,  Sept.  30 — Newsprint  is  ‘‘No. 
1”  among  many  wartime  problems  of 
newspaper  management  listed  for  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  program  for  the  59th 
annual  meeting  and  fall  conference  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago,  Oct. 
12-13. 

Harry  M.  Bitner,  director  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  In¬ 
land  publisher-members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Committee  to 
WPB  will  answer  questions  on  current 
restrictions  as  to  newsprint  use  and 
inventories,  appeal  procedures,  and 
newsprint  supply  prospects  for  1944  in 
a  special  round-table  starting  at  2  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  12. 

Round-Table  Sestioni 
Circulation,  advertising,  and  gen¬ 
eral  management  round-tables,  sched¬ 
uled  for  other  hours  of  the  12th  and 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  will  afford 
opportunities  for  Inland  publishers  to 
exchange  ideas  for  meeting  new  prob¬ 
lems  raised  in  all  departments  of 
newspaper  operation  by  higher  news¬ 
print  prices,  rationed  supplies,  per¬ 
sonnel  shortages  and  other  wartime 
difficulties. 

Recent  changes  in  wage  and  salary 
stabilization  regulations  and  the  work 
of  the  War  Labor  Board’s  special  panel 
which  now  handles  most  newspaper 
wage  and  salary  increase  applications 
will  be  reported  by  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  special  panel 
and  of  the  Chicago  Regional  War 
Labor  Board. 

Other  guest  speakers  will  include: 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  OPA  adminis¬ 
trator;  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of 
the  Studebaker  Corporation  and  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development;  and  Rilea 
Doe,  vice-president  of  Safeway  Stores, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

The  complete  time-table  announced 
by  President  Arthur  C.  Hudnutt,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle -Tele¬ 
gram,  follows: 

Tuesday  Morning,  Oct.  12 
9:30  a. Ill.  —Call  to  order,  roll  call  ami 
iiiimites. 

Final  Report  of  the  1943  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors — Floyd  J.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  lioard: 
president.  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 

“Inland’s  Membership  Reaches  an  All-Time 
High” — Vice-Pres.  L.  Mitchell  White,  general 
chairman.  Fellowship  &  Membership  Commit- 
tee:  publisher,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

"Inland’s  1943  Services  to  Members  and  the 
Nation” — Pres.  Hudnutt. 

Circulation  Management  Round-Table — 
Chairman:  John  Huston,  publisher,  Olturmca 
(la.)  Courier,  assisted  by  Robert  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  1943  President.  International 
Circulation  Managers  .\ssociation. 

“Wage  and  S:dary  Stabilization  and  the 


Newspapers” — Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  chair¬ 
man,  Cliicago  Regional  War  Labor  Board  and 
the  WLB  Newspaper  Panel. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  LuRcheoR,  12:1S 

“High  Productivity — The  Key  to  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Freedom” — Paul  G.  Hoffman,  na¬ 
tional  chairman.  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment;  president,  Studebaker  Corp.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  2  P.M. 

Newsprint  Round-Table — Chairman:  E.  P. 
Adler,  publisher,  Davenport  (la.)  Times; 
president,  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers.  An¬ 
swers  to  questions  on  Order  L-240,  the  fourth 
quarter  newsprint  cut,  inventory  limits,  the 
handling  of  appeals,  outlook  for  1944,  etc.: 
Harry  M.  Bitner,  director.  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  WPB,  and  Inland  publisher- 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  to  WPB.  Open  discussion  and 
exch:inge  of  information  on  the  newsprint 
situation,  conservation  measures  adopted  by 
members,  etc. 

Report  of  the  Iqiand  Newsprint  Committee — 
Chairman  E.  P.  Adler. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and 
Election  of  1944  Officers. 

General  Management  Round-Table — Chair¬ 
man;  Vice-Pres.  White,  assisted  by  George  P. 
Ellis,  CPA,  associate  of  Wolf  and  Company, 
Chicago. 

After  adjournment — Organization  Meeting 
of  the  1944  Boanl  of  Directors. 

Wadnetday,  Oct.  13,  10  A.M. 

Organization  Report  of  the  1944  Board  of 
Directors. 

Advertising  Round-Table — Chairman:  W.  A. 
Bailey,  editor  and  manager,  Kansas  City 
(Kans.)  Kansan.  Discussion  of  space  and  ra¬ 
tioning,  W'ar  Bond  “pool”  plans,  rate  trends, 
new  ideas  for  maintenance  of  linage,  etc. 

General  Management  Round-Table  (con¬ 
tinued  from  Tuesday  afternoon). 

“Do  We  Have  What  It  Takes” — Rilea  Doe, 
vice-president,  Safeway  Stores. 

WudRasday,  12:15,  LuRchaoR 
“Our  Battle  on  the  Domestic  Front” — 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  administrator.  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Introduction  of,  and  presentation  of  the 
gavel  to,  the  1944  Inland  President. 

WedRRsday,  Oct.  13,  2  P.M. 

“Newspapers  (Jet  Immediate  Action” — A 
special  sound  showing  of  the  new  sales  presen¬ 
tation  developed  by  the  New  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  Associ;ition  of  Newspa(ier 
Representatives.  Introiluction  by  William  F. 
Johns,  vice-chairman  of  the  committee. 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


James  A.  Blanchfield  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder,  as  k 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Cir-  * 
culation  Managers’  Association,  again  ! 
will  direct  a  ‘‘shirt  sleeve”  session  for 
the  circulators  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga 
in  Syracuse,  Oct.  19  and  20.  The  ses¬ 
sion  is  an  annual  meeting  at  which 
Mark  D.  Bohen  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  is  slated  to  be  elected  president. 

As  a  special  feature,  Edward  W.  Hix¬ 
son  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  as 
local  chairman,  has  arranged  a  pre¬ 
meeting  trip  for  the  New  York  State 
circulators  through  the  Sampson  Naval 
Station,  from  noon  to  six,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  18.  This  special  trip,  on  previous 
occasions,  has  been  limited  to  news¬ 
men.  Matthew  J.  Sullivan,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the.  ICMA,  WPB  executive, 
and  John  Black  and  Sam  Vining  of 
the  War  Savings  Staff  of  the  Treasury 
Department  will  address  the  meeting. 


PRESS-RADIO  COUNSEL 


I 


'i 


Monday  Evaning,  October  11 

7 :00  Smoker  and  get  acquainted  social  ses¬ 
sion.  Free  refreshments— Chairman  Aubrey 
F.  Murray,  advertising  manager,  Netti  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

8:00  Presentation,  “The  Newspapers  Get 
Immediate  Action” — The  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Association  of  Chicago. 


Tnasday  MoreiRg,  October  12 

Topic:  Questions  and  Answers  on  Newspaper 
Problems. 

8:30  Breakfast  served  in  three  different 
rooms,  for  members  assembled  as  follows; 


SALUTE  TO  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 

WE  ■  SALUTE  the  reporters  of  war  wherever  they  are,  not  alone  for 
covering  perilous  assignments,  or  for  their  courage,  sacrifice  and 
stamina,  because  these  are  the  duties  of  their  calling. 

We  salute  the  reporters  of  war  for  their  comradeship  with  our  fight¬ 
ing  forces,  wherever  they  are!  For  their  craftsmanship  under  fire,  for 
the  ability  to  think  and  write,  to  broadcast,  to  make  news  photographs 
and  reveal  the  strife  and  suffering  of  humanity  in  its  quest  for  liberty. 

We  salute  the  reporters  of  war  on  the  global  fronts  for  delivering 
their  messages  and  pictures  across  continents  and  the  seven  seas  to 
millions  of  families  and  friends  at  home,  where  news  is  the  benediction 
that  follows  prayer. 

We  salute  the  reporters  of  war  who  risk  their  lives  in  our  common 
siege  and  search  ior  Victory  because  they  will  be  the  reporters  of  peace. 

— By  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  on  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  broadcast  recently. 


Whitney  North  Seymour,  a  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Simpson  Thach- 
er  &  Bartlett,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Steering  Committee  of  ,. 
the  Newspaper-Radio  Group  as  asso-  fc 
ciate  counsel  of  that  group.  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  will  replace  Judge  Thomas  D. 
Thacher,  former  counsel,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  from  private  practice,  having  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Dewey  to  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals.  Associated  with  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  will  be  Mr.  Sydney  M.  Kaye, 
of  New  York,  and  A.  M.  Herman,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  case  since  April, 
1941.  Mr.  Seymour’s  first  appearance 
for  the  Newspaper-Radio  (Committee 
will  probably  be  in  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  Ae  coming  hearings  before  the 
White-Wheeler  Committee,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  writing  a  new  Communica¬ 
tions  Act. 
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Ten  Big  Cities  Received  73.8% 
Of  Extra  Paper  In  First  6  Months 


Large  Advertising  Gains,  Circulation 
Inducements  and  Competitive  Practices 
Cited  by  Richmond  Publisher 
By  JOHN  DANA  WISE 

Vice-President,  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Portions  oi  the  following  article 
were  presented  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wise  to  members  of  the  News, 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  meeting  at  Washington 
in  September.  The  outcome  of 
that  meeting  is  reported  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue. 

• 

WITH  A  MERE  handful  of  newsprint 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  less  than  1,800  daily 
newspaper  customers  in  this  country; 
with  the  total  available  newsprint 
supply  known  to  within  a  few  tons 
for  the  past  three  months,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  would  be  a  comparably  simple 
problem  as  compared  with  the  ra¬ 
tioning  of  any  other  commodity. 

Germ  of  Order  L-240 
Donald  Nelson  chose  three  of  the 
most  respected  executives  in  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  to  administer  the  ration¬ 
ing  of  newsprint.  William  G.  Chand¬ 
ler,  long-time  executive  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Harry 
Bitner,  highly  regarded  Hearst  execu¬ 
tive,  and  Matthew  Sullivan,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  are  all  business  executives  of 
unquestioned  capacity  and  impec¬ 
cable  reputation.  In  addition  to  these 
gentlemen  an  Advisory  Committee 
was  chosen,  studded  with  the  names 
of  newspaper  executives  of  renown. 

In  its  advice  to  WPB,  the  News- 
per  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
calculated  that  allowing  newspapers 
as  much  newsprint  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1943  as  was  required  to 
print  “net  paid  circulation”  in  1941 
would  result  in  a  10%  reduction  in 
current  newsprint  consumption.  The 
Printing  and  Publishing  division  of 
WPB,  then  headed  by  Mr.  Chandler 
but  now  by  Mr.  Bitner,  accepted  the 
Advisory  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  issued  the  order  known  as 
L-240.  Quite  properly,  also,  WPB  set 
up  rules  by  which  publishers  suffer¬ 
ing  particular  hardships  could  appeal 
for  additional  newsprint  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  order  L-240. 

Canadiaai  Cut  Orders 
The  writer  cannot  see  how  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  L-240  would  result  in  a 
10%  reduction  in  newsprint.  Using 
the  papers  with  which  he  is  connected 
as  a  guinea  pig,  the  order  resulted 
in  a  current  newsprint  reduction  of 
just  over  3%.  The  general  public, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  many  news¬ 
paper  people,  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  additional  restriction  of 
5%  on  formula  L-240,  imposed  by 
WPB  beginning  with  July  1943,  would 
result  in  a  total  reduction  of  13%. 
But  again  using  the  same  newspapers 
as  an  example,  the  total  restrictions 
have  accounted  for  a  current  reduc¬ 
tion  of  only  8.4%. 

Meanwhile,  beginning  sometime  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  third  quarter. 


Canadian  authorities  warned  the  WPB 
and  newspaper  publishers  that  Can¬ 
adian  manufacturers  could  only  de¬ 
liver  210,000  tons  of  newsprint  month¬ 
ly  to  its  United  States  customers.  The 
customers,  however,  placed  orders  for 
between  30,000  and  40,000  tons  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  supply  in  both  June  and 
July.  Promptly  Canadian  authorities 
ordered  Canadian  manufacturers  to 
cut  all  orders  received  from  the 
United  States  by  12%  in  June  and 
then  again  13%  in  July.  This  situa¬ 
tion  contributed  to  an  inequitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newsprint,  for  whether 
a  conscientious  publisher  had  reduced 
his  use  of  newsprint  by  15%  or  a 
selfish  publisher  had  increased  his 
use  by  20%,  both  suffered  a  horizontal 
percentage  cut  by  the  Canadian  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

All  during  these  several  months 
the  industry  was  full  of  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  WPB  had  been  gen¬ 
erous  with  publishers  applying  for 
relief  from  the  provisions  of  WPB 
order  L-240.  When  inquiry  was  made 
of  WPB  for  amounts  of  extra  ton¬ 
nage  issued  to  specific  publishers, 
WPB  refused  to  give  out  the  infor¬ 
mation.  It  was  not  until  Representa¬ 
tive  Maas  of  Minnesota  attacked  WPB 
for  its  failure  to  make  public  the  ex¬ 
tra  tonnage  allocated  to  United 
States  publishers  that  Mr.  Nelson 
agreed  to  release  the  information. 

Generosity  Confirmed 

On  Aug.  2,  1943,  WPB  made  pub¬ 
lic  the  additional  tonnage  that  had 
been  granted  United  States  publishers 
for  the  first  two  quarters  and  rumors 
of  the  generosity  of  the  rationing 
agency  were  adequately  confirmed. 

Three  hundred  and  ten  publishers 
had  been  granted  124,314  extra  tons 
of  newsprint  for  the  six  months 
period.  The  industry  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  while  imposing  restrictions 
calculated  to  result  in  saving  10%  on 
use  of  newsprint,  but  failing  by  50% 
to  do  so,  WPB  had  actually  granted 
extra  tonnage  applications  in  an 
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Globe  . 

Herald  Traveler  . 

Christian  Science  -Monitor.. 


SE.VTTLE 

Post-Intellinencer 


3.091 

1.630 

2,365 

2,035 

1,425 

1,348 

27 

25 

6.908 

5.038 

246 

696 

1,090 

899 

552 

200 

1,266 

2,088 

2.695 

1.116 

1.293 

757 

796 

52 

62 

1.925 

2,151 

240 

170 

864 

518 

570 

291 

647. 

616 

2,321 

1.595 

996 

856 

220 

185 

693 

535 

1.909 

1.576 

685 

731 

638 

300 

338 

400 

97 

1.756 

1,433 

446 

652 

86 

59 

805 

790 

1.337 

1,501 

amount  that  represented  9.86%  of  the 
tonnage  the  Canadian  authorities  had 

agreed  to  supply. 

An  analysis  of  additional 

news- 

print  tonnage  granted 

to  publishers 

revealed  that  ten  cities  had 

got  the 

lion’s  share  as  shown 

in  the 

follow- 

ing  tabulation: 

First 

Second 

PHILADELPHIA 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Bulletin  . 

5,973 

5.921 

Inquirer  . 

5,460 

4,224 

Record  . 

500 

962 

Daily  News  . 

256 

114 

12.189 

11.221 

CHICAGO 

Herald-American  . 

500 

846 

Sun  . 

9,107 

8,418 

Tribune  . 

600 

All  other  Chicago  tonnage 

256 

190 

9,863 

10.054 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

PM  . 

866 

631 

Mirror  . 

Daily  News  . 

2,315 

2,700 

2.120 

Post  . 

789 

Joumal-American  . 

2,100 

3,337 

All  other  N.  Y.  city  tonnage 

352 

360 

8,333 

7,237 

Total  .additional  tonnage 

granted  .  66,352  57,962 

What  actually  happened  was  this: 
Eliminating  the  small  tonnage  granted 
the  Afro-American  in  Baltimore  and 
“all  other  tonnage”  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  as  well  as  the  52  tons  granted 
the  Chronicle  in  Detroit,  we  find  that 
the  remaining  35  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations  listed  in  the  ten  cities  actual¬ 
ly  got  91,806  tons  of  the  124,314  total 
tons  of  additional  newsprint  issued, 
or  73.8%. 

Bitfer  Competifioii  Blamed 

The  writer  believes  it  an  inescap¬ 
able  fact,  although  arguable,  that  the 
notorious  bitterness  of  competition 
between  the  newspapers  of  at  least 
nine  of  these  ten  cities  has  had  more 
to  do  with  their  successful  applica¬ 
tion  for  additional  newsprint  than  the 
needs  of  citizens.  True,  the  majority 
of  these  cities  have  great  wartime 
activities.  But  New  York,  third  in  the 
list  of  successful  bidders,  is  certainly 
not  a  war-boom  city,  for  the  New 
York-Jersey  City  area  lost  436,000 
residents  between  1940  and  1943.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bitterness  of  its 
newspaper  rivalry  is  second  only  to 
Chicago. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  accept  the 
premise  that  no  newsprint  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  increasing  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  Media  Records  adver¬ 
tising  linage  as  measm-ed  in  52  major 
markets  show  that  the  average  adver¬ 
tising  gain  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1943  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1942  was  11.3%.  Yet  in  the  ten 
cities  named  above  the  percentage  of 
advertising  gain  in  1943  over  1942  was 
far  in  excess  of  average  performance. 
Here  are  the  figures  for  the  10  cities 
also  measured  by  Media  Records: 


Pinnit. 

Adi’.  Com 
First  6  Mos. 

,  .  ,  1943  ovtr  1942 

I-os  Angeles  .  26.2 

Detroit  .  25.06 

Chic.tgo .  18,0 

Boston  .  17.7 

Philadelphia  .  17. 

St.  Louis .  15,8 

Baltimore  .  15.5 

New  York .  14.3 

Seattle  .  13,9 

Washington  .  10.9 

Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  the 
citizens  of  these  10  communities 
clamor  for  the  newspapers  to  such  an 
extent  the  papers  published  therein 
seek  additional  newsprint  solely  in  the 
interest  of  public  service. 

CirculatioR  Inducements 
The  American  Association  of  Adr 
vertising  Agencies  has  just  released 
two  volumes  entitled  “Market  and 
Newspaper  Statistics.”  In  these  vol¬ 
umes  they  list  the  amoimt  of  circu¬ 
lation  in  each  city  connected  with 
inducements  such  as  special  prices, 
insurance  policies,  contests,  premiums, 
etc.  The  amount  of  daily  circulation 
connected  with  such  inducements  in 
each  of  the  ten  cities  listed  is  given 
below:  j 

Philadelphia  .  188.308 

New  York .  12,587 

Chicago .  190.032 

Hetroit  .  16,4o3 

Boston  .  11,173 

Washiiigtim,  I).  C .  1.680 

Baltimore  .  324 

.St.  Louis  .  66,059 

Sc.attle  .  14,411 

Los  Angeles  .  125,910 

Total  .  626,947 

In  Philadelphia  (the  city  which  got 
more  newsprint  than  any  other)  23.6% 
of  one  newspaper’s  circulation  was 
connected  with  inducements,  while  in 
Los  Angeles,  one  other  newspaper’s 
circulation  was  connected  with  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  extent  of  30.2%. 
According  to  Market  and  Newspaper 
Statistics,  all  the  daily  circulations  of 
all  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Philadelphia  were  connected  with  in¬ 
ducements  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
the  extent  of  13.4%. 

In  fairness  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  cities  listed  it  must  be  stated  that 
these  calculations  of  inducements  cov¬ 
ered  years  ending  with  Sept.  30,  1942, 
and  March  31,  1942.  To  what  extent, 
if  any,  inducements  to  subscribers  has 
continued  the  writer  does  not  know. 
Inclusion  of  these  statistics  indicates 
that  competition,  not  mere  need,  has 
had  an  important,  if  undetermined, 
effect  on  applications  and  grants  for 
additional  newsprint  tonnage. 

The  Case  of  Field 
Marshall  Field’s  entrance  into  the 
publishing  business  has  had  a  dra¬ 
matic  effect  on  grants  by  WPB  of 
additional  tonnage  of  newsprint.  Be¬ 
cause  his  Chicago  Sun  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
all  newsprint  consumed  by  the  Sun 
has  necessarily  been  charged  against 
additional  tonnage  for  Chicago.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sun  got  17,525 
tons  of  nearly  20,000  tons  of  addi¬ 
tional  newsprint  consumed  by  Chicago 
publications.  Mr.  Field  also  owns  the 
newspai^r  supplement  Parade  which 
has  a  circulation  of  around  2,000,000. 
Publication  of  this  supplement  began 
in  October,  1941,  I  believe.  Although 
no  exact  figures  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  by  Parade  are  available  to  the 
writer,  he  is  not  far  from  accurate 
in  estimating  that  this  publication  is 
currently  consuming  paper  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  tons  per  annum. 

Quite  obviously,  the  tonnage  con¬ 
sumed  by  Parade  is  not  charged 
against  consumption  by  Field  Publica¬ 
tions,  but  against  the  newspapers  by 
which  the  supplement  is  distributed. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  distribution  of  Parade  caused 
the  publishers  buying  it  to  apply  for 
“additional”  tonnage,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  all  newspapers  save  one 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Three  British  Newsmen 
Lose  Lives  in  Italy 

By  S.  J,  MONCHAK 


The  greatest  single  tragedy  of  the 
war  to  date  to  befall  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  corps  of  correspKindents  occurred 
this  week  on  the  plains  of  Naples  when 
three  British  newsmen  were  instantly 
killed  and  one  wounded  by  cannon  fire 
from  a  German  Mark  III  tank. 

Although  only  incomplete  and  con¬ 
flicting  reports  have  arrived  in  the 
States  as  this  goes  to  press,  it  is  known 
'that  the  casualties  are: 

Hit  ly  Tank  Fir* 

Killed:  Stewart  Sale,  Reuters;  A.  B. 
Austin,  London  Daily  Herald,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Munday,  London  News-Chronicle 
and  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

Wounded  was  Basil  Gingell.  Ex¬ 
change  Telegraph  Agency. 

According  to  one  report,  the  group 
of  four  was  standing  at  a  road  inter- 
soction  outside  of  Nocera  watching 
three  Mark  III  tanks  in  retreat  several 
hundred  yards  away.  Suddenly,  one 
of  the  tanks  wheeled  around  and 
blazed  a  shell  directly  into  the  group 
of  newsmen. 

Another  report  said  the  casualties 
were  caused  by  the  concussion  of  shell 
fire,  which  also  crumbled  a  building 
near  which  the  British  group  was 
standing.  Still  another  stated  that  a 
shell  ricocheted  from  a  building  and 
slammed  into  the  group. 

These  latest  casualties  bring  to  10 
the  number  of  British  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  killed  in  action  since  the 
war  began,  and  to  eight  the  number 
wounded.  Editor  &  I^blisher’s  Brit¬ 
ish  casualty  list  also  shows  one  cor¬ 
respondent  is  still  missing. 

Tlie  U.S.  press  casualties  list,  also 
kept  up  to  date  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
would  be  larger  at  this  writing  except 
for  one  of  those  quirks  of  fate. 

U.  S.  Nawtman  Lucky 

A  report  said  that  several  American 
newsmen  were  with  the  British  group 
at  the  intersection  but  drifted  away 
to  other  vantage  points  before  the 
tragedy. 

live  incident  occurred  on  Sept.  28. 

The  group  was  a  part  of  a  contingent 
of  correspondents  attached  to  General 
Mark  Clark’s  fifth  Army  and  were 
accompanying  an  advanced  detach¬ 
ment  on  the  road  to  Pompeii. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  this 
week  that  it  has  assigned  two  addi¬ 
tional  men  abroad.  Richard  Massock. 
former  Rome  bureau  chief,  and  Roger 
Greene,  a  war  editor  on  the  cable  desk 
in  New  York,  have  been  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  reassignment. 

The  U.P,  has  dispatched  Ralph 
Teatsorth  from  its  New  York  cable 
desk  to  the  Pacific  area  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  Teatsorth  formerly  was 
Ohio  news  manager  for  the  U.P. 

Jack  Jarrell,  who  returned  from 
Chungking  recently  where  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  International  News  Service, 
entered  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  in 
New  York  this  week  suffering  from 
yellow  jaundice  and  a  parasitic  growth 
contracted  while  on  assignment  in 
China.  Jarrell  is  expected  to  be  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  at  lecist  a  month. 

Clinton  Green,  INS  correspondent 
who  covered  the  fighting  in  North 
Africa  and  Sicily,  and  who  returned 
to  this  country  recently,  has  been  re¬ 
assigned  to  Honolulu. 

Green  last  week  presented  to  Charles 
R.  Walker,  secretary  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  an  Italian  baimer  surrendered 
at  Messina.  The  presentation  was 
made  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Banshees 
in  New  York  on  behalf  of  Michael 
Chinigo,  INS  staffer,  now  covering  the 
fighting  in  Italy.  Chinigo,  to  whom  the 


flag  was  surrendered,  is  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate. 

Fred  Parker,  Jr.,  International  News 
Photos  photographer,  who  has  covered 
Panama  for  years,  has  been  reassigned 
to  London. 

In  London  last  week  Virgi!  Pinklcy, 
U.P.  general  Eurogean  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Walter 
Collins  as  Middle  Eastern  business 
manager.  Collins  for  the  last  two 
years  has  headed  the  Cairo  bureau. 
From  there,  in  his  new  post,  he  will 
direct  the  supply  of  U.P.  news  to  both 
newspaper  and  radio  clients  in  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Iran,  Iraq  and 
Libya. 

Wright  Bryan,  associate  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  landed  in  London,  to  join  the 
corps  of  American  war  writers. 

For  the  record,  U.S.  and  BritLsh  war 
correspondents  with  the  British  8th 
Army  made  the  first  contact  with  the 
American  5th  Army  in  Italy  Sept.  15. 
Daniel  DeLuce,  AP  staffer,  told  how 
the  group  drove  through  100  miles  of 
no-man’s  land — playing  hide  and  seek 
with  German  armored  scouts — to  help 
establish  the  contact  near  Salerno. 

Casey  Abroad  Again 

Cabled  DeLuce:  “I  arived  at  5th 
Army  headquarters  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  General  Sir  Harold 
Alexander,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Allied  ground  forces  under  General 
Dwight  D.  ELsenhower,  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  visit  to  the  battle  scene. 

“  ‘It  was  quite  a  trip,’  he  said. 

“  ‘Not  half  so  tough  as  getting  out 
of  Burma  with  you,  sir,’  I  replied. 

“The  general,  his  face  as  dusty  as 
mine,  smiled  at  the  recollection. 

“  ‘You  chaps  get  around  extraor¬ 
dinarily  well,’  he  concluded.’’ 

Robert  Casey,  Chicago  Daily  News 
war  correspondent  who  has  seen  as 
much  of  this  war  from  the  beginning 
as  any  American  news  writer,  left  this 
week  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
first  lap  of  a  new  foreign  assignment. 

Richard  Mowrer,  another  Daily 
News  writer,  who  was  with  the  Allied 
forces  in  North  Africa,  Sicily  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  the  Italian 
mainland  campaign,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cairo. 

To  Frank  Smith,  Chicago  Times  cor- 
respondant,  goes  the  palm  for  being 
the  first  U.S.  newsman  to  reach  Lae 
last  week,  arriving  there  shortly  after 
the  Japs  had  evacuated.  It  happened 
in  an  amusing  manner. 

Smith  was  with  a  party  of  three 


other  cof  respondeists  siakiog  their  way 
id  Lae  (through  jungle  swampland. 
After  a  seven-mile  hike  in  whidi 
Smith’s  feet  began  to  blister,  the 
Times  staffer  dropped  by  the  wayside 
to  give  his  “dogs”  a  rest. 

He  was  picked  up  by  an  Australian 
officer  in  a  jeep  and  consequently  ar¬ 
rived  at  Lae  ahead  of  his  hiking  com¬ 
panions.  Smith’s  aching  feet,  how¬ 
ever,  didn’t  prevent  him  from  filing 
a  series  of  eye-witness  stories  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Jap  stronghold. 

EJdward  P.  Morgan,  former  Mexico 
City  correspondent  of  the  U.P.,  who 
recently  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  staff,  is  en  route  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  first  foreign  assignment 
with  the  Daily  News. 

Charles  H.  McMurtry,  AP  bureau 
chief  at  Honolulu,  has  arrived  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  short  vacation.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
City  AP  staff. 

Another  AP  man,  Tom  Yarbrough, 
who  was  on  a  Dutch  ship  heading  for 
Pearl  Harbor  the  day  the  Japs  at¬ 
tacked,  is  on  leave  in  San  Francisco — 
his  first  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

■ 

Rives  Matthews  to 
Stand  Trial 
For  Criminal  Libel 

Rives  Matthews.  37-year-old  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Somerset 
News,  published  in  Princess  Anne. 
Md.,  is  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  next 
week  before  the  circuit  court  of 
Somerset  County  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  libel. 

He  stands  accused  in  an  indictment 
handed  down  by  a  grand  jury  of  com¬ 
posing  and  publishing  in  his  paper  ar¬ 
ticles  which  contained  “scandalous, 
wicked,  malicious,  mischievous  and 
defamatory  libel”  concerning  J.  Mil¬ 
lard  Tawes,  comptroller  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Somerset  County  State’s  Attorney 
Prentiss  Evans  said  that  should  Mat¬ 
thews  be  convicted  his  sentence  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
since  under  Maryland  law  there  is  no 
specified  penalty  for  the  offense.  A 
fine,  or  jail  sentence,  or  both,  may  be 
imposed  by  the  court,  Evans  added. 

■The  trial  will  be  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  qvents  which  began 
late  last  spring  when  Matthews,  who 
purchased  the  Princess  Anne  paper 
about  four  years  ago,  published  stories 
in  connection  with  his  accusation  that 
Comptroller  Tawes  had  made  a  trip 
to  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  in  a  state- 
owned  automobile  in  violation  of  the 
pleasure-driving  ban. 

It  also  may  prove  something  of  a 
sensation  in  view  of  the  witnesses 


NEWSMEN  AT  EASE  IN  SOUTH  PACfflC 


Covaring  the  war 
from  an  advanced 
bate  in  New  Guinea, 
American  nawtmen 
relax  and  chat  in  the 
grau  hut  that  it 
t  h  a  i  r  tamporary 
home.  Left  to  right: 
Bob  Cromia  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune, 
Hal  O’Haherty  of 
the  Chicago  Daily 
Newt,  and  Frank 
Pritt,  Jr.,  Acme 
Newtpicfuret  p  h  o  - 
tographer. 


which  Maflhews  has  annouooed  his 
counael,  Edgar  A.  Jones,  of  Princass 
Anne,  wilt  have  subpenaed.  Among 
them,  he  said,  would  be  Governor 
Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  of  Maryland, 
Tawes,  and  other  state  officials.  ‘Ihe 
governor  would  be  called  to  testify, 
he  asserted,  because  he  “has  made 
statements  regarding  use  of  state- 
owned  automobiles.” 

Meantime,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  through  its 
chief  counsel,  Elisha  Hanson,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  change  of  venue  would 
be  sought  on  the  grounds  that  Mat¬ 
thews  could  not  obtain  a  fair  trial  in 
Somerset  county. 

ANPA  to  Aid 

The  ANPA  became  interested  in 
the  case  soon  after  Matthews’  arrest 
and  the  executive  board  authorized 
Hanson  to  give  Matthews  “any  assis¬ 
tance  possible.” 

After  Matthews’  articles  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  News  this  spring.  Comp¬ 
troller  Tawes,  also  a  Somerset  coun- 
tian,  appeared  before  a  local  war  price 
and  rationing  board  and  was  exon¬ 
erated  of  the  charge. 

The  next  day  Matthews  was  arrested 
on  the  criminal  libel  charge  on  orders 
of  Somerset  County  State’s  Attorney 
Prentiss  Evans  and  held  under  $2,500 
bond  for  an  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury. 

A  few  days  later  the  State  Office  of 
Price  Administration  called  the  comp¬ 
troller  before  it  and  a  three-man 
panel,  acting  on  Tawes’  admission 
that  he  had  misused  C  ration  gasoline, 
revoked  his^jjersonal  and  official  ra¬ 
tion  books. 

His  personal  ration  was  suspended 
for  a  full  year,  but  the  panel  stipu¬ 
lated  that  he  could  apply  for  new 
rations  for  official  driving  with  the 
condition  that  such  request  be  certified 
by  State  Treasurer  Hooper  S.  Miles. 

State’s  Attorney  Evans,  asked  what 
effect  this  decision  would  have  upon 
the  case  against  Matthews,  said: 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  would  have  any 
effect,  as  the  two  cases  are  separate 
and  distinct.  Mr.  Matthews  is  not 
being  charged  because  he  charged  Mr. 
Tawes  with  the  gasoline  violation  but 
because  he  printed  a  criminal  libel  in 
his  paper.” 

Thus  the  case  stood  until  the  indict¬ 
ment  earlier  this  week  when  Mat¬ 
thews  was  bound  over  for  court  under 
$500  bail. 

Thro*  Judges  to  Sit 

'The  indictment  held  the  stories  re- 
fered  to  contributed  “to  the  great 
injury  and  scandal  of  the  said  J.  Mil¬ 
lard  Tawes  and  the  administration  of 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Maryland, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  its  laws,  and  to  the  evil  eX' 
ample  of  all  others  in  like  case  of¬ 
fending,  and  against  the  peace,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.” 

No  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
grand  jury  and  State’s  Attorney  Evans 
said  the  indictment  was  returned 
solely  on  the  articles  published  by 
Matthews. 

The  case  is  scheduled  to  be  heard 
by  a  panel  of  three  judges  including 
Chief  Judge  Levin  Claude  Bailey,  of 
Salisbury,  W.  Laird  Henry,  Jr.,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Edmond  H.  Johnson, 
of  Ocean  City. 

Matthews  worked  for  several  papers 
before  taking  over  the  Somerset  News. 
He  is  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  studied 
at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H., 
Princeton  University  and  the  Sorbonnc 
in  Paris. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Clara 
Hutchinson,  daughter  of  the  late  foot¬ 
ball  star  at  Yale  and  a  coach,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  they  do  virtually  all  the 
work  on  the  News  except  handset.  The 
latter  is  performed  by  Sam  Richard¬ 
son.  an  elderly  printer. 

Matthews  disclosed  sometime  ago 
he  had  $6,500  invested  in  the  paper. 
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RUSSIAN'S  DRIVE  AND  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN  INSPIRE  CARTOONISTS 
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John  Chase  in  the  .Vm*  Orleans  Item 
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Newspapers  Can  Lead 
Post-war  Planning 

Department  of  Commerce  Book  Outlines 
Full  Program  of  Community  Action  for 
The  Creation  of  lobs  and  Profits 
By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


TODAY  NEWSPAPERS  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  the  leadership  in 
promoting  and  directing  constructive 
action  for  stable  post-war  prosperity 
in  their  own  communities.  The  work 
to  be  done,  the  way  to  do  it,  and  the 
material  with  which  to  work  are  ex¬ 
tensively  outlined  in  a  booklet,  “Com¬ 
munity  Action  for  Post-War  Jobs  & 
Profits,”  just  released  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

In  the  words  of  O.  P.  Hopkins,  act- 
1  mg  director,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
D^estic  Commerce,  the  plan  is  “de- 
ligned  particularly  for  moderate-sized 
communities,”  and  “is  a  simple,  easy- 
to-follow,  self-help  plan  which  calls 
lor  no  outside  supervision.”  It  does 
call,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  for  aggressive  local  leadership, 
the  sort  of  leadership  which  news¬ 
papers  are  equipped  to  provide. 

‘In  making  it  (the  booklet)  avail¬ 
able,  the  Department  of  Commerce,” 
aid  Mr.  Hopkins,  “demonstrates  its 
interest,  belief  and  faith  in  American 
business  and  in  the  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise.” 

Need  Butiaest  Support 

Naturally,  the  program,  the  essen¬ 
tial  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  jobs 
for  our  fighting  men  and  workers  after 
the  war,  must  have  the  full  support 
of  businessmen,  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertisers,  in  order  to  be  successful. 
Consequently,  the  newspaper  should 
Work  closely  with  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  similar  organization 
for  best  results. 

With  the  warning.  “Don’t  be  fooled 
by  the  word  ‘post-war,’  private  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  ready  to  provide  produc¬ 
tive  jobs  when  the  war  is  won,  not 
>t  some  vague  later  date,”  the  depart¬ 
ment  presents  a  five-point  program. 

The  initial  suggestion  is  a  work  pile 
plan,  which  basically  is  a  sununary  of 
the  new  jobs,  covering,  in  addition  to 
eaployment  opportimities,  repair 
Work,  remodeling,  etc.,  which  busi¬ 


ness  and  professional  men  and  organ¬ 
izations  will  have  available  at  the  war’s 
conclusion. 

A  survey  of  manufacturing  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  conununity  can  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  attract  after  the  war 
is  the  second  program.  Care,  says  the 
booklet,  should  be  taken  to  confine 
this  study  to  the  community  level 
while  urging  each  manufacturer  to 
lay  his  own  plans  in  cooperation  with 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment. 

For  cities  which  have  attracted  large 
numbers  of  war  workers  the  study 
suggests  that  the  size  of  the  problem 
be  determined  and  outlines  definite 
steps  which  can  be  taken  now  to  meet 
the  problem  when  it  arises. 

The  fourth  suggestion  is  simply  to 
urge  the  entire  population  to  build 
reserves  of  ideas  and  money  for  the 
post-war  period,  and  the  fifth  is  to 
strengthen  present  business  in  the 
town. 

Aside  from  the  leadership  which  the 


local  newspaper  can  take  in  instituting 
the  program  through  editorial  action, 
the  promotional  and  advertising  sales 
staffs,  neither  of  which  have  a  hard 
selling  job  to  do  today,  can  direct  and 
participate  in  the  surveying  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  business.  Once  this  basic 
work  is  completed,  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  can  further  promote  full 
community  action  by  publishing  the 
results  of  the  surveys  and  p>ointing 
out  the  follow-up  work  to  be  done. 

In  greater  detail  the  work  pile  plan, 
for  which  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  available  guide  sheets  as  it 
does  for  each  phase  of  the  program, 
covers  all  the  work  which  every  busi¬ 
ness,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
will  need  done  after  the  war  includ¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  advertising  and  finan¬ 
cial  needs.  Key  men  in  each  type 
of  business  should  serve  as  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen,  and  once  the  reports 
are  in  and  tabulated,  the  press  can 
publicize  them,  urge  local  business¬ 
men  to  make  their  own  plans  for  ac¬ 
quiring  a  share  of  the  opportunities 
shown,  and  use  the  surveys  to  “gener¬ 
ate  enthusiasm  and  speed  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace.” 

The  expansion  of  existing  indus¬ 
tries  and  resources  in  the  community 
is  probably  the  best  manufacturing 
opportunity,  but  in  addition  it  would 
be  productive,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  investigate  new  classes  of 
products  and  new  types  of  opportun¬ 
ity  which  would  fit  into  the  present 
economy  of  the  area. 

To  ease  and  possibly  prevent  seri¬ 


52%  of  ANPA  Members 
Under  25,000  Circulation 

THE  American  Newspaper  Publishers  newspapers  having  circulations  less 
Association  this  week  released  a  than  25,000  while  72%  is  in  the  group 
tabulation  showing  an  analysis  of  having  circulations  less  than  50,000. 
members  by  circulation  groups  with  The  tabulation  follows: 

ANALYSIS  OF  MK.MBF.RSHIP  BY  CIRCULATION  GROUPS 


250,000—  500,000 
500,000—  1,000,000 
Over  1,000,000  .. 


%  of  Total 

Pi  umber  of 

Toitti 

Afembership 

Xewspapers 

Circulation 

4.48% 

27 

93,960 

.  14.93 

90 

689,336 

.  33.00 

199 

3.322.541 

19.90 

120 

4,289,715 

.  10.95 

66 

4,753.390 

12.44 

75 

11,672.282 

3.48 

21 

7,251.427 

.66 

4 

2.990,957 

.16 

1 

1,923,838 

100.00% 

603 

36,987,446 

percentages;  number  of  newspapers;  ANPA  membership  circulation  total 
and  total  circulation  by  groups.  This  represents  81.9%  of  the  total  daily 
tabulation  shows  that  52%  of  the  newspaper  circulation  of  the  United 
ANPA  membership  is  in  the  group  of  States  and  45%  of  Canada’s. 


ously  sudden  demobilization  of  war 
workers,  the  community  should  learn 
from  the  CEID  the  exact  size  of  its 
problem,  then  get  in  touch  with  firms 
in  its  own  or  other  cities  which  plan 
peacetime  expansion  and  prepare  with 
them  to  handle  workers  no  longer 
needed  for  war  industries.  In  this 
phase  of  the  program,  the  newspaper 
can  be  of  great  service  by  keeping 
workers  informed  of  what  is  being 
done  and  why. 

To  build  the  community’s  reserves 
the  individual  should  be  urged  to  cur¬ 
tail  present  expenditures,  get  out  of 
debt  and  save  money  and  buy  bonds. 
Bankers  can  lay  plans  with  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  extend  long  and  short  term 
credit  for:  (1)  orderly  opening  of 
needed  distributing  and  service  out¬ 
lets;  (2)  replenishment  of  depleted 
peacetime  inventories;  (3)  conver¬ 
sion,  remodeling  and  expansion  after 
the  war  is  won,  and  (4)  working  capi¬ 
tal. 

In  addition,  the  city  government  can 
survey  for  needed  civic  improvements, 
and  a  business  committee  can  spon¬ 
sor  a  local  survey  of  pent-up  consum¬ 
er  demand  for  certain  types  of  goods 
enabling  retailers  to  judge  the  size 
of  stocks  they  will  want  after  the 
war. 

Prateat  Basiaets 

In  introducing  its  concluding  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  strengthening  of  present 
business,  the  booklet  says,  “The  great¬ 
est  single  handicap  to  sound  planning 
for  post-war  jobs  and  prosperity  is 
the  word  ‘post-war.’  This  word  has 
given  rise  to  the  misconception  that 
post-war  planning  is  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  is  something  vague,  something 
exclusively  for  theorists  and  econ¬ 
omists.  It  is  not.  The  greatest  single 
aid  to  post-war  jobs  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  soundest  possible  business 
structure  during  the  war.” 

For  this  action,  which  is  the  most 
immediate  of  all,  the  department  sug¬ 
gests  that  an  action  committee  be  set 
up  of  town  leaders,  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  few  live  wires  to  follow 
through  and  get  results. 

“In  this  fight  to  preserve  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  your  town,  oction — ^not  sur¬ 
veys — must  be  the  end  product,”  the 
department  states  in  its  conclusion 
which  asserts  the  importance  of  vig¬ 
orous  follow-through  and  emi^asizes 
the  essential  part  the  newspaper  must 
play  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  neces¬ 
sary  enthusiasm  for  successfully 
planning  now  for  post-war  advance¬ 
ment. 
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Brewers  List  "Do's' 
And  "Don'ts"  of 
Beer  Advertising 


Brewing  Industry 
Foundation  Releases 
"A-B-C  of  Beer  Ads" 


The  “do’s”  and  “don’ts”  of  beer  ad¬ 
vertising  are  forcefully  emphasized 
in  an  attractive  brochure  prepared  by 
the  advertising  committee  of  the 
Brewing  Industry  Foundation,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  a  number  of  leading 
advertising  experts. 

Entitled  “The  A-B-C  of  Beer  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  the  booklet  points  that  the 
foundation  has  conducted  a  series  of 
surveys  and  investigations  to  learn 
just  where  beer  advertising  stands  in 
wartime  public  opinion  today.  With¬ 
out  resorting  to  pie-charts  and  graphs, 
the  handbook  presents  a  straightfor¬ 
ward,  concrete  manual,  giving  the 
stop  signs  and  go-aheads  of  beer  ad¬ 
vertising  as  dictated  by  “public  opin¬ 
ion  which  took  beer  out  of  the  dog¬ 
house  in  1933 — and  can  keep  it  out.” 

It  is  significant  that  total  beer  ad¬ 
vertising  is  only  1%  of  total  nationcd 
advertising  expenditures.  The  bro¬ 
chure  urges  brewers  to  entrust  their 
advertising  to  experienced  advertising 
agencies.  “Brewers  gain,  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  advantage  of  a  ‘clinic’ 
of  experience  on  what  interests  peo¬ 
ple  and  why — on  the  failure  and  suc- 
ces  of  others,”  it  is  pointed  out. 

Eight  "Do's"  and  "Dent’s'' 

Warning  brewers  not  to  overlook 
the  growing  importance  of  women  in 
home  buying  and  to  put  beer  in  whole¬ 
some  surroundings  as  a  companion  of 
good  food,  the  brochure  presents  eight 
“do’s”  and  “don’ts”  in  giving  the  right 
picture  of  beer  through  advertising. 
On  the  “do”  side  of  the  ledger,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  listed: 

(1)  Stress  beer  and  ale  as  beverages 
of  moderation.  (2)  Point  with  pride 
to  your  own  product.  (3)  Show  your 
patriotism  in  simple  practical  ways. 
(4)  Put  beer  in  wholesome  surround¬ 
ings.  (5)  Advertise  beer  for  what  it 
is — a  wholesome,  refreshing,  satisfy¬ 
ing  beverage  of  moderation;  a  com¬ 
panion  of  good  food.  (6)  Use  the  many 
attractive  above-board  techniques.  (7) 
Address  beer’s  message  to  adults,  its 
real  customers.  (8)  Protect  beer’s 
good  name  by  good  advertising. 

Turning  to  eight  ways  to  avoid  a  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  beer,  the  brochure 
continues:  (1)  Don’t  play  up  alco¬ 
holic  content.  (2)  Don’t  throw  mud 
at  competitors.  (3)  Don’t  leave  your¬ 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  flag-waving. 
(4)  Don’t  belittle  law  and  order.  (5) 
Don’t  claim  medical  benefits.  (6)  Don’t 
antagonize  substantial  customers  in 
the  commimity  with  questionable  copy 
or  illustrations.  (7)  Don’t  show,  or 
appeal  to  children  and  minors.  (8) 
Eton’t  give  anununition  to  fanatics. 

Avoid  Flag  Waviag 

In  connection  with  the  warning  not 
to  leave  themselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  flag  waving,  brewers  are  urged  not 
to  use  the  American  flag  in  any  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Nqr  may  b^r  ads  con¬ 
tain  “any  statement,  design,  device  or 
pictorial  representation  of  or  relating 
to  or  capable  of  being  construed  as 
relating  to  . .  .  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.”  The  brochure  hastens 
to  add: 

“Beer  advertisers  should  go  even 
further  and  not  show  any  sort  of  uni¬ 
form — even  a  non-military  one — and 


never  any  woman  in  any  uniform  or 
even  a  uniform  cap!” 

It  is  suggested  that  brewers  avoid 
even  a  semblance  of  flag  waving  by 
not  playing  up  compliance  with  gov¬ 
ernment  rationing  as  a  great  patriotic 
service,  but  merely  as  cheerful  accep- 
anoe  of  various  rulings  placed  on  beer. 
War  Bond  advertising  is  recommended 
as  one  of  the  important  practical  ways 
to  demonstrate  patriotism. 

“Don’t  show  drinking  in  connection 
with  driving”  it  is  advised,  along  with 
the  suggestion  that  all  forms  of  gamb¬ 
ling  are  barred  from  beer  advertising. 
In  not  appealing  to  children  or  minors 
it  is  suggested  that  brewers  should 
“avoid  any  type  of  advertising  which 
might  be  seized  on  as  “appealing  to 
children,’  such  as  comic-page  strips, 
household  pets,  or  other  presentations 
believed  to  have  a  large  juvenile  au¬ 
dience.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  FIRST  major  consumer  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  to  be 
used  by  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
started  Sept.  24  in  all  newspapers  in 
the  six  cities  where  NBC  manages 
and  operates  stations.  In  addition, 
many  NBC  affiliated  stations  plan  to 
use  the  campaign  in  local  territory. 
The  initial  advertisement,  in  full-page 
space,  is  captioned  “The  Greatest 
Shows  in  Radio  Are  On  NBC.”  J. 
Walter  Hiompson  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Using  large  display  space  in  105 
newspapers  in  15  mid-western  states, 
the  Petroleum  Industry  Committee  is 
sponsoring  a  special  advertisement, 
giving  the  “low-down”  on  gasoline 
rationing  in  that  area.  The  ad  is 
scheduled  to  appear  Sept.  26  and  the 
following  Monday.  The  ad  is  being 
paid  for  by  petroleum  companies  op¬ 
erating  in  the  15-state  area  and  gives 
factual  information  as  to  why  reduced 
gasoline  ration  is  essential. 

“Partners  in  the  Progress  of  the 
Pacific  Coast”  is  the  theme  of  a  new 
advertising  program  which  United 
Air  Lines  has  launched  in  43  news¬ 
papers  of  24  Pacific  Coast  cities.  The 
six-column  ads,  carrying  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “Let’s  Look  Ahead,”  are  de¬ 
signed  to  tell  the  story  of  United’s 
pioneering  and  development  along 
its  West  Coast  airway  from  1926  up 
to  the  present,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
the  expected  expansion  in  the  post¬ 
war  “Age  of  Flight.”  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Chicago,  is  handling  them. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  volunteer  agency  for  a  new 
tin  can  salvage  campaign  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  War  Advertising  Council 
in  cooperation  with  the  OmcE  of 
War  Information  and  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  The  campaign  will  be 
applied  locally  throughout  the  cotm- 
try.  The  objective  of  the  drive  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  tin  cans  sal¬ 
vaged  from  the  current  20,000  tons  a 
month  to  40,000  tons  a  month  during 
the  next  year.  The  campaign  will 
receive  special  emphasis  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  the  first  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Thereafter  it  will  be  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  throughout  1944. 

Walter  E.  Heller,  president  of  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Heller  &  Co.,  Chicago,  com¬ 
mercial  financing,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc., 
Chicago,  to  handle  their  advertising. 
Newspapers  in  metropolitan  cities  and 
magazines  will  be  us^. 

Following  the  War  Production 
Board’s  demand  that  coal,  transpor¬ 
tation,  manpower  and  critical  mate- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


JOHN  R.  LATHAM  has  resigned 

from  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  to  become  vice-president  and  a 
director  of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  agency,  Oct.  1. 
He  will  have  general  executive  and 
management  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  heading  the  agency’s  radio  activi¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Latham  was  formerly  head 
of  the  radio  department  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  business  head  of  radio  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Irving  Davis,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Esquire  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Apparel  Arts  since 
early  last  April,  resigned  Oct.  1  to 
reorganize  an  advertising  agency  to 
be  known  as  the  Irving  Davis  Co. 
The  new  agency  will  start  function¬ 
ing  early  in  October  and  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  655  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Prior  to  his  connection  with  Esquire. 
Mr.  Davis  was  promotion  manager  of 
the  American  Weekly  and  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly  for  12  years. 

William  Herrington  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  research  for  the 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  agency. 
Herrington  resigned  as  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Leo  Burnett  agency  in 
Chicago  to  accept  his  new  post.  He 
previously  served  as  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  Blackett,  Sample  &  Hummert, 
and  assistant  research  director  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Inc. 

Edward  M.  Stewart,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  has  joined 
the  New  York  advertising  staff  of 
Time. 


Expansion  of  the  Cincinnati  offices 
of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  adds  the 
following  executives  to  that  staff: 
Russell  Branch,  formerly  with  RCA 
and  Buchanan  &  Co.,  and  William 
Franchey,  from  William  Esty  Co.,  on 
the  creative  side;  Bruce  Robinson 
from  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  on  merchandis¬ 
ing;  and  Phillip  Goyert,  lately  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  in  charge  of  art  and  production. 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
has  accepted  the  designation  of  hon¬ 
orary  vice-chairman  of  National  Bible 
Week  (Oct.  11-17)  for  1943,  repre¬ 
senting  advertising  agencies. 

Dale  C.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Houston,  Tex., 
was  elected  president  of  the  South¬ 
western  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  succeeding  Don  Watts, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  becomes  director 
ex-officio.  Other  officers  are:  Dan  T. 
White,  El  Paso,  vice-president;  Al¬ 
fonso  Johnson,  Dallas,  reelected  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  and  Jack  B.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Dallas;  Albert  Evans,  Jr.,  Fort 
Worth;  M.  L.  Bryan,  Shreveport,  La.; 
Thomas  F.  Conroy,  San  Antonio;  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Wilson,  Tulsa;  Warren  Humph¬ 
rey,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Albert 
CoucHMAN,  Dallas,  all  of  whom  are  di¬ 
rectors. 

Charles  T.  Coiner,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  art  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York. 

Z.  E.  Roller,  formerly  with  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  New  York. 

George  B.  Alfke,  formerly  with 
Johnson  Export  Publishing  Co.  and 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  Barrow, 
{Continued  on  page  36) 


Says  War  Ads 
Taught  Public 
About  Aviation 


Airline  Executive  Believes 


West  Is  Place  for  Post-War 


Development  of  Air  Travel 


By  TERRELL  C.  DRINKWATER 
Vice-President,  Continental  Air  Lines 


This  contribution  arrived  too 
late  to  be  used  with  statements 
from  other  air  lines  executives, 
E  &  P,  Sept.  25,  page  12. 


The  war  has  been  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  aviation’s  great  impetus  in 
the  technological  and  economic  fields, 
and  —  more  im¬ 


portant  to  the 
post-war  period 
— the  public  has 
gained  a  more 
thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  air 
transport  indus¬ 
try  through  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
education  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  the 
war  effort. 

Into  a  few 
short  days  and 
weeks  have  been 


T.  C.  Drinicwater 


telescoped  years  of  research  in  the 
airline  industry  to  meet  war’s  pres¬ 
sured  demands.  For  Continental  Air^wh 
Lines  to  expand  to  meet  this  pres- 1 
sure  has  meant  a  complete  reorgan- 1 
ization  of  the  company — not  without 
the  attendant  growing  pains 
In  nine  years  of  operations,  Con¬ 
tinental  has  jumped  from  eight  eni' 
ployes  to  a  total  of  2,000.  A  great 
majority  of  this  personnel  is  directly 
employed  in  the  company’s  war  ef¬ 
fort — and  die  peak  of  CAL’s  employ¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  reach  some  4,000 
persons  by  late  autumn. 

Continental  firmly  believes  that  aii 
transportation,  like  charity,  must  be¬ 
gin  at  home.  Our  post-war  planning 
is  geared  to  that  adage,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  very  frankly  that  it  will  be  the 
job  of  the  airlines — particularly  those 
in  the  West — to  take  up  where  the 
railroads  left  off. 

CAL  sees  in  the  West  a  vast  terri' 
tory  to  be  developed.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  evolution  of  transporta¬ 
tion  wUl  be  by-fpassed,  with  vehicu¬ 
lar  modes  jumping,  on  a  limited  scale,|i 
from  the  horseback  to  the  airplane 
The  result  will  be  a  definite  boom  to|jQ|j, 
western  economy  because  it  will  serve 
to  tie  these  communities  closer  to-|CoIu 
gether  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
eastern  areas  within  economic  reach-i 
From  this  tying  together  of  thsj 
East  and  West  will  come  an  economk 
upheaval  in  the  post-war  period, 
with  a  decentralization  of  industry 
and  substantial  revisions  in  warehous- 
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now  known  and  was  known  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  war  itself  is  one! 
of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  to 
this  coming  economic  upheaval,  be 
cause  of  the  fact  that  our  plimge  ^ 

the  sea  of  international  strife  has  mador 
the  American  public  aviation-minded. 


WESTERN  MANAGER 

William  E.  R.  Weed  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  western  manager  of  Theis  & 
Simpson  Co.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  He  will  be  in  Chicago. 
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Radio  Drive  For  Retail 
To  Be  Launched  Oct.  12 

Extensive  Promotional  Films  to  Have 
Washington  Premier,  Then  Visit  Country's 
Retailers  in  115  Cities 


water 

in  the 
pres- 


AFTER  a  year  and  a  half  of  pre¬ 
paration,  radio,  through  the  Retail 
Promotion  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  is  ready 
to  launch  its  bid  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  business.  Its  campaign  begins 
Oct.  12  with  the  premiere  of  a  sound 
motion  picture  and  companion  slide 
film,  “Air  Force  and  the  Retailer,”  in 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C., 
before  an  audience  of  approximately 
1,000  retail,  industrial  and  govern¬ 
mental  officials. 

Following  the  initial  presentation, 
the  film  will  be  taken  on  a  coast  to 
coast  tour  covering  115  other  cities. 

Approximately  $125,000  has  been  un¬ 
derwritten  by  400  stations  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Fifteen  experienced  broadcast¬ 
ers.  especially  trained  for  the  job,  will 
accompany  the  traveling  units  to  serve 
as  masters  of  ceremonies. 

The  campaign  is  not  confined  to  the 
film  alone,  for  all  the  major  networks, 
though  probably  not  direct  beneficiar¬ 
ies  of  the  program  because  of  national 
time  commitments,  are  launching  ad¬ 
vertising  programs,  using  all  media, 
as  well  as  underwriting  the  presen¬ 
tation.  The  presentation  itself  is  de¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  local  retail  market 
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tal  Air  wWe  newspapers  have  long  been  the 
leading  media. 

Hot  a  Start 

Though  radio  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  the  industry-wide  acceptance 
in  the  retail  field  which  it  enjoys  in 
the  national  field,  it  is  not  making  its 
entrance  cold.  In  fact  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  in  1942  27.2  per  cent  of 
radio  time  investment  amounting  to 
64  million  dollars,  was  made  by  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  presentation  is  the  product  of 
a  large  amount  of  research  done  by 
leaders  in  the  field.  Paul  W.  Morency, 
general  manager,  WTIC,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  chairman  of  the  Retail  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee,  and  Lewis  H. 
y  f^<*|Avery,  director  of  Broadcast  Advertis- 
ere  ^fing  of  the  NAB  and  secretary  of  the 
,  Icommittee,  has  coordinated  the  plan- 
st  teiTi-|ning  work. 

ime  in-  Sheldon  R.  Coons,  reportedly  one  of 
isporta-  the  highest  salaried  executives  in  the 
vehicu-  country  and  an  expert  in  both  retail- 
»d  scale,  ing  and  advertising,  has  directed  the 
urplane.  research  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
^om  to  Juiiug  Hirsch,  widely  known  econ- 
ill  serve  omigt,  and  Dr.  Paul  Lazarfeld,  of 
)ser  ^  Columbia  University’s  Office  of  Radio 
le  brii^  Research.  Mr.  Coons,  who  held  the 
c  reach,  post  of  general  manager  in  charge  of 
of  the  iierchandising,  sales  and  advertising 
iconomic  md  executive  vice-president  of  Gim- 
period,  lel  Brothers,  New  York,  at  the  time 
industij  the  store’s  great  expansion  program, 
srehous-  lias  been  head  of  the  New  York  office 
as  it  h  Lord  and  Thomas  and  since  1940 
prior  to  lias  headed  his  own  organization. 

If  is  oiM  Made  Surveys 

^af'^^be-  made  surveys  among 


■  radio  listeners,  radio  sta- 

agencies  and  advertisers  and 

-minded.1 


agencies 

TOm  their  findings  the  dramatization 
ill  attempt  to  show  how  radio  can 
_  the  retailer  in  the  merchandis- 

•H  Ig  of  products  and  services, 
jeen  ap-^e  film  is  composed  of  five  sections: 
Theis  4l)  the  History  and  Development  of 
oresenta-l 


Retailing;  (2)  Distribution  Tomorrow; 
(3)  America  Takes  to  the  Air;  (4) 
Why  Radio  Works;  and  (5)  Retailing’s 
Future  in  Radio.  Five  “How  to  Do 
It”  booklets  will  be  presented  to  the 
audience  at  the  close  of  the  program. 

The  committee  for  the  Washington 
showing,  which  will  set  the  pattern 
for  all  the  others,  is:  Carleton  Smith, 
WRC,  Carl  Burkland,  WTOP,  Henry 
Seay,  WOL,  Ben  Baylor,  WMAL,  and 
Ben  Larson,  WWDC. 

Every  type  of  station  is  represented 
on  Mr.  Morency’s  committee,  which 
includes:  Robert  E.  Bausman,  WISH; 
Indianapolis;  Gene  L.  Cagle,  Texas 
State  Network,  Fort  Worth;  Dietrich 
Dirks,  KTRI,  Sioux  City;  John  Esau, 
KTUL,  Tulsa;  James  V.  McConnell, 
NBC,  New  York;  Kenneth  K.  Hack- 
athoi-n,  WHK-WCLE,  Cleveland;  Ar¬ 
thur  Hull  Hayes,  WABC,  New  York; 
Walter  Johnson,  WTIC,  Hartford;  C.  L. 
McCarthy,  KQW,  San  Jose,  Calif.; 
John  M.  Outler,  Jr.,  WSB,  Atlanta; 
Oliver  Runchey,  KOL,  Seattle;  and 
William  Crawford,  WOR,  New  York. 

To  Visit  115  Cities 

The  presentation  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  115  cities:  Mobile,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Bridgeport,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Jacksonville,  Miami,  Fla.;  At¬ 
lanta,  Columbus,  Macon,  Ga.;  Evans¬ 
ville,  Fort  Wa3me,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Cedar  Rapids,  Davenport,  Des  Moines. 
Dubuque,  Fort  Dodge,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  La.;  Port¬ 
land,  Me.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Fall 
River,  Greenfield,  Pittsfield,  Spring- 
field,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Flint,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.;  Albert  Lea,  Duluth,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Lincoln,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Manchester,  N.  H.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Al¬ 
bany,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Rochester, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Fayetteville,  New  Bern,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  Fargo, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.;  Akron,  Canton, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton,  Springfield,  Toledo,  Youngstown, 
O.;  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Al¬ 
toona,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Charleston,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Greenville,  Spartansburg,  S.  C.; 
Bristol,  Chattanooga,  Kingsport, 
Knoxville,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Austin,  Beaumont,  Dallas,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Provo, 
Utah;  Danville,  Lynchburg,  Newport 
News,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Roanoke, 
Va.;  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
Beckley,  Charleston,  Huntington,  Par¬ 
kersburg,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  La  Crosse, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  Wausau,  Wis. 

TO  TOUR  ENGLAND 

Chester  LaRoche,  head  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  is  one  of  ten  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  different  aspects  of 
American  wartime  life  who  will  make 
speaking  tours  of  England  as  part  of 
an  OWI  program  to  stir  reciprocal  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  America  and  Great  Britain 
for  an  accelerated  war  effort.  The 
OWI  is  paying  the  expenses. 


AD  BUREAU  RELEASE 

“Industry,  too,  must  let  the  people 
know,”  declares  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  in  an  ad  addressed  to 
advertisers  and  released  for  suggested 
use  by  member  newspapers  diuring 
National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 
Interpreting  the  need  for  wartime  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising  in  terms  of  ques¬ 
tions  looming  large  in  the  average 
citizen’s  mind,  the  copy  quotes  John 
Citizen,  in  Norman  AngelTs  “Let  the 
People  Know.” 

Y<SR  Uses  Full 
Page  Ad,  Lauds 
Local  Papers 

Blow  Co.  Announces  Its  Post- 
War  Study  in  Page  Ad  .  .  . 
Agencies  Use  Papers  Rarely 

In  the  past  week  two  advertising 
agencies  made  large  use  of  their  stock 
in  trade  with  full-page  ads  in  New 
York  newspapers.  Young  &  Rubicam 
paid  tribute  to  the  newspaper  as  a  me¬ 
dium  with  an  ad  headed  “They  fight 
the  war  on  9882  fronts!”,  and  the  Biow 
Co.  told  what  it  has  done  about  the 
post-war  with  “EVERYBODY’S 
TALKING  ABOUT  ‘POST-WAR’  .  .  . 
Here’s  Something  Practical  .  Done 
About  It  .  .  Now  .  .  .  For  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Sales  Executives,  Advertisers.” 

“Of  all  the  institutions  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  community,  none  is  better  suited 
to  be  this  leader  of  the  people,  this 
arouser  of  public  opinion,  than  the 
the  local  paper,”  said  the  Y  &  R  copy 
which  also  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  are,  in  many  case,  the  biggest 
single  influence  in  their  communites, 
that  no  other  medium  covers  local  life 
as  completely  as  they  do,  and  that 
no  other  medium  puts  down  the  local 
facts  in  black  and  white,  where  you 
can  study,  analyze  and  preserve  them. 

Tells  Work  of  Press 
The  ad  detailed  the  work  which 
newspapers  have  done  on  the  man¬ 
power  problem,  rationing  and  war¬ 
financing,  saying  “In  making  these 
projects  a  local  success,  not  only  the 
NEWS  pages  and  the  EDITORIAL 
pages  play  a  part:  the  ADVERTISING 
carried  by  the  paper  is  a  major  fac¬ 
tor.” 

In  conclusion  the  ad  pointed  out, 
“Unlike  the  newspapers  of  our  enemies 
which  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the 
government  and  the  government 
alone,  our  free,  democratic  press  is  a 
two-way  bridge  between  the  people 
and  the  government,  between  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation,  interpreting 
one  to  the  other  for  the  better  work¬ 
ing  of  democracy.” 

The  agency  plans  to  run  similar  ads 
on  the  part  magazines  and  radio  are 
playing  in  the  war  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  trade  papers. 

The  Biow  ad  announced  a  study, 
which  its  research  department,  execu¬ 
tive  staff,  and  economic  consultant 
Leon  Henderson  have  completed  which 
presents  “Factual  material  needed  to 
make  concrete  and  practical  plana  for 
post-war  problems,  contingencies — 
and  opportunities.” 

Aside  from  such  occasional  large 
ads,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Neto  York  Times  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  period  from  January  to 
the  present,  of  the  29  agencies  which 
have  advertised  at  all  in  the  press, 
only  four  have  done  so  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  regularity. 


Lucky  Strike 
To  Use 
Every  Daily 

Returns  to  Newspapers  for 
Three-Week  Campaign. 

First  Since  1937 

Every  daily  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  exception  of  four  that  do 
not  accept  tobacco  advertising,  re¬ 
ceived  insertion  orders  this  week  for 
the  first  national  newspaper  Lucky 
Strike  campaign  in  five  years.  The 
campaign,  which  begins  Oct.  5,  will 
be  concentrated  into  a  period  of  three 
weeks  with  insertions  twice  a  week. 
Although  no  official  figures  on  the 
appropriation  have  been  released,  it  is 
known  that  some  of  the  papers  will 
receive  a  total  of  10,080  lines  and  the 
others  6,000  lines,  which  presupposes 
that  over  a  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  the  campaign. 

The  orders  to  newspapers  placed 
special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
perfect  reproduction.  The  same  ad  is 
to  appear  in  the  six  insertions.  The 
ad  will  show  only  the  picture  of  a  man 
holding  a  tobacco  leaf  and  a  package 
of  Lucky  Strikes  under  which  are  the 
letters  L.  S.  M.  F.  T.,  with  no  other 
copy. 

To  persons,  who  hear  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  radio  programs,  those  let¬ 
ters  will  undoubtedly  mean,  “Lucky 
Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco,”  and  it 
can  be  surmised  that  the  purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  psychological,  to  get 
the  reader  to  deliver  his  own  commer¬ 
cial,  that  is  to  say  to  himself,  “Aha!  I 
know  what  that  means.  That  means 
‘Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco.’” 

In  previous  years  up  until  1937 
Lucky  Strike  was  one  of  newspapers’ 
most  consistent  advertisers,  using 
every  daily  paper.  This  campaign  is 
only  a  three-week  drive  and  is  not 
believed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
return  to  newspaper  advertising.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Blue  Book  for  1942,  Lucky  Strike 
spent  $2,800,000  for  network  time  in 
that  year. 

Orders,  which  went  ot  the  newspa¬ 
pers  Sept.  28,  ask  that  the  ads  be  run 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  re¬ 
quest  the  back  page  or  second  impres¬ 
sion  page  as  far  forward  as  possible 
in  the  main  news  section.  However, 
il  after  the  first  insertion,  newsprint 
limitations  make  the  two  days  impos¬ 
sible,  ads  may  be  run  any  other  days 
from  Monday  through  Friday  provid¬ 
ing  there  is  an  interval  of  at  least  one 
day  between  insertions. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  is  placing  the 
account. 

46  PIANOS  OFFERED 

“Brother,  can  you  spare  an  upright 
piano  in  good  condition?”  queri^  the 
Boston  Post,  asking  readers  to  answer 
a  plea — not  from  one  of  the  neighbors 
but  from  some  un- named  sailor  with 
a  long-shot  “last  hope”  1700  miles 
away  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station 
in  the  obscure  town  of  Norman,  Okla. 
Forty-six  piano-donors  sprang  to  their 
telephones  in  27  Boston  and  suburban 
communities. 

The  third  day  two  piano-covers  to 
protect  the  instruments  in  transit  were 
asked  for.  Results — not  only  the  ship¬ 
ping-wraps  and  skids  were  obtained 
but  four  Boston  sailors,  three  petty 
officers  and  a  WAVE  volunteered  to 
handle  the  moving  and  shipping  and  a 
piano-mover  offered  a  van  and  a 
driver. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


^  1  *  _ * _ —  T  — _ n  M  ra  received  incalculable  stimu- 

S  from  the  press,  for  the  very  rea- 

^  _  son  that  it  is  a  free  press. 

TT  ^  ^1—  _  ^  r-,  g-.  churches  and  synagogues  are 

I  F  indebted  to  the  American  press  for  its 

consideration  and  respect  toward  re- 

Protestant.  CathoBc  and  Jewish  Churchmen  ifn, “SJ 

Pay  Tribute  During  Notional  explicitly  there  is  the  recognition 

.  that  religious  issues  in  the  broadest 

Newspaper  Vveek  sense  are  involved  in  the  world  strug¬ 

gle,  that  the  moral  principles  of  the 

THREE  outstanding  churchmen  of  the  with  out  fighting  men,  ennobling  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  have  been 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  Peace  Table,  calming  tempests  and  the  spiritual  charter  of  American 
faiths  have  joined  in  hailing  the  demo-  passions  and  quenching  hatreds.  Democracy,  and  that  the  well-being 

cratic  ideals  implicit  in  a  free  press  These  things  most  units  of  our  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world  in  the 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  American  American  Press  know  and  struggle  post-war  period  will  call  for  reempha- 
newspapers  for  helping  to  promote  the  to  observe  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  sis  upon  the  individual  and  social 
principles  of  religion.  The  church  handicaps.  I  salute  them  in  this,  their  moralities  set  forth  in  the  Bible  which 


Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  Churchmen 
Pay  Tribute  During  Notional 
Newspaper  Week 


principles  of  religion. 


leaders  were:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  St.  own  war. 


George  Tucker,  president,  the  Federal  Interest  in  religion,  particularly  as 


is  our  common  heritage. 


Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  source  of  morality,  emerges  as 
America;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  never  before — one  does  not  say  in 


Michael  J.  Ready,  general  secretary,  spite  of  the  war,  but  because  of  the 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer-  war.  Our  own  Catholic  Press  is  strong 


erence;  and  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  and  valiant.  I  wish  to  compliment 
president,  the  Synagogue  Council  of  those  sections  of  the  general  press 


America.  Their  statements  were  is-  who  have  come  to  appreciate  the  in- 
sued  through  Religious  News  Service  terest  of  the  American  people  in  the 


Charles  Dennis> 
Chicago  Editor, 
Succumbs  at  83 


Served  Daily  News  lor 

in  connection  with  National  News-  subject  of  religion  and  have  opened  up  02  Years  .  .  .  Organized 

paper  Week,  Oct.  1-8.  their  columns  more  and  more  to  its  i*  p  •  o  ■ 

Complete  statements  follow:  proper  discussion.  roreign  dervice 

TWF  RT  RFV  HFNRY  ST  While  I  give  tribute  to  our  Ameri-  Charles  H.  Dennis,  83,  editor-emeri- 

CFOPr'F  "tTICRFR  '  Press,  I  give  it  the  expression  of  tus  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  who 

(jLUnuC,  jj^y  confidence — that  in  the  free  served  that  newspaper  with  distinc- 

FROM  the  earliest  days  of  our  coun-  American  way,  it  will  nevertheless  tion  for  62  years,  died  Sept.  25  at  the 

try,  the  American  press  has  been  stj-ictly  and  proudly  bind  itself  to  the  Evanston  Hospital.  He  had  pursued 

one  of  our  most  effective  influences  for  truth  and  thus  provide  a  leadership  his  newspaper  activities  up  until  a 

good.  It  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  that  is  sound  and  wise.  week  before  his  death. 


can  Press,  I  give  it  the  expression  of  tus  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  who 
my  confidence — that  in  the  free  served  that  newspaper  with  distinc- 


leadership  of  our  greatest  causes.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  these  war  days  it  is  render- 


DR.  ISRAEL  GOLDSTEIN 


week  before  his  death. 

Widely  known  as  an  editor,  writer 
and  leader  in  public  spirited  endeav- 


ing  a  highly  significant  service  to  our  pp  J3  ^  tribute  to  the  vitality  of  Amer-  ors,  Mr.  Dennis  performed  almost 


country  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 


ican  democracy  that  in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  journalistic  activity  dur- 


The  press  has  long  been  of  special  remains  free.  This  is  ing  the  more  than  60  years  he  was 

value  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Through  striking  contrast  to  the  po.sition  of  with  the  Daily  News.  He  retired  from 
our  newspapers,  the  news  of  me  active  editorship  in  1934.  Although 

churches  is  brought  constantly  to  the  freedom  of  press  is  one  of  the  suffering  from  a  weakened  heart,  Mr. 


attention  of  our  people  and  the  great  gjguificant  touchstones  of  a  civilized  Dennis  came  to  the  office  almost  daily 


events  of  the  religious  world  are  re-  ^  engaged  in  writing,  having  recent- 

corded  intelligently  and  effectively.  We  obverse  side  of  the  coin  of  free-  ly  provided  a  daily  article  to  fill  the 

are  deeply  grateful  or  e  par  dom,  however,  is  responsibility.  The  space  on  the  editorial  page  normally 

press  IS  playing  in  ringing  responsibility  of  a  free  press  is  to  use  devoted  to  Howard  Vincent  O  Bricn  s 

Church’s  message  to  men  everywhere^  its  freedom  for  the  enhancement  of  column. 

A  free  press  o  e  u  ure  is  democratic  ideals  and  institutions.  Honored  by  Univeriity 

the  surest  guaran  ces  o  Any  newspaper  which  lends  its  col-  Mr.  Dennis’  character  as  a  news- 

worship.  It  is  one  o  e  su  e  g  umns  to  the  propagation  of  religious  paper  editor  was  fittingly  expressed 

antees  of  free  om  in  every  re  .  illwill  or  racial  tensions  forfeits  its  in  the  inscription  on  a  plaque  which 

free  press  can--and  no  will-  ^  freedom.  was  presented  to  him  by  journali.^m 

be  a  guiding  in  uence  in  g  American  newsnaners  renresent  on  stiiHenK  and  facultv  members  at  the 


and  engaged  in  writing,  having  recent- 


iree  press  cai  --  Ufinoint,  i^oral  right  to  freedom.  was  presented  to  him  by  journali.'-m 

be  a  guiding  in  ,  American  newspapers  represent,  on  students  and  faculty  members  at  the 

about  a  just  an  i^a  e  p  ’  the  whole,  an  extraordinarily  high  University  of  Illinois  in  1938.  Tlie  in- 
recting  mens  thoughts  and  prayers  responsibility  both  in  scription  read: 


i1  X  xU*  J  iCYKTl  pUt/llU  i  CSpUlldlUiltiY  UVJllI  Ill 

constantly  to  is  en  .  news  columns  and  in  their  edi- 

I  hope  that  prayers  may  e  torial  columns.  Our  nation’s  war  ef- 


at  many  church  altars  during  News¬ 
paper  Week  for  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  and  di¬ 
recting  our  free  press.  May  they  be 
granted  wisdom  and  vision  in  their 
task. 


ins  and  in  their  edi-  “Charles  H.  Dennis,  graduate  of  the 
Our  nation’s  war  ef-  University  of  Illinois  in  the  class  of 


THE  RT,  REV.  MSGR.  MICHAEL 
I.  READY 

TRIBUTE  to  our  American  press  is 

warranted  in  these  turbulent  days, 
and  I,  for  one,  wish  to  join  in  it. 

The  responsibility  of  our  press  is 
always  a  weighty  and  solemn  one. 
Today  that  responsibility  becomes  an 
awesome  thing.  If,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  conflicting  views  and  reports, 
and  under  the  lashings  of  fierce  pas¬ 
sions,  some  of  our  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  falter  and  tend  to  lead  our  people 
astray,  most  of  their  confreres,  with 
the  freedom  that  is  their  glory,  see 
that  the  record  is  put  straight.  As  in 
no  other  land,  I  believe  that  our  press 
generally  has  a  deep  attachment  for 
right  statement  and  right  guidance  of 
the  people. 

Truth  is  the  great  weapon  of  the 
press.  Sometimes  it  is  perverted  to 
serve  the  puiposes  of  war;  whereupon 
it  is  termed  “propaganda,”  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  itself  being  dis¬ 
torted.  But  truth  is  whole  and  indiv¬ 
isible.  It  does  not  permit  of  temporiz¬ 
ing.  It  must  be  served,  and  in  the  long 
run  it  will  serve  us— stimulating  all 
of  us  in  the  war  effort,  keeping  faith 


Press  Important  in  Giving  Food  Facts 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD  CHAINS  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution,  expressing  its  recognition  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
press  in  connection  with  wartime  food  problems,  at  the  lOth  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  16-18. 

The  resolution,  submitted  by  George  L.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion's  press  relations  committee,  stated: 

"The  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  expresses  its  recognition  of  the 
vitally  important  place  of  the  Press,  not  only  in  local  communities  but  nation¬ 
ally  as  an  institution  symbolizing  the  free  America  for  which  so  many  thousands 
of  the  sons,  brothers  and  fallow  workers  of  members  are  fighting  throughout 
the  world. 

"The  food  problems  of  wartime  and  the  concern  of  the  public  in  all  food 
matters  make  food  'first  page  news'  today.  Maintenance  of  food  production 
and  of  food  distribution  is  the  corner  stone  of  home-front  morale,  and  is  vital 
to  the  military  success  of  the  war  effort. 

"ft  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  all  member  companies  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  press,  to  the  end  that  information  regarding  food  de¬ 
velopments  be  kept  before  the  public.  Newspapers  have  done  and  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job  of  acquainting  their  readers  with  food  facts.  They  have 
stimulated  public  participation  in  the  harvesting  of  this  year’s  crops.  They  have 
i.iformed  consumers  as  to  rationing  and  objectives  of  the  national  food  program. 
Those  and  other  public  services  merit  special  commendation. 

Wo  recommend  that  members  give  attention  to  mutual  problems  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  wartime.  Curtailment  of  available  space  by  the  newspapers  is  one 
su:h  current  concern.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  Association  that  all  such 
problems  be  the  occasion  for  personal  contacts  with  the  local  press  to  make  our 
advertising  as  effective  as  possible  in  the  space  available." 


1881,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News— respected  exemplar  of 
soundness  and  saneness  in  newspaper 
writing,  of  the  freedom  that  comes 
with  the  truth,  plain  living  and  high 
thinking — builder  of  great  journalists, 
builder  of  a  great  newspaper — a  mod¬ 
est  gentleman,  scholar  and  our  good 
friend.” 

Mr.  Dennis,  at  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  uttered  the  following  maxim: 
“A  newspaper  has  its  character  and 
its  soul  to  save  every  publication  day." 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Decatur,  fij, 
Mr.  Dennis  recollects  the  tolling  of 
bells  after  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  in  1865.  Dennis  was  then 
a  boy  of  five.  He  attended  country 
schools  and  Decatur  high  school  and 
was  graduated  from  the  state  univer¬ 
sity  in  1881. 

Started  on  Champaign  Paper 

He  entered  newspaper  work  imme¬ 
diately  following  graduation,  starting 
on  the  old  Champaign  County  Gazette, 
and  then  working  for  a  press  asso^ 
ciation  in  Chicago.  He  was  offered  a 
half  interest  in  the  Decatur  Herald 
but  decided  against  the  idea  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  to  apply  for  a  job 
on  the  Daily  News,  which  was  then 
six  years  old  and  of  which  Victor  F 
Lawson  and  Melville  E.  Stone  were  the 
proprietors. 

After  two  years  as  a  reporter,  Mr 
Dennis  became  dramatic  critic  ir, 
1884  while  continuing  his  reportoria' 
work.  He  was  soon  made  editor. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Dennis  married  Raehe! 
Shelby  Wilson.  There  were  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  and  William  An- 
drew.  The  first  Mrs.  Dennis  died  ii 
1891.  The  son  through  his  first  mar¬ 
riage  now  lives  in  Paris,  Ill.  The 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  John  T.  Langtry 
is  a  resident  of  Palm  Springs,  Toy 
Mr.  Dennis  married  again  in  1894.  Tn 
second  Mrs.  Dennis,  the  former  Jean- 
elle  Caldwell  Wilson,  died  in  1933 
Their  children  were  Herbert  Wilsni 
deceased,  and  Mildred  Blackburn,  now 
Mrs.  Julian  P.  Anderson,  of  Evanston 

In  1887,  the  young  city  editor  came 
more  directly  under  the  eye  of  Mr 
Law.son,  who  bought  out  Mr.  Stone « 
year  later  and  become  sole  owner  0: 
the  Daily  News.  Dennis  assigned  the 
reporters  their  stories  and  shared  i 
tiny  office  with  Eugene  Field,  who  hac 
come  to  Chicago  from  Denver  to  writs 
a  column.  “Sharps  and  Flats.” 

Mad*  M.  E.  in  1891 

Another  important  step  came  to  Mr 
Dennis  in  1891,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  evening  staff  to  be 
managing  editor  of  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  News,  later  called  the 
Daily  Record.  It  was  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Dennis  who  gave  assignments  tc 
George  Ade,  then  a  reporter,  and  Johr 
T.  McCutcheon,  cartoonist,  now  dear 
of  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonists. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  for  10  years.  The  Record 
•Vus  later  sold  to  Herman  H.  Kohl- 
saat  and  combined  with  the  Chicago 
Herald. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war 
Mr.  Dennis,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Law- 
son,  started  the  Daily  News  foreigr 
service  which  today  stands  as  the  old¬ 
est  of  its  kind  in  America.  When  thi 
Record  was  sold  in  1901,  Mr.  Dennii 
became  associate  editor  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Daily  News,  re¬ 
maining  in  control  of  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  as  well.  In  1912,  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor,  continuing  as  Mr.  Law 
son’s  chief  editorial  adviser  until  thi 
publisher’s  death  in  1925. 

The  News  publisher,  the  late  Waite 
Ansel  Strong,  named  Mr.  Dennis  edi 
tor,  a  title  Mr.  Lawson  held  durini 
his  ownership.  Upon  Mr.  Strong 
death  in  1931,  Col.  Frank  Knox  be¬ 
came  publisher  and  Mr.  Dennis  re¬ 
mained  as  editor,  rounding  out  at  that 
time  40  years  as  directing  newspaper 
head  of  the  Daily  News. 


I 


Sales  Efforl- 

Sales  Cosl-  Does  the  Job 


in  the 


CLEVELAND  MARKET 


Your  plans  for  immediate,  as  well  as  post-war  development  should 
call  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Cleveland  2-in- 1  market,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Greater  Cleveland  PLUS  the  26-county  area  adjacent. 
Here  is  a  compact,  easy-to-reach,  easy-to-sell  package  choked  with 
millions  of  dollars  of  spendable  income.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
gives  you  double-action  in  this  2-in- 1  market.  It  goes  home  and  in¬ 
fluences  the  minds  of  the  people  who  count — and  buy,  not  only  in 
Greater  Cleveland  but  also  in  the  143  populous*  cities  and  towns  in 
the  neighboring  26-county  area  to  a  degree  unexcelled  in  other 
metropolitan  markets.  Which  makes  it,  by  all  odds,  your  most 
economical  buy. 

*  Ak-ron,  Canton  and  Yonnystoii'n  are  not  included. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Skott  “To-kti 


A  “CLASSIC”  story  has  been  jumping 
around  the  country  of  late,  turning 
up  in  each  city  as  “original.”  Its  latest 
travels  caused  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
staff  some  concern  and,  later,  gave 
them  a  good  laugh. 

Last  week  a  first  edition  of  the  Free 
Press  carried  the  story  of  a  very  im- 
happy  little  boy  who  wanted  to  play 
Commandos  with  his  pals  and  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  use  as  his  helmet 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  receptacles 
that  in  the  old  days  were  standard 
equipment  under  beds. 

During  his  play,  the  story  went, 
another  boy  banged  him  on  the  head 
with  a  club  and  the  pot  was  wedged 
on  so  tightly,  his  mother  could  not 
budge  it. 

The  next  scene  finds  the  red-faced 
mother  on  a  bus,  with  her  offspring 
wearing  a  cardboard  box  with  airholes 
cut  in  it  to  cover  his  pot-encased  head. 
Other  passengers  wondered  at  the  box, 
but  couldn’t  see  what’s  under  it,  of 
course.  The  kid  kept  insisting  on  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  box.  but  mother  said  “No” 
firmly.  But  the  boy  got  the  box  off 
when  mother  wasn’t  looking  and,  mor¬ 
tified.  she  explained  the  situation  to 
the  passengers  and  dragged  her  son 
off  the  bus  to  find  someone  to  cut  off 
the  pot. 

The  first  edition  was  hardly  off  the 
press  when  in  rushed  Tony  Weitzel, 
Free  Press  “Town  Crier,”  reporting 
that  the  story  was  a  phoney,  that  it 
originally  had  been  told  by  Alexander 
Woollcott  on  the  radio  or  something 
and  that  he,  himself,  had  been  fooled 
with  the  story  when  he  was  writing 
for  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Douglas  D.  Martin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  ordered  the  story  killed,  but  the 
tale  didn’t  die  easily.  The  Free  Press 
first  edition  went  to  Miami  and  the 
story  was  picked  up  down  there.  Then, 
it  seems,  the  United  Press,  knowing 
a  good  story  when  it  sees  it,  picked  it 
up  under  a  Miami  dateline.  Lo  and 
behold,  a  couple  days  after  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Free  Press,  the  story 
popped  up  in  the  Detroit  Times  as  a 
Miami  incident  reported  by  the  UR 
Meanwhile,  Jimmie  Pooler,  Who 
wrote  the  Detroit  original  from  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  one  of  the  bus 
passengeis.  was  checking  up  to  prove 
that  he  had  not  been  sold  a  false  bill 
of  goods.  By  calling  the  bus  company, 
he  was  able  to  locate  the  woman  bus 
driver,  who  confirmed  the  original 
story  to  the  slightest  detail. 

Therefore,  it  seems,  the  legendary 
story  really  had  its  true-life  portrayal 
in  Detroit,  but  the  Miami  version  was 
another  matter. 

■ 

COULD  BE  that  by  the  time  this 
reaches  print  Larry  Allen,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  war  correspondent,  will 
have  been  freed  from  the  Axis  camp 
where  he  was  taken  after  capture  last 
fall  at  Tobruk. 

The  story  goes  that  his  first  move 
after  capture  was  to  ask  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Rommel.  Friends  of  Allen  s 
in  the  old  days  in  West  Virginia  say 
that  if  he’d  had  a  bag  of  peanuts  with 
him  he  likely  would  have  come  out 
with  the  interview.  And  thereby  hangs 
a  yarn. 

Some  years  ago  Allen  covered  the 
statehouse  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for 
the  AP.  Often  he’d  come  up  with  a 
good  little,  or  big,  story  that  the  other 
fellows  had  failed  to  get. 

Every  day  Allen  had  a  sack  of  pea¬ 
nuts  in  his  hand  when  he  entered  the 
statehouse.  His  jaws  moving  rhyth¬ 
mically,  he’d  stroll  into  outer  offices 
and  stretch  out  the  bag  to  secretaries. 
“Want  a  peanut?”  he’d  ask.  Usually 
they  did.  Admitted  to  the  governor 
or  other  dignitaries,  he’d  stretch  out 


the  hand  with  the  sack  and  ask,  “have 
a  peanut?”  And  most  of  them  would. 

It  was  a  homely  little  device,  but  it 
woHred.  There’s  something  about  a 
peanut  that  brings  out  the  youngster 
in  almost  any  grownup.  It  has  a 
democratizing  influence.  It  breaks 
down  reserve.  Allen  had  discovered 
and  capitalized  on  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  lowly  peanut.  Too  often 
to  suit  his  competitors,  Allen  came  out 
of  the  statehouse  with  written  or 
mental  notes  on  a  story  the  other  guys 
just  couldn’t  get. 

Long  before  Allen  was  transferred 
to  Washington  by  the  AP  back  in  the 
’30s,  to  enter  the  stream  of  bigger 
news  tliat  eventually  led  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Tobruk,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  nickname  of  “Peanuts” 
Allen.  Lots  of  folks  still  think  of  him 
as  “Peanuts”  Allen  back  in  Charleston. 

Feature  on  Employes 
UNDER  THE  general  title,  “Star  Fam¬ 
ily  Album,”  the  Peoria  Evening  Star 
is  running  a  series  of  pictures  and 
stories  about  employes  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Each  photo  shows  the  subject  at 
work  on  his  job  with  the  paper,  the 
series  giving  readers  a  pictorial  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  plant.  The  stories  contain 
short  biographical  sketches  and  a  few 
interesting  facts  about  the  subject’s 
work  on  the  paper. 

Publication  of  the  series  is  designed 
to  give  the  reader  the  human  side  of 
the  production  of  his  daily  newspaper 
and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  in¬ 
teresting  bits  of  “behind  the  scenes.’ 
facts. 

The  stories  are  published  each  Sun¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Em¬ 
ployes  in  all  departments  are  included, 
a  total  of  about  200,  requiring  about 
16  months  to  Complete  the  series. 

Reader  response  has  been  good. 
Comments  and  inquiries  indicate  a 
general  interest  which  appears  to 
justify  the  series. 

Portable  Hospitality  House 
BEILIEVING  that  most  housewives 
now  are  too  busy  with  war  activities 
and  other  duties  to  attend  cooking 
school  classes,  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  sponsoring  a  portable  Pru¬ 
dence  Penny  Hospitality  House  which 
is  set  up  in  different  markets  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  four 
days  a  week.  Miss  Penny,  Examiner 
home  economist,  offers  rationing  and 
culinary  advice,  menu  suggestions, 
recipes  and  other  assistance  to  shop¬ 
pers  in  the  markets,  talking  to  each 
individually  and  recommending  Ex¬ 
aminer-advertised  brands  of  house¬ 
hold  products  and  foods. 

Appointments  are  made  with  the  su¬ 
permarkets  and  large  outlets  in  ad¬ 
vance,  store  posters  are  distributed 
telling  when  Miss  Penny  will  bo  on 
hand,  and  a  news  story  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  paper  each  morning 
the  house  is  to  be  in  operation. 
Markets  are  asked  to  mention  the 
Hospitality  House  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  advertisements.  The  house  is 
designed  to  fold  up  and  fit  into  the 
luggage  compartment  of  Miss  Penny’s 
car.  It  is  ordinarily  set  up  for  a  period 
of  about  two  hours  in  a  prominent  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  store  and  large  direc¬ 
tional  pedestals  are  spotted  throughout 
the  store.  Advertising  for  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  confined  to  a  nameplate  on 
the  booth  and  on  recipe  cards  given  to 
shoppers. 

The  Hospitality  House  idea  was  put 
into  operation  during  the  middle  of 
September  and  will  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely  for  the  duration.  Market 
operators  like  the  idea  and  are  glad  to 


have  their  stores  included  on  the 
schedule. 

Counts  Stories  and  Cuts 

THE  Wichita  Daily  Times  and  the 

Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  and  the 
Sunday  Times,  by  actual  count,  have 
printed  2,808  photographs  of  loc^  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  services. 
During  the  same  period  these  newspa¬ 
pers  have  printed  8,802  in  their  “Men 
in  Service”  column  items  about  men 
and  women  in  the  service  in  the  coun¬ 
try, 

“Every  newspaper  is  doing  the  same 
thing  and  some  on  a  bigger  scale  than 
ours.  We  publish  these  figures,  not 
because  they  are  in  one  sense  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  because  we  counted 
them  up  and  were  somewhat  surprised 
ourselves,”  reports  J.  H.  Allison,  vice- 
president. 

End  Printers'  Strike 
In  Winnipeg 

Winnipeg,  Sept.  26— Local  191,  In¬ 
ternational  IVpographical  Union,  an¬ 
nounced  tonight  that  the  five-day  sit- 
down  strike  of  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
composing  room  employes  ended  with 
resumption  of  work  by  the  night  shift. 
The  sitdown  strike  began  last  Wednes¬ 
day  with  the  men  demanding  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Local  191,  I.T.U.  The  Free 
Press  management  was  bound  by  a 
contract  with  the  Winnipeg  Newspaper 
Printers’  Association,  expiring  after 
the  war,  but  the  association  has  re¬ 
leased  the  paper  from  its  contract 
and  negotiations  are  expected  to  begin 
soon  with  the  new  bargaining  agent. 

Since  the  strike  started  the  Free 
Press,  an  evening  paper,  was  published 
in  part  from  stereotype  plates  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune.  The  newspaper 
was  printed  on  its  own  press. 

Sixty  workers  were  involved. 


Women  Working  in 
B.  C.  Paper  Mills 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Sept,  27— 
Womanpower  has  come  to  the  rescue 
of  manpower  in  the  B.  C.  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  All  three  of  the  big 
pulp  plants  in  the  province  have  in¬ 
creased  their  staffs  of  women  work¬ 
ers  and  placed  them  in  technical  jobs  . 
that  would  have  been  considered  un¬ 
thinkable  three  short  years  ago. 

In  Pacific  Mills,  the  entire  spruce 
mill,  except  for  the  heaviest  work,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
women.  This,  says  R.  H.  R.  Young, 
resident  engineer  at  Ocean  Falls,  is 
almost  wholly  a  war  production 
proposition. 

One  of  the  girls  is  being  trained  as 
sawyer,  and  the  setter  on  the  carriage 
is  a  woman.  There  are  women  trim 
saw  oi>erators,  edgerwomen  and  [ 
women  throughout  the  whole  plant.  [ 

Of  1,200  employes,  146  are  women.  ' 

DAYTON  CHANGES  j 

New  staff  appointments  for  the  i 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  were  annoimced  I 
this  week  by  Earl  Eastwood,  manag-  I 
ing  editor.  Don  Flesher  was  named 
editorial  writer  and  was  succeeded  as 
city  editor  by  Robert  Burns.  Mrs.  [ 
Eleanor  C.  Long  will  head  the  copy  t 
desk,  replacing  Marshall  Stress,  slot- 
man,  who  will  enter  the  Army  this 
month.  Stress  has  been  Dayton  cor-  ^ 
respondent  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
Charles  Hostetler  was  named  to  the 
telegraph  desk.  Mrs.  Long,  wife  of 
James  M.  Long,  Associated  Press  war 
correspondent  in  the  London  bureau, 
returned  to  the  Journal  when  he  left  i 
for  foreign  duty  early  this  year.  She  i 
has  been  on  the  telegraph  desk,  rather 
a  unique  husband-wife  wartime  com¬ 
bination  since  she  handled  nightly  his 
dispatches  from  London. 


NEA-SYMBOL 


By  DINT  of  PRINT... 

A  Paper  Forges  Ahead! 


Serving  the  press  for  has  made 

NEA  wise  in  the  ways  of  reader  cycles. 
We’ve  seen  many  a  paper  surge  to  success — 
contributed  to  many  a  circulation  boom. 
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Wherever  NEA  is  available,  daily  papers  rely 
on  the  NEA  budget  service  for  the  backbone 
material  that  keeps  their  readers  satisfied. 
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THE  TRUTH 

about  newsprint  allotments  to 
THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


Reports  that  The  Chicago  Sun  has  been  allowed  large  quantities  of  appeal 
or  additional  tonnage  of  newsprint  by  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board  have  been  given  wide  currency. 

These  reports  are  entirely  untrue. 

No  additional  tonnage  has  been  allotted  The  Sun  by  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  at  any  time.  The  Sun  commenced  publication  on 
December  4,  1941,  and  therefore  has  no  1941  base  period. 

The  Printing  and  Publishing  Division  set  a  basic  tonnage  allotment  for 
The  Chicago  Sun  of  9,107  tons  for  the  first  quarter  of  1943,  8,418  tons 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1943  and  7,943  tons  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1943.  In  some  quarters,  these  figures  have  erroneously  been  presumed  to 
be  additional  tonnage. 

The  Sun  has  made  drastic  saving  of  new'sprint  in  order  to  stay  within  the 
basic  allotments  as  set  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
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Pearson  Charges 
Washington  Uses 
Gestapo  Tactics 

Says  Press  Freedom  Is 
Menaced  .  .  .  Hits  At 
"Pressure"  Groups 

Drew  Pearson,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  Washington  columnist,  who 
often  has  crossed  swords  with  high 
government  officials,  charged  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  with  “using  Gestapo 
tactics  in  its  relations  with  the  press.” 

Speaking  before  a  luncheon  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  New  York  on 
Sept.  29,  Pearson  said  there  were  four 
types  of  censorship  rampant  in  the 
nation’s  capital  today,  only  one  of 
which  is  intelligently  administered  and 
with  which  Washington  correspondents 
can  cope. 

HIH  ''Preitares” 

It  is  that  of  the  Office  of  Censorship 
which,  he  declared,  “is  doing  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  job.” 

But  “unofficial”  censorship,  the 
“pressure  of  big  business”  and  the 
“pressure  of  what  I  call  the  big  hold¬ 
ing  companies,”  are  a  threat  to  press 
freedom,  he  asserted. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  President  Roosevelt  “is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Gestapo  attitude  in 
Washington.” 

Pearson  told  how  six  Naval  intelli¬ 
gence  officers  “shadowed”  his  home 
after  he  had  published  in  his  column 
a  story  of  the  testimony  of  a  Vice- 
Admiral  before  the  House  Naval  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  on  a  strong  naval  loss 
during  a  battle  for  Guadalcanal. 

He  related,  also,  a  story  of  how  he 
got  “in  bad”  with  the  President  be¬ 
cause  he  had  carried  a  small  item  in 
his  column  stating  that  the  President 
liked  Danish  pastry.  Jim  Farley,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Hopkins  ail  told 
him  how  displeased  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  over  the  item  and  how  he  learned 
that  the  President  for  20  minutes  one 
day  discussed  the  item  with  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  explaining  to  his  lis¬ 
tener  that  it  was  typical  of  the  unfair 
attitude  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  toward  him. 

Charges  Radio  Gag 

Pearson  revealed  that  General 
Alexander  D.  Surles,  chief  of  Army 
Public  Relations,  had  asked  that  both 
Pearson  and  Walter  Winchell,  New 
York  Dally  Mirror  and  NBC  commen¬ 
tators,  be  eased  from  their  radio 
broadcasts  because  they  are  unpredic¬ 
table.  National  publicity  staved  such 
action  off,  however,  he  said. 

Turning  to  radio  relations  with  its 
news  commentators,  Pearson  said  it 
also  is  subject  to  the  pressure  groups. 
He  told  a  story  of  how  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  refused  to  grant 
time  to  Leon  Henderson,  former  OPA 
chief,  to  act  as  news  commentator. 

“The  chances  are  they  may  have  if 
Henderson  would  have  agreed  not  to 
inject  his  own  opinions  and  just  read 
the  news  bulletins  straight,”  Pearson 
declared,  adding  his  voice  to  those  of 
commentators  who  are  fighting  what 
they  call  a  “gag”  of  its  commentators 
by  the  CBS. 

Cecil  Brown,  who  resigned  last  week 
as  a  $58,000  a  year  news  analyst  for 
CBS,  told  how  “an  eminent  commen¬ 
tator  Sunday  night  broadcast  news 
and  quoted  from  an  AP  dispatch,  then 
the  New  York  Times,  then  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  again  the  Times  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article.” 
He  continued: 

“I  was  really  shocked  when  I  heard 
that  broadcast.  Why,  this  man  was 
acting  as  nothing  more  than  a  mes¬ 
senger  for  somebody  else’s  reporter. 
It’s  really  a  tragedy.  But  that’s  CBS 


policy  and  one  with  which  I  strongly 
disagree.” 

Brown  left  CBS  because  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  a  broadcast.  He  charged 
the  broadcasting  chain  with  practicing 
news  suppression. 

William  L.  Shirer,  CBS  commenta¬ 
tor  who  said  he  was  the  man  to  whom 
Brown  referred,  replied  that  the  rea¬ 
son  he  quoted  from  the’ wire  service, 
the  newspaper  and  the  monthly  was 
to  show  how  such  a  strong  friend  of 
the  President  like  the  Times  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  explanation  for 
the  resignation  of  Stunner  Welles  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  as  Mr. 
Welles’  illness. 

He  said  he  doesn’t  believe  that 
CBS’s  manner  of  publicizing  its  news 
policy  was  handled  correctly  when  it 
took  full-page  advertisements  in  three 
newspapers,  nor  does  he  agree  with 
Paul  l^ite,  CBS  director  of  news 
broadcasts,  that  the  chain’s  policy  is 
“ideal.” 

Winchell  also  strongly  criticized  the 
CBS  news  view  and  quoted  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter  which  contained  excerpts 
of  various  BCS  news  broadcasts.  After 
these  excerpts  were  aired  over  CBS, 
the  reporters  who  broadcast  them  were 
brought  on  the  carpet  and  told  to 
“lay  off.” 

He  also  read  from  the  same  letter 
instances  of  “suppression  of  passages 
from  news  dispatches.”  which  were 
published  in  newspapers  and  carried 
by  the  wire  services. 

LIMIT  HELP  WANTED 

By  agreement,  the  Dayton  Herald, 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  are  limiting  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  classified  columns  to 
two  inches.  A  ban  has  been  placed  on 
display  help  wanted  ads.  Latest  step 
in  the  attempt  to  meet  newsprint  cur¬ 
tailment  problems  by  the  Journal  and 
Herald  has  been  the  adoption  of  one- 
column  folios  on  ail  inside  pages. 


Roosevelt  Scolds 
Press  for  Stories 

Washington,  Sept.  30  —  President 
Roosevelt  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
regards  shifts  of  important  military 
personnel  matters  for  White  House  or 
War  Department  announcement  and 
not  proper  subjects  for  newspaper 
speculation. 

Widely  published  reports  that  Gen¬ 
eral  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff, 
was  to  be  given  an  assignment  of 
global  dimensions  were  neither  con¬ 
firmed  nor  denied  at  the  President’s 
Tuesday  press  conference,  but  the  fact 
that  die  reports  were  published  caused 
the  President  to  comment.  He  read  at 
length  from  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
editorials  which  supported  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  immature  publications  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  war  effort. 

Not  only  the  newspapers  which  pub¬ 
lished  such  stories  but  also  the  sources 
from  which  they  obtain  the  material 
were  criticized  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  In 
the  latter  category  he  placed  not  more 
than  10%  of  the  informed  officials;  the 
other  90%  won  the  designation  of  good 
eggs. 

The  President  singled  out  for  criti¬ 
cism  a  Sept.  25  story  by  W.  K.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Washington  chief  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  on  the  reported 
shift  of  General  Marshall. 

J.  V.  Connolly,  president  of  INS, 
made  the  following  statement  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  after  reading  the  report  of 
Roosevelt’s  press  conference: 

“It  is  the  clear  duty  of  a  press  as¬ 
sociation  in  time  of  war  to  publish 
information  such  as  was  contained  in 
Mr.  Hutchinson’s  dispatch  if  in  its 
judgment  the  furnishing  of  such  news 
to  the  nation  would  contribute  to  the 
.successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
is  a  rule  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  that  before  any  dispatch  is  sent 
on  its  wires,  the  authority  for  the 
statement  of  facts  is  unimpreachable.” 


The  dream  of  every  boy  is  to 
be  a  sports  writer  and — well 
— you  know  the  rest.  Stanley 
Frank,  featured  sports  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Post, 
made  that  dream  come  true 
through  eighteen  years  of 
ladder  climbing.  From  copy 
boy  to  accepted  sports  au¬ 
thority,  he  has  built  a  tremen¬ 
dous  and  loyal  male  audience. 


AdvtrtiMn  to  men  knew  well  of 
Frank’)  pull.  That*)  why  from 
19)9.1942  lha  NaV  York  Po>t 
haa  lad  all  oahar  Naw  York  ava- 
ning  papara  in  man’a 
clothing  advartiting— 
and  tha  first  8  months 
of  194)  show  the  lead 
lengthening. 


Thil  may  b«  •  picture  where  you  end 
your  product)  will  fit.  It  you  tell  to  men, 
tk!)  imprettive  record  of  tucceti  in  tell¬ 


ing  to  men  must  indiceto  to  you  where 
the  eeth  liet  in  the  New  York  market , . . 
in  the  New  York  POST,  of  course. 


Further  facts  on  this  amaiing  men's  market  aro 
yourt  for  the  ^tking.  Write,  wire,  phone: 

Ed  Kennelly,  National  Advertising  Manager 
We  employ  no  national  representative 
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they  are  the  world  s  greatest  producers  of  food. 

"Oregon’s  record  of  never  a  crop  failure  is  a  heacon  of 
hope  in  this  war-darkened  world  fighting  against  hunger. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  this  state  we  have  the  varieties 
of  climate  and  soil  to  grow  every  fhiit  and  field  crop  native 
to  the  temperate  zone. 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  Oregon’s  agricultural  versatility 
is  accelerating  the  westward  march  of  industry?  Food  pro¬ 
cessing,  plastics  and  the  yet  to  be  discovered  worlds  of 
chemurgy  are  natural  industries  t^lking  root  in  Oregon.  ’ 


OREGON  FARMING  FACTS.  According  to  the  1940  census  Oregon 
has  61,829  farms  whose  cash  income  from  sales  of  FRUIT,  FIELD 
and  TRUCK  CROPS  amounted  to  $70,627,000  in  1941.  In  the  period 
1930-39  we  grew  oyer  half  the  nation’s  hops,  nearly  all  the  filberts. 
Other  leading  Oregon  crops  include  wheat,  potatoes,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  strawberries,  cane  berries,  cover  seed  crops  and  vegetable 
seeds,  long  fiber  flax  and  green  peas.  Climate  and  soil  in  Western 
Oregon  are  in  "ideal”  combination  for  DAIRYING.  We  have  the 
largest  LIVESTOCK  yards  west  of  Chicaga  We  lead  every  state  west 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted 
textiles,  and  woolen,  worsted  and  linen  yams. 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 


Farming,  like  many  of  this  state’s  payroll  producers,  is  spread 
throughout  the  state.  The  Oregonian,  with  its  comprehensive 
state-wide  coverage,  is  the  only  newspaper  that  influences  the 
thinking  and  buying  habits  of  the  whole  area. 
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18,967  Tons  More 
Granted  by  WPB 
On  Appeal 

Total  of  45.522  Tons  of 
Newsprint  Released  in  3rd 
Quarter  to  280  Papers 

Washington,  Sept.  28 — Substantial 
tonnage — totaling  18.967  tons  by  actual 
computation — was  added  to  the  War 
Production  Board’s  allocations  of  sup¬ 
plemental  newsprint  granted  to  news¬ 
papers  for  operation  in  the  third 
quarter,  it  was  disclosed  today. 

The  new  list,  adding  51  newspapers 
to  the  group  of  229  for  the  quarter 
previously  announced,  does  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  applications  placed  for  ex¬ 
quota  newsprint  tonnage.  Additional 
cases  remain  to  be  “processed.” 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
66,000  tons  of  newsprint  were  allowed 
on  appeals,  representing  8%  of  the 
total  used;  in  the  second  quarter, 
57,000  tons,  or  6%%  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption,  were  released  as  a  result 
of  appeal;  the  third  and  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  estimates  are  60,000  tons  or  7%% 
of  total  consumption  in  each  three- 
month  period. 

Supplemental  allocations  for  the 
third  quarter  already  are  touching  the 
estimate.  The  preliminary  listing  of 
grants,  made  public  Sept.  20  and  Sept. 
8,  covered  26,555  tons;  today’s  added 
18,967  tons,  bringing  the  total  to  45,522. 


Announced  today  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  grants: 

Washington  Evening  Star .  71S 

Konolutu  Advertiser  .  442 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle .  22 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News .  25 

San  Francisco  Examiner . 502 

San  Francisco  Chronicle .  232 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News .  49 

Miami  Daily  News .  211 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  Post .  123 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pioneer  Press .  251 

Baltimore  Sunpapers  .  992 

Albany  Times  Union .  10 

Tacoma  News  Tribune .  187 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  &  Express.  922 

San  Antonio  Light .  430 

Salisbury  (Md.)  Times .  14 

Vallejo  (Cal.)  Times  -  Herald  -  Vallejo 

Chronicle  .  137 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Times .  92 

Wooster  (O. )  Daily  Record .  10 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune .  22 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram .  12 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun .  27 

Athens  (O. )  Messenger .  3 

People’s  World,  San  Francisco .  1 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star . . .  83 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  (.azette,...  34 

(Heveland  Call  and  Post .  18 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune .  303 

La  Opinion,  l»s  Angeles .  7 

Hartford  Times  .  143 

Spartanburg  (N.  C.)  Herald.  Journal. .  21 

Fort  Worth  Press .  8 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon .  125 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News .  5 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald .  15 

Miami  Herald  .  753 

Washington  Post  .  614 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trihune-I.eader. . . .  17 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Post  Enquirer .  94 

Holland  (Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel .  6 

St.  T.a>uis  Star-Times .  22 

New  York  World-Telegram .  351 

New  York  Journal-American .  2,955 

New  York  News .  1,505 

New  York  Post .  653 

Wall  Street  Journal .  115 

New  York  Mirror .  1,495 

Field  Publications,  N'ew  York .  504 

Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  Tulsa,  Okla. .  283 

Detroit  Free  Press .  1,737 

Detroit  News .  1.660 

Total  . 18.967 


OPEN  COAST  OFTICE 

A  Pacific  Coast  branch  office  has 
been  opened  in  the  Russ  Building,  San 
Francisco,  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson  & 
Walker,  newspaper  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Named  as  manager  of  the 
office,  which  officially  opened  on  Oct. 
1,  is  James  W.  Sykes,  who  for  the 
past  15  years  has  b^n  associated  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


VATICAN  PAPER  IN  U.  S. 

Washington,  Sept.  28 — Because  of 
war  conditions,  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis, 
official  monthly  bulletin,  never  pub¬ 
lished  outside  the  Vatican  before,  will 
be  printed  in  Washington  for  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  conflict.  The  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  will  han¬ 
dle  the  publication. 

■ 

Newspaper  Men 
Part  of  "Unofficial 
General  Staff" 

Washington,  Sept.  28 — More  than  a 
score  of  newspaper  executives,  part 
of  a  group  of  ^  industrial  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  here  for  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference,  have  heard  doleful  reports 
on  the  future  of  the  war  in  which  no 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  role  the 
United  States  newspaper  will  play. 

That  victory  is  assured  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  speeches  by  military  chiefs 
but  the  theme  was  expressed  in  the 
opening  address  by  Under  Secretary 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson:  “’The 
coming  12  months  will  be  costly  in 
blood  and  men.” 

The  gathering  was  an  invitation  af¬ 
fair;  not  to  criticize,  exhort,  or  pep 
talk,  but  to  report  on  what  has  taken 
place  and  what  lies  ahead,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  explained  at  the  outset.  Those 
chosen  to  confer,  he  added,  constitute 
an  unofficial  industrial  general  staff. 

Lt.  Col.  William  G.  Hipps,  recently 
returned  from  New  Guinea  discussed 
the  campaign  in  that  quarter,  explain¬ 
ing  such  stratagems  as  the  long  trek 
over  the  Owen  Stanley  range,  and  the 
concentration  on  air  bases. 

Lt.  Col.  Frederick  S.  Wildman  told 
of  tile  progress  in  the  war  on  Japan. 
Brig.  Gen.  B.  W.  Chidlaw  reported  on 
aircraft  procurement.  The  what  and 
why  of  the  air  transport  command  was 
detailed  by  Col.  Emmett  O’Donnell. 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney  re¬ 
ported  the  enemy  tougher  and 
stronger  today  than  when  the  war 
began,  yet  convinced  that  the  Axis 
cannot  win  the  war  and  striving  now 
for  a  stalemate. 

Other  speakers,  following  the  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  argument  that  victory  is 
ahead  but  maintenance  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  production  schedules  are  es¬ 
sential,  included  Gen.  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Chief  of  Staff;  Maj.  Gen.  George 
V.  Strong,  chief  of  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence;  Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Knudson, 
director  of  production;  Brig.  Gen. 
Laurence  S.  Kuter,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Air  Staff. 

Today’s  meeting  included  an  in¬ 
spection  of  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  during 
which  Secretary  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Vice  Chairman 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  WPB,  spoke. 


FIRST  i 

i 

I  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
]  IN  THE  HOME 

I  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1943,  The  Sun  published  2S>4,000 
more  lines  of  Total  Advertising  than 
the  next  highest  New  York  evening, 
home-going  newspaper. 

I 

The  Sun  is  in  its  19th  consecutive 
I  year  ^f  evening-newspaper  leadership 
in  Total  Advenising.  I 


NEW  YORK 


South  Circulators 
Elect  Arthur 
Daniel  President 

Atlanta  Journal 

Circulation  Manager  Named 

At  Emergency  Meeting 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.,  28 — Election  of 
Arthur  Daniel  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
as  president,  and  a  wide  discussion  of 
post-war  readjustments  featured  the 
two-day  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  last  week.  The  association 
voted  to  meet  next  year  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  but  the  meeting  will 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  direc¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  Daniel,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  was  elevated  from 
the  post  of  first  vice-president,  to 
which  J.  W.  Roper,  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  was  elected.  Curtis  De- 
Lamar,  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  and 
News,  was  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Roper  as  second  vice-president.  Don 
R.  Davis,  of  the  Birmingham  News 
and  Age  Herald,  was  reelected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Directors  named  were  C.  W.  Bev- 
inger,  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sen¬ 
tinel,  reelected  to  represent  Tennes¬ 
see;  Mrs.  Sue  Sharman,  of  Monroe 
News  Star  and  World,  who  was  at¬ 
tending  her  first  meeting,  and  who  will 
represent  Louisiana;  O.  L.  Randall,  of 
the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  rep¬ 
resenting  Georgia;  and  C.  J.  Copeland, 
of  the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledg.er,  the 
retiring  president  of  the  association, 
who  will  represent  Mississippi.  Hold¬ 
over  directors  are  A.  D.  Potter,  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  and 


Duke  Woolington,  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal,  representing  the  two 
states  which  round  out  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association’s  terri¬ 
tory. 

Robert  V.  Taylor,  of  Flint,  Mich., 
circulation  manager  of  the  Flint  Jour¬ 
nal  and  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
declared  that  “unless  something  dras¬ 
tic  is  done  about  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  pretty  soon,  it  will  take  at  least  a 
year  after  the  war  for  the  paper  mills 
to  cut  pulp  logs  and  get  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  production.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  many  outly¬ 
ing  towns  had  necessarily  been 
dropped  because  of  the  ODT  order 
curtailing  mileage  of  trucks  and  also 
due  to  the  diminishing  back  log  of 
trucks,  parts  of  truck  tires.  He  said 
that  carrier  boys  were  getting  scarce 
because  of  the  large  number  of  jobs 
open  to  youths  in  many  fields. 

George  Biggers,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  post-war 
planning  now  and  said,  “There  are 
going  to  be  problems  and  plenty  of 
them  when  this  war  boom  “honey¬ 
moon”  is  over  and  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  are  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  selling  their  product.” 

B.  K.  Neal,  of  the  Mobile  Press  Regis¬ 
ter,  in  speaking  of  efforts  to  overcome 
loss  of  men  to  war  industries,  said  that 
he  found  older  men,  up  to  60,  in  good 
health,  are  just  as  good  or  better  than 
the  go-getter  yoimger  type,  wanted 
before. 

Don  Ck>leman,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  gave  praise  to  women 
as  district  circulation  managers  and 
mailroom  employes.  He  said  that 
“women  who  can  successfully  sell, 
carry  and  collect  for  newspapers  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.” 


iHANDING 


Th«  NEW 
Oklahoma 
CAN  be 
rounded  up! 


Visualize  helpful  hands  offering  you  both  soles  potential  AND 
on  economicoL  proctical  meons  of  attaining  it  .  .  .  PLUS 
merchandising  service  "a  la  carte". 

See  those  stars  scattered  over  Oklahoma! — they  represent  a 
prosperous  urban  population  .  .  .  HOME  cities,  towns  .  .  . 
forming  oreas,  industriol  zones.  In  every  one  of  them  there 
is  a  locally  powerful  daily  newspaper — The  Southwest  Dailies 
Group. 

The  friendly  hands  offer  you  an  aggregate  County  population 
of  652,559.  Per  capita  sales  double  the  state  average. 
Agricultural  income  up  100%  in  2  years.  Twenty-one  A-1 
morkets  spending  over  $125,000,000. 


SouTHUJEST  Dailies  ^Oklahoitia 

N(W  TORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  MfMRHIS  •  HEW  ORLEANS  •  OKLAHOMA  CITT 


ALTUS  TimmM.Demarrai  (ES) 
ALVA  Rerietp-Courier  (ES) 
ANADARKO  N«r<  (ES) 
CLINTON  (ES) 

CL'SHINC  murn  (  ES ) 
DUNCAN  Bannrr  (ES) 
DURANT  DemoerM  (ES) 


ELK  CITY  (ES) 

EL  RENO  Tribunr  (ES) 
EREDERICK  LeiuUr  (E) 


NOR  AT  A  Slor  (E) 
OKEMAH  LraHrr  (ES) 
PAULS  VALLE3'  Dernttcrai 

HENRYb’Ti  A  Frre  Lanem  (ES)  pcrky  Journal  (E)  ^  ' 

HOBART 0«marral-(;6W<ES)p|{V0||  Drmorral  (E> 
HOLDEN V I LLE  N-ir.  (ES)  SEMINOLE  Prorfur,r  (ES) 

LAWTON  Cunnitution  (ES)  VINITA  Journal  (E) 


k 


ChicaaO  Tribuno  planes,  guns  and  other  navy  fighting  eluded  an  address,  by  Theodore  R.  Tribune  this  past  summer  in  cooper- 

gear.  Gamble,  ia  assistant  to  the  Secretary  ation  .with  the  Anthy  Ordnance  and 

Opens  Navy  Show  .  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  Treasury,  were  broadcast  over  Army  Air  Force  commands.  ’ 

Chicago,  Sept.  27. — Rear  Admiral  editor  and  publisher,  welcomed  the  WGN  and  the  MBS.  A  Navy  band  mi. 

John  Downes,  commandant  of  the  Navy  to  Tribune  Square  at  the  open-  participated.  BUYS  OUT  TIOKBTS 

9th  Naval  District,  opened  the  “Back  ing  ceremonies.  Admiral  Downes  re-  Throughout  the  30-day  period,  spe-  When  Hagerstown,  Md.,  had  its 
the  Attack”  Navy  Show  here  Sept,  sponded  in  behalf  of  the  Navy.  The  cial  programs  will  be  given  from  time  premiere  of  the  film,  “This  Is  the 
23,  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  ceremony  took  place  in  Nathan  Hale  to  time;  These  will  include  talks  by  Army,”  the  Herald-Mail  Co.,  pub- 
Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Court  adjoining  Tribune  Tower  where  distinguished  visitors,  Navy  men  who  lisher  of  the  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  connection  with  a  full  size  wooden  replica  of  the  have  been  in  action  in  the  Southwest  Daily  Mail,  purchased  all  the  1,417 
the  Third  War  Loan.  For  30  days,  bow  and  bridge  of  a  patrol  craft  escort  Pacific  and  Mediterranean  areas,  and  seats  in  the  theatre  and  gave  the  seats 
the  Navy  Department  and  numerous  ship,  built  by  Pullman-Standard  Car  concerts  by  Navy  bands.  Navy  boats  to  voluntary  war  workers  in  recogni- 
Navy  contractors  will  have  on  dis-  Manufacturing  Company,  was  chris-  will  be  on  display  in  Chicago  river  tion  of  their  work.  The  $2,500  check 
play  in  and  around  Tribune  Tower  tened  “U.S.S.  Bond  Quota”  by  a  adjacent  to  the  Navy  Show,  which  for  the  seats  went  to  Army  ^ergency 
pillions  of  dollars’  worth  of  ships,  WAVE.  The  ceremonies,  which  in-  follows  similar  shows  staged  by  the  Relief  as  do  all  returns  from  the  film. 


OUBJECTS  of  high  public  interest  take 
^  on  new  life,  with  Parade’s  technique 
of  pre-editing  stories  around  individual 
peopfe— people  who  are  the  human  side 
of  the  news. 

Every  creative  person  in  Advertising, 
vitally  interested  in  readership,  will  get 
practical  pointers  from  studying  the 
methods  that  have  helped  to  achieve  and 
keep  top  family  readership  —  as  proven 
by  frequent  surveys. 


HOW  TOUGH  is  the  U.  S.  soldier  in  World  War  II.’  The 
obstacle  course  weeds  out  men  lacking  in  stamina,  and 
helps  soldiers  todevelop''blitzkrieg”  strength  and  agility. 


WITH  TYPICAL  SOLDIERS,  Parade 
then  took  readers  over  the  pun¬ 
ishing  obstacles  in  the  course. 


THESE  HIGH  SPOTS  of  the  Army’s 
version  of  an  old  football  train¬ 
ing  trick  were  carefully  planned. 


rnmmm 

Hi 

LIKE  A  MOVIE  on  paper.  Parade's  story  CAPTIONS  SYNCHRONIZE  with  photographs.  Readers  get  the  effect  of  a  skillfully 

captures  the  essence  of  army  training  directed,  expeitly  cast  picture-story  —  every  piaure  pre-edited  for  people,  positions, 

through  individuals.  action,  composition.  More  about  Parade  ^itorial  methods  next  month! 


Akrsn  Beacon  lournal 
Bridlfport  Sunday  Post 
Chicase  Sun 

Danvtr  Rocky  Mountain  Nows 
Ootroit  Frto  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times- Union  Wsshincton  Pest 
Youncstown  Vindierter 

Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


Nashville  Tennessean 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
Newark  Star-Ledaer 
Portland  iMe.l  Sunday  Telegram 
Syracuse  HersM-Amarican 
Toledo  Times 


arade 

405  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  V. 


22— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Mt.  Vernon  Argus  Sells 
21  Pages  of  Dr.  “Quizzo' 


can  do  jxist  what  you  like  with  the  St.  Louis  Paper 


page,  because  you  control  the  idea; 
and  once  the  page  is  sold,  you  can 
establish  a  waiting  list,  which  is  one 


Rules  on  Advertising 

Additional  curtailment  of  newsprint 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


of  the  most  interesting  angles  of  the  for  the  fourth  quarter  has  necessitated 
campaign.  You  know  how  the  radio  six  requests  which  the  St.  Louis  Post¬ 
boys  sell  that  part  of  their  program.  Dispatch  has  made  to  agencies  regard- 
“There  are  just  so  many  minutes  in  fog  national  advertising, 
each  hour,  a  spot  once  bought  has  an  Like  numerous  others,  the  paper 


(Number  SO  In  a  eeries) 

TWO  YEARS  AGO,  Art  Saunders 


planation  of  the  campaign,  the  four  accumulative  value,  etc.”  has  asked  for  optional  insertion  dates, 

.  rules  of  the  contest,  the  previous  Fmally,  the  “Dr.  Quizzo”  idea  is  preferably  options  nmning  Wednesday 


L  asked  his  lo<»l  advertisers  about  Each  ad  is  enclosed  in  a  three-point  Here  are  the  rules  of  the  conte^  notices,  amusement  ^d  s^ar  ai 

Ae  “iM  that  they  could  trace  to  the  rule  with  the  exception  of  a  four  col-  “(1)  Prize  awar^  be  m  Trade  and  vitally  eli^tmg  ^1  cl^ifi^ 
me  sales  mat  uicjr  j _  _  _ _  nn  fKat  Hav.  it  askfi  th<» 


lo^  advertisers  and,  in  less  than  a  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  ad.  Fotu^  Prize,  $3,  and  Fifth  Prize,  ^2.  Althoi^  no  limitation  on  the 

week.  21  concerns  signed  up  for  a  21-  Here  are  typical  questions  that  an-  Entries  will  be  judged  on  accura^  size  of  a^  has  b«n  set,  the  j^per 

th^  advertisers  now  pay  for  their  i  Who  is  the  president  of  the  Lions 

''BSore  a"^  condensed  outline  of  this  ^‘rWhat  is  the  name  of  the  city  clerk  reserv^  the  right  to  desig-  ^n  ^e 

campaign  is  given,  we  would  like  to  of  Mount  Vernon?  store  on  wluch^- ^a^Merchan- 

’  one  or  two  observations  about  3 — ^Hame  the  third  and  fifth  mayors  }?  be  drawn.  _  5j!^5fv  the  fair  allocation  of 

1. _ j  full  -f  V.. — “(2)  Questions  will  appear  at  bot-  To  simplify  the  fair  aUocaUon  of 


make  one  or  two  observations  about  5_Name  the  third  and  fifth  mayors  be  drawn, 

the  sales  and  good-will  results  of  full  of  Mount  Vernon.  ^  “(2)  Quertions  will  appe^  at  bot- 

page,  cooperative  c^paigns.  such  ^  4-Locate  the  clubhouses  operated  mf^rhe^Xe 


tom  of  each  advertisement  on  this  space,  agencies  are  asked  to  releoM 
page  and  all  must  be  answered.  the  cximplete  schedule  for  the  month 


,»g^coope«v*«  rZ  page  and  aU  must  be  answered.  the  complete  schedule  for  the  month 

Aurch  PS8«».  by  toe  Boys  Gub  of  Mount  Vernon  P  «  3^  Everyone  over  16  years  of  age  at  the  first  of  the  month  and  to  ship 

farm  pages  and  food  p^  .  5— Whose  phone  num^  is  Moimt  eligible  to  enter  toe  ‘Dr.  Quizzo’  plates  and  mats  early  because  of  war- 

Whot  Do  Prosp^  contest  except  employes  of  the  Daily  time  transportation  delays. 

Up  to  two  years  ^o  this  wnter  P“^  telephone  calls  witom  48  sponsoring  toe  ^  H  TYl7rPTTCrMr> 

questioned  toe  value  of  special  fea^e  ^  Wha(  u  Watod  at  Vnurtli  contest.  They  do  not  have  to  be  Argus  UNITY  IN  ADVERTISING 
pages,  particularly  building  pages.  Our  ^What  store  is  located  at  61  Fourth  subscribers.  The  Knights  of  Columbus,  toe  Free 

cxiticiisiDS  were  based  on  goss4>..*>m*  «  ..  •  *  “(4)  Entries  must  be  mailed  to  the  and  Accepted  Masons  and  toe  B’nai 

rather  sketchy  research,  and  a  lack  of  Argus  office.  Address  ‘Dr.  Quizzo,’  BrHh  jointly  sponsored  a  full-page  ad 

understanding  of  just  what  goes  on  in  “  “e  s«  we  Mve  ust^.  ^  Entries  must  in  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele- 

a  prospect’s  mind  when  he  or  she  de-  ^  be  received  not  later  than  (noon  grom.  Sept  23,  backing  the  TWrd  War 

cides  to  change  from  one  laundry  to  ,,  .  ..  kC  Wednesday)  following  publication  of  Loan  Drive.  Headed  “We’re  All  in 


The  Knights  of  Columbus,  toe  Free 


“(4)  Entries  must  be  mailed  to  the  and  Accepted  Masons  and  toe  B’nai 
Argus  office.  Address  ‘Dr.  Quizzo,’  Brito  jointly  sponsored  a  full-page  ad 


.„oa»r,  o,  bi«,  .  pUn.  or 


„(  «m™,  .  lanre  rlraightforward  copy  Uit  toirao  nT‘”f™  ”’"5.““,^'/’*’?' 

The  mathematics  of  seUm^g  a  large  merchandise  or  services  “y®- 

consumer  unit  such  as  a  bed,  furnace,  j  me  mercnanoise  or  services  Editor'.  Note:  Alter  Mr.  saum 

luuH  ottered.  Nothing  fancy  about  any  of  Mr.  FeWman's  atory  on  “Dr.  Qu 

bathroom  equipment  or  pimo,  are  ^  ^  *.  .y  j  foiiowins  note:  "With  ea 

Quite  simple.  Here  is  a  typical  ex-  _  l  become  more  enthuaed  ov 

atnnle  of  toe  cost  of  sifting  out  sev-  SI  2*  Per  Peqe 


It  Together  ...  in  Superior,”  toe  ad, 
m  at  toe  print^  in  red  and  black,  emphasized 
toe  unity  of  “every  race,  creed  and 


ample  of  toe  cost  of  sifting  out  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  prospects  and  selling 
them. 


« ^  j  me  mercnanoise  or  services  Editor’.  Note:  Alter  Mr.  Sounder,  read  denomination  in  Superior  in  the  war 
ottered.  Nothing  fancy  about  any  of  Mr.  Fehiman'a  atory  on  “Dr.  Quiaao,"  he  a 
t})em  wrote  the  lollowinr  note:  “With  each  week 'a 

.....  .  '*"“*•  *  become  more  enthuaed  over  the  In- 

$12i  Per  Peqe  'emt  aroused  in  the  community.  The  Lionx 

At  a  dollar  an  inch,  toe  page  yields  o?er  om“o1  theiV  lunch^"meeUi!S  To 
wWch,  as  ScUlMeT  oT 


Based  on  U.  S.  Government  and  stated  before,  is  about  32%  above  toe  value  in  da.,  and  aureested  that  ^"Tupii" 
local  government  figures,  it  card  rates  for  the  same  space  in  other  unT°V^%roS“later“in’*fhT‘S'r^  ‘’wV 


that  a  given  market— about  1,100,000  parts  of  toe  paper, 
people— would,  during  1941,  buy  about  These  are  difficu 
7,000  units  of  a  basement  convenience,  disc  is  scarce,  repa 
retailing  at  from  $200  to  $450.  to  find;  so  many  lo 


To  reach  all  of  the  prospects  it  was  that  they  must  have  something  dif- 
decid^  to  run  a  total  of  five  80-line  ferent,  something  that  is  “like  the  Sixteen  lonely  soldiers  boys  on  a 

advertisements  every  week,  for  40  snappy  radio  programs  of  So  &  So.”  lonely  island  “somewhere  out  in  toe 

week.  The  schedule  was  staggered.  For  these  advertisers,  “Dr.  Quizzo”  is  Pacific”  have  foxmd  their  favorite  pin- 
One  morning  paper  and  two  evening  the  answer.  It’s  flexible,  it  keeps  the  up  girl  “Doris,”  toanks  to  a  letter  they 
papers  were  u^.  The  combined  cir-  advertisers  on  toe  job  for  at  least  21  wrote  to  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York  and 
culation  of  toe  tluree  papers  was  340,-  weeks.  (Note:  If  an  advertiser  drops  Philadelphia  merchants,  and  a  gen- 
000  (daily).  Multiply  this  by  five  ads  out,  another  one  is  ready  to  take  his  erous  space  in  a  huge  display  ad 
each  week  and  you  have  a  total  weekly  place,  and  toe  Mt  Vernon  Argus  placed  by  toe  department  sore  man- 
circulation  of  1,700,000.  Multiply  this  salesmen  don’t  hesitate  to  point  out  agement  in  the  Philadelphia  news- 
by  40  weeks  and  you  have  a  total  an-  this  fact.)  papers.  (E.&P,,  Sept.  25,  page  81.) 

nual  circulation  of  68,000,000.  Of  course,  there  are  a  dozen  differ-  Hardly  had  toe  Philadelphia  news- 

At  toe  end  of  toe  year,  the  store  run-  ent  variations  of  this  idea.  You  can  papers  appeared  on  toe  street  toan  a 
ning  toe  advertising,  had  sold  a  total  restrict  it  to  small  advertisers;  you  Frankford  High  School  girl  recognized 
of  1,400  imits— dollar  voliune  $310,000.  can  sell  toe  old  customers  who  have  toe  photo  as  toat  of  her  chum,  Doris 
’The  advertising  cost  was  2.4%  of  total  dropped  out;  (in  toe  case  of  the  Argus,  Elizabeth  Di  Maio,  1406  Engiewood 
sales.  10  o*  21  accounts  are  non-adver-  Street,  Mayfair,  Philadelphia.  Imme- 

The  only  difference  in  this  campaign  tisers)  you  can  make  toe  initial  sched-  diately  Doris  went  to  Gimbels  and 

and  the  “Dr.  Quizzo”  page  is  that  the  ule  13  weeks  to  get  them  started;  you  clinched  the  identification. 

advertiser  had  to  sift  out  his  prospects,  ip  ■  - -  ■■  ■  '  ■  "  '  -  - 

with  his  own  advertising.  Unless  a 
prospect  was  definitely  in  need  of  his 

merchandise,  he  turned  toe  page  on  kv  •  i-*  "a-  'it*  r 

which  this  ad  appeared  week  after  A  Dig  paper  m  Q  Dig  City  IS  lOOKing  tor  Q  manag- 

Five  Prises  a  Week  ing  editor.  Somewhere  in  the  coimtry,  there  is  I 

In  toe  “Dr.  Quizzo”  campaign  the  .  .i  .  .j  .  , 

reader  of  the  full  page  of  21  six-inch  a  mon  wtio  con  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of 

ads,  is  compelled  to  read  all  the  a^  au  •  i-  ear  i  i  i  . 

if  he  wishes  to  qualify  for  any  of  toe  me  ]OD.  We  Ore  loolong  for  him  ond  mvite 

five  cash  prizes  awarded  each  week.  ».  •  . 

Note:  All  prizes  are  issued  as  trade  Confidential  Correspondence. 

orders.  Fhat  prize  $10;  second  $6; 
third  $4;  fourth  $3  and  fifth  $2.  “Dr. 

Quizzo”  reserves  toe  right  to  designate 

^tabiishment  Box  364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

where  toe  Trade  Merchandise  Or¬ 
ders”  are  to  be  honored. 

The  upper  right  hand  comers  of  toe 

full  page  acts  are  reserved  for  toe  ex-  ■  -  .  — 


parts  of  tho  paper.  have  had  many  comipUmentary  telf^hone 

These  are  difficult  days.  Merchan-  ““’'sTl. 

dise  IS  scarce,  repairmen  are  not  easy  cieriry.  plus  many  readers  and  mori'h.inls.” 
to  find;  so  many  local  advertisers  feel 


AD  FINDS  GIRL 


BU&Yd 

Word/'^ 


A  big  paper  in  a  big  city  is  looking  for  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Somewhere  in  the  coimtry,  there  is 
a  man  who  con  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  job.  We  ore  looking  for  him  and  invite 
confidential  correspondence. 

Box  364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


By  Ito  very  location  Bayonne 
has  become  one  of  the  sreat 
major  Industrial  areas  ot  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ship  terminals,  railroad 
docks,  mile  •  Ions  causeways. 
Naval  BasM  and  pennant-wln- 
nlnc  shipyards  testify  to  an 
unparalleled  three-way  water 
artery.  Hundreds  of  (riant  or¬ 
ganisations  have  hure  branches 
here. 

War  flurry?  Definitely  NO. 
Bayonne's  eamintr  power  is  de¬ 
finitely  PERMANENT. 


CAN  T  BE  SOLD  from 
k.  thp  Outs i  de  . 


In  all  this  steady,  SURE,  last- 
inr  growth  The  Bayonne  Times 
has  been  a  civic  champion.  The 
people  have  always  looked  to 
it  lor  news  —  guidance  and 
BUYING  advice. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Bogner  &  Martin 
National  Rsprsssntativsi 
2t5  Madiion  Avo.,  Naw  York,  N.Y. 
540  N.MichIgsnAvo., Chicago,  III. 
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THE  BYLINE  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 


^  E  D  I  T  R  I  A  L'^ 


TIME  FOR  nGHTING 

RADIO’S  ionf^-heralded  plan  to  solicit  advertising 
from  retail  stores  will  be  placed  before  the 
first  group  of  prospective  customers  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Oct.  12.  The  presentation,  in  the  form  of 
films  and  records,  is  being  advertised  with  all  the 
showmanship  talent  that  the  radio  industry  pos¬ 
sesses.  and  after  the  initial  showing,  a  force  of  16 
salesmen  will  carry  it  to  other  major  cities  for 
demonstration.  The  scheme  holds  some  ques¬ 
tions  for  which  answers  are  not  presently  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  certain  that  newspapers  are  facing  a 
formidable  onslaught  on  the  backbone  of  their 
income. 

This  invasion  will  not  be  beaten  off  without  a 
fight.  The  radio  people  have  never  been  able  to 
attract  any  notable  volume  of  retail  advertising, 
but  they  have  ma.ssed  their  resources  of  selling 
talent  and  money  to  carry  their  new  story 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  not  in  their  tactics  to 
antagonize  newspapers  openly.  Their  presenta¬ 
tion  wnll  praise  the  great  service  that  the  daily 
press  has  rendered  to  retailing.  Radio,  it  will  be 
claimed,  by  adding  its  power  to  the  newspaper 
advertising,  will  so  broaden  the  market  and  in¬ 
crease  sales  that  the  net  result  will  be  increased 
advertising  budgets  for  newspapers.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  if  the  plan  finds  acceptance  from  retailers, 
the  immediate  result  will  be  an  impairment  of 
new.spaper  schedules.  That  can  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Successful  resistance  by  newspapers  will  re¬ 
quire  drastic  and  dramatic  departures  from  their 
pre.sent  selling  techniques.  For  one  thing,  it  will 
call  for  cooperation  between  local  newspapers 
rather  than  destructive  competitive  .selling.  The 
radio  (xiople  are  .selling  their  medium,  not  any  par¬ 
ticular  station,  at  this  time,  and  the  new.spapers 
will  have  to  unite  in  telling  the  new.spaper  story — 
and  making  it  a  good  one. 

That  new.spa|)ers  have  the  sound  factual  foun¬ 
dation  for  resisting  invasion  of  this  domain  which 
has  always  been  |>eculiarly  their  own  is  beyond 
doubt.  That  they  have  put  their  l)e.st  foot  for¬ 
ward  at  all  times  is  not  .so  certain.  Too  many  local 
adverti.sing  staffs  are  not  as  expert  in  advertising 
and  merchandising  problems  as  they  should  be, 
and  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  against  the  galaxy 
of  s[)ecially  chosen  and  trained  men  who  will  tell 
radio’s  introductory  story.  That  cannot  be 
remedied  overnight,  but  steps  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  should  l)e  undertaken  at  once.  Also  of  im¬ 
mediate  necessity  is  concentration  on  the  problem 
of  the  best  men  each  newspaper  has  to  perfect 
contacts  with  merchant  groups  in  every  city 
where  the  new  comj)etition  threatens.  The  ta.sk 
is  imp<jrtant  enough  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  publisher,  the  editor,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  organization  who  can  tell  the  newspaper  story 
with  force  and  dignity. 

Illustrative  of  the  technique  available  to  news¬ 
papers  is  that  used  by  Harvey  R.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  A 
series  of  .six  luncheons  were  given  by  Mr.  Young 
for  groups  of  advertisers  in  important  classifica¬ 
tions;  the  final  luncheon,  for  automotive  dealers, 
will  be  held  next  Tuesday.  At  these  se.s.sions, 
panels  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
for  its  “Greatest  Show  on  Earth’’  presentation 
were  shown  to  the  guests,  who  included  the  top 
men  in  stores  and  other  in.stitutions  interested  in 
advertising.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  or  any  other  newspaper,  the  story  Ix'ing 
that  the  effort  was  promotion  for  .\merican  and 


The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth:  but  the 
word  6t  our  Cod  shall  stand  forever.  ISAIAH,  XL,  8. 


Canadian  newspapers  and  for  the  enlightenment 
of  advertisers  on  the  importance  of  the  newspaper 
medium.  The  careful  planning  which  marked 
these  meetings  matches  the  skill  with  which  radio 
is  telling  its  stor>',  and  it  is  certain  that  Columbus 
merchants  have  a  better  appreciation  of  their  own 
and  all  other  daily  new.spa{)ers  than  they  had 
early  this  .summer. 

The  fanfare  and  showmanship  with  which  the 
broadcasters  have  surrounded  their  approach  to 
the  new  field  is  foreign  to  the  practice  of  most 
newspa;>ers.  It  will  probably  not  be  necessary 
for  newspapers  to  emulate  radio  in  that  respect, 
but  new.spapers  will  find  it  hard  to  hold  all  their 
ground  against  this  competition  unless  they  face 
the  job  with  unity  of  purpose.  A  start  has  been 
ma<lc  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  .\s.sociation,  which  is  gather¬ 
ing  the  facts  for  its  memhersliip.  The  results  of 
that  survey  .should  be  available  soon,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  results  will  supply  all  news¬ 
papers  with  the  ammunition  they  need  for  de¬ 
fense  now  and  aggressive  forward  movement 
later. 

CHARLES  H.  DENNIS 

BEGINNING  NEWSPAPER  work  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1882,  Charles 
Henry  Dennis  filled  every  important  editorial 
post  on  that  paper  in  the  cour.se  of  an  active  half- 
century.  Since  1931  he  has  been  editor  emeritus, 
and  his  death  at  the  age  of  83  years  on  Sept.  25 
broke  one  of  the  important  links  of  modern  jour- 
nali.sm  with  its  beginnings.  Mr.  Dennis  was 
a.s.sociated  only  with  the  News  during  that  long 
career,  with  the  exception  of  a  term  as  city  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  Record,  al.so  published  by 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  and  as  director  of  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service. 

His  only  interest  was  journalism.  He  was  one 
o!  the  pioneers  in  organizing  the  .\merican  Society 
of  Newspai)er  Editors,  served  for  several  years 
as  a  director,  but  declined  any  higher  honor.  His 
philosophy  was  well  expressed  at  a  banquet  given 
ill  his  honor  five  years  ago  at  the  Univer.sity  of 
Illinois,  when  he  .said: 

“A  newspai>er  has  its  character  to  preserve  and 
its  soul  to  save  every  publication  day.” 

"ESSENTIALITY"  IN  GERMANY 

.\CCORDING  to  Paul  Junes,  in  the  Philadelphia 

Bulletin  for  Sept.  22,  more  than  125  German 
newspapers  and  1,000  other  i>eriodicals  have 
su.s|)ended  publication  during  the  past  six  months. 
Shortage  of  newsprint  (despite  the  seizure  of 
Norway’s  production)  and  of  manjMiwer  arc  saiil 
to  be  the  reasons.  As  might  be  surmi.sed,  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  victims  pre.served  the  journals  owned 
by  Hitler  and  other  Nazi  head  men,  but  doomed 
the  Frankfurter  Zeituug,  once  one  of  the  liest 
known  papers  of  Eurojie,  aud  guardian  of  a 
semblance  of  independence  even  under  the  Third 
Reich.  When  “essentiality”  is  definable  by  jiolit- 
ical  standards,  strange  results  can  be  exjiceted. 


ANOTHER  NEWSPRINT  CUT 

THERE  ISN’T  much  comfort  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  reading  the  latest  order  for  print  paper 
reduction  effective  Oct.  1,  in  repeating  “I  told  you 
so.” 

There  is  still  less  comfort  in  contemplating 
the  situation  that  newspapers  will  face  in  1944, 
despite  the  doubtful  assurance  that  present  con¬ 
sumption  rates  may  hold  until  midyear.  After 
that,  the  tonnage  available  for  U.  S.  newspapers 
will  dejiend  ujxm  the  amount  of  wood  cut  before 
deep  snow  comes  to  the  Canadian  forests,  and  no 
information  as  yet  at  hand  warrants  any  op¬ 
timism  on  that  score. 

Reports,  as  yet  unconfirmed,  are  that  the  WPB 
is  considering  substitution  of  1942  consumption  for 
that  of  1941  as  a  base  for  1944  operations.  That 
betokens  di.scomfort  at  least,  and  maybe  disaster, 
for  a  good  many  newspai>er.s.  The  first  nine 
months  of  1942,  it  will  be  recalled,  marked  a 
period  of  doldrums  in  advertising.  Large  na¬ 
tional  firms  were  busy  converting  from  peace  Id 
war  pro<luction  and  did  comparatively  little  ad¬ 
vertising,  either  commercial  or  institutional.  The 
result  was  that  many  newspapers  worked  with 
sharply  curtailed  paper  budgets,  only  a  few  run¬ 
ning  editions  that  could  be  called  “open.”  If  news- 
jiapers  which  exercised  .strict  economy  in  1942 
and  did  the  same  in  1943,  complying  with  Order 
L-240,  are  compelled  to  cut  back  from  1942 
levels  at  pre.sent  reduction  rates,  their  stringency 
will  be  urgent. 

That  strongly  competitive  conditions  still  apply 
in  the  major  cities  is  indicated  by  the  relatively 
large  extra-quota  allotments  to  several  important 
newspapers  during  the  third  quarter.  Some  of 
these  papers  also  received  allowances  on  appeals 
in  the  first  and  second  quarters.  The  sum  of 
their  activities  during  the  past  nine  months,  as 
outlined  on  another  page  of  this  issue  by  John 
Dana  Wi.se,  will  be  that  ten  major  cities  received 
almut  75  per  cent  of  the  paper  granted  ex-quota 
by  the  WPB.  The  total  of  all  tonnage  granted 
on  appeals  is  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  Canadian  exports  to  this  country,  or  nearly 
the  amoi!  t  that  the  original  order  was  expected 
to  conserve. 

The  record  makes  it  plain  that  the  majority  of 
small  city  publishers  as  well  as  many  in  the 
metropolitan  centers  have  honestly  striven  to 
comply  witli  the  order.  In  the  ca.se  of  others,  local 
conditions  made  strict  compliance  impo.ssible,  and 
the  WPB,  possibly  with  mistaken  generosity,  tried 
to  temper  the  wind  to  these  people.  In  any  event 
the  desired  amount  of  paper  was  not  saved,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  .saved  bj'  the  provisions  of 
the  fourth  quarter  cut.  Publishers  will  have  to 
work  against  decreasing  inventories  in  order  to 
•come  near  to  compliance  with  the  new^ reduction, 
and  a  lot  of  them  had  better  pray  for  a  winter 
without  an  overplus  of  ice  and  snow  in  the 
Canadian  forests. 

But.  more  than  ever.  Editor  &  Publi.shk.r 
stresses  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  elimination 
of  all  waste,  e.specially  that  due  to  com|)etitive 
selling.  There  can  be  paper  for  all — not  as  much 
as  could  be  used,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  get 
by  with  if  .selfi.shncss  is  knocked  out  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

Otherwi.se,  publishers  will  have  to  face 
frankly  the  spectre  of  government  allocation  of 
tonnage  to  individual  enterpri.ses  on  the  hard-to- 
define  ba.sis  of  “e.ssentiality.”  That  shoulo  he 
avoided,  if  possible. 
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i  PERSONAL 
MENTION 


H.  F.  BURMBSTER,  until  recently 

financial  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the 
newly  created 
position  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  busi¬ 
ness  adviser  to 
the  publisher  of 
the  Long  Beach 
Sun  and  Press- 
Telegram.  Bur- 
mester  joined  the 
Long  Beach 
Press  in  1918  and 
was  its  city  edi¬ 
tor  before  be¬ 
coming  financial 
editor  of  the 
Press-Telegram.  He  has  also  worked 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Seattle  Times,  newspapers  in  Portland, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City  and  other 
cities,  and  on  the  Associated  Press, 
and  for  two  years  was  president  of  the 
Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Grant,  better  known 
as  Stewart  James,  publisher  of  the 
Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee,  and 
Mr.  Grant  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  recently  born  and  named  Elizabeth 
James  Grant. 

Capt.  John  M.  Tapers,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  News- 
Democrat,  has  been  called  to  active 
duty  with  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Henry  Wrenn,  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  bureau  manager 
in  Tallahassee.  James  P.  Banta  and 
Philip  Turner  are  the  new  advertising 
and  circulation  managers  respectively. 
The  News-Democrat  is  owned  by 
Lloyd  Griscom,  former  minister  to 
Japan  and  ambassador  to  Italy  and 
Brazil. 

Talbot  Patrick,  now  on  leave  from 
his  duties  as  publisher  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  as  a  major  in  the 
Army’s  specialists  reserve,  the  War 
Department  announced.  Patrick  has 
been  in  Washington  since  April,  1942, 
when  he  joined  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures.  He  left  the  OFF  a  short 
time  later  to  enter  the  Office  of  War 
Information  when  it  took  over  the 
former  organization. 


In  The  Business  Office 

J.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  who  joined 

the  classified  department  of  the 
New  York  Post,  in  June.  1943,  has 
been  appointed  real  estet**  editor.  He 
previously  was  connected  with  the 
real  estate  advertising  department  of 
the  World  Telegram.  Julian  Leeds, 
with  the  Post  since  1937,  in  various 
capacities,  leaves  the  real  estate  desk 
to  join  the  amusement  advertising 
staff  of  the  Post. 

Thomas  Mills,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has 
resumed  his  duties  after  several 
weeks’  illness. 

Cleo  O’Connor  has  resumed  his 
duties  in  the  advertising  department 
:  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
:  and  Evening  Gazette  after  several 
weeks’  hospital  treatment. 

Richard  Berwick  has  resigned  as 
director  of  publicity  of  the  Philadel- 
;  phia  Record  to  do  public  relations 
work  in  Washington. 

Sheldon  B.  Newman  has  joined  the 
organization  of  Lorenzen  &  Thomp- 
lon,  Inc.,  Chicago  newspaper  repre- 
j  sentatives.  For  the  past  15  years  he 
t  bas  been  western  manager  for  the 

I  William  J,  Morton  Co. 

Yeoman  Theo  Couch,  formerly  an 
auditor  with  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Pub¬ 
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lishing  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Couch  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  bom  Sept.  13  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  is  stationed. 

Eli  C.  Minton,  formerly  with  Simp¬ 
son,  Reilly’s  Los  Angeles  office,  has 
become  associated  with  Robert  W. 
Walker,  Los  Angeles  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative.  Minton  previously  spent 
15  years  with  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  the  latter  part  of  which 
time  he  was  manager  of  their  Pacific 
Coast  division. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dunker  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son.  Jack 
Fanning  Dunker  on  Sept.  20  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ker  is  an  employe  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  Company. 

Robert  Kelsey,  member  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal 
advertising  staff,  was  elected  sous 
chef  de  chemin  de  fer  of  the  40  and 
8.  fun  making  affiliate  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  at  its  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Omaha,  Neb. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GEORGE  W.  BARRETTE,  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript, 
is  the  winner  of  the  1943  American 
Legion  Editorial 
Apprecia- 
tion  Trophy 
Contest  for  his 
editorial,  “They 
Will  Tell  Us.’’ 

The  editorial  was 
published  March 
21,  1943,  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  the 
beginning  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  life  of  the 
Legion.  Barrette, 

is  ©'org.  W.  Barren, 

of  World  War  I 

and  has  a  son  in  service  now,  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  profession  since  be¬ 
fore  the  last  war,  and  has  worked  on 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Times,  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Ill.)  Courier,  the  United 
Press,  the  Peoria  Star,  and  the  Evans¬ 
ton  News-Index,  as  well  as  the  Tran¬ 
script.  The  award  was  made  at  the 
Legion’s  national  convention  in 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Tommy  Kouzmanoff  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  sports  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (O.)  Daily  News  to  become  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

M.  H.  Williams,  managing  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  a  non-alumnus,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive 


committee  of  the  Dartmouth  Club  of 
Worcester  Sept  24.  Mr.  Williams  is 
the  father  of  Ensign  Robert  A.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Dartmouth  dass  of  ’43. 

Kenneth  M.  Russell,  supervisory  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  general  news  desk  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York,  has 
resigned  to  become  assistant  to  C. 
Russell  Feldmann,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  International  Machine 
Tool  Corporation.  He  will  have  charge 
of  sales  promotion,  public  relations 
and  other  matters  for  International, 
which  has  plants  in  EUkhart  and  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  and  for  other  cor¬ 
porate  interests  of  Feldmann.  Russell 
joined  the  AP  in  1934  in  Madison, 
Wis.  Previously  he  had  worked  for 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
and  La  Crosse  Tribune. 

Sandringham  Graves  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  editor  for  the  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Colonist.  Mr.  Graves  has  been 
carrying  on  in  this  capacity  for  some 
time  past  during  the  illness  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  subsequent  death  of  the 
former  editor. 

Ed  Fisher,  city  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Clay¬ 
ton  Sutton  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Herald. 

Richard  K.  Bellamy,  radio  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  can  now  do  a 
first  hand  piece  on  the  perils  of  home 
canning.  Bellamy  was  helping  his  wife 
can  tomatoes  and  was  scalded  on  the 
face,  arms  and  shoulders  when  one 
of  the  glass  jars  exploded  after  re¬ 
moval  from  the  oven. 

O.  A.  Kennedy,  82,  dean  of  the 
American  newspapers  in  Utah,  is  the 
new  “20  and  50  Years  Ago”  column 
for  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  succeeding  the  late  Mrs.  Ethel 
Glasmann  Clark. 

Miss  Kay  Umphrey  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  Associated  Press  office 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  coming  from 
the  Detroit  office.  She  succeeds  Mar¬ 
vin  Arrowsmith  who  has  gone  to 
Washington  with  the  Associated  Press 
bureau. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Burchett,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette,  has  returned  to  her  de^  after 
having  spent  the  summer  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  where  her  husband  was 
stationed  before  he  entered  the  Of¬ 
ficers  Candidate  School  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

James  E.  Byrd,  formerly  with  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard  and  Derrick, 
has  taken  over  the  editorship  of  the 
Waverly  (Va.)  Sussex-Surry  Dispatch. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ON  FOR  THE 
ELEVENTH 

SUCCESSIVE 

SUCCESSFUL 

SEASON 

Paul  B.  Williamson — he’s  proven 
90  per  cent  right  in  forecasting 
the  outcome  of  over  23,000  games 
in  the  past  ten  years — is  still  pick¬ 
ing  ’em  right  despite  the  way  the 
gridiron  picture  has  heen  jig- 
sawed  this  season. 

Over  two  million  readers  are  be¬ 
ing  kept  football-wise  the  William¬ 
son  way  in  the  following  papers: 


By  Announcing  their 

NEW 

i  SUNDAY  COLOR 
:  COMIC  HALF  PAGE!* 

After  a  laugh-packed  year  in  the 
black  and  white  daily  comic  strip 
field,  THE  BERRYS  are  now  offered 
as  a  4-color  Sunday  feature  in  either 
Vi-page*t  V5-P*g«*  or  tabloid*. 

Recently,  right  in  the  midst  of 
newsprint  shortage,  10  reader-in¬ 
terest-minded  editors  have  added 
THE  BERRYS  .  .  .  they  are  aware 
that  today  quality  features  are  of 
utmost  importance! 
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fairy  Baker,  General  Manager 
401  WEST  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion 

Austin  American- 
Statesman 
Baltimore  Sun 
Boston  Globe 
Charlotte  Observer 
Columbuii  Citizen 
Duncan  Banner 
Durham  Sun 
El  Paso  Herald- 
Post 

Ft.  Wayne  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette 
Houston  Press  i 
Idaho  Falls  Post- 1 
Register 
l.aredo  Times 

For  sainpic.s 
wire  to 


Lake  Charles 
American-Press 
Lincoln  Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar 

Nashville  Banner 
Orlando  Sentinel 
&  Reporter-Star 
Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord 

Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian 

St.  Louis  Star- 
Times 

Tulsa  Tribune 
Vi'inslon  •  Salem 
!  Journal-Sentinel 

and  term.s  please 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  25 


Harold  Zimmer  is  tiie  new  real 
estate  editor  of  the  St.  Louia  Globe 
Democrat,  replacing  Fred  Hume  who 
has  taken  over  the  county  run. 

Ray  Webster,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
East  St.  Louis  Journal,  is  reporting 
now  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  Les  Ernst,  Globe-Democrat  re¬ 
write  man,  has  returned  to  his  old  job 
ated  with  the  Courier  for  the  past 
year. 

Jack  McDonald,  former  sports 
writer  on  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  and  a  veteran  of  World  War 
at  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript. 

Arthur  W.  Hepner,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  arid  sev¬ 
eral  papers  in  the  Carribean  area,  is 
now  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
in  a  reporting  and  rewrite  capacity. 

Katheryn  C.  Metz,  former  federal 
reporter  with  the  Denver  Post,  has 
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joined  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  news 
staff. 

Martha  Sager,  script  writer  for  Sta¬ 
tion  WXYZ,  has  joined  the  Detroit 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press.  Jerry 
Liska,  Associated  Press  sports  writer, 
is  moving  over  to  cover  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  activities  at  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  He  has  been  covering  Michigan 
State  at  Lansing.  The  Lansing  assign¬ 
ment  has  been  taken  over  for  the  AP 
by  Roberta  Applegate,  from  the  De¬ 
troit  office. 

Mrs.  Pugh  Moore,  wife  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  war  correspondent,  has 
been  named  successor  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Pardue  as  society  editor  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean.  Miss 
Pardue  accepted  a  government  post. 

Harry  Krause,  staff  photographer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  joined 
the  police  radio  division  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bureau  of  Police. 

Gil  Babbitt,  former  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  reporter  and  more  recently 
publicity  director  for  radio  station 
WPEN  in  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
special  events  group  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  New  York. 

Michael  W.  Mountjoy,  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record  for  some  years, 
has  transferred  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Ralph  Hodge,  a  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
newspaperman,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

Siegfried  T.  Mickelson,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism.  University  of 
Minnesota,  will  devote  one-third  time 
to  teaching  this  year  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  news  editor  of  WCCO,  CBS 
outlet  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Prof.  Mick¬ 
elson  organized  the  station’s  news  bu¬ 
reau  earlier  this  year.  Prof.  M.  V. 
Charnley  of  the  university’s  school  of 
journalism  served  as  assistant  news 
editor  of  WCCO  during  the  summer. 

Prof.  J.  Edward  Gerald  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  enrolled  in  the  graduate  school 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
will  spend  the  academic  year  working 
for  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
political  science  with  a  double  minor 
in  journalism,  and  as  teaching  as¬ 
sistant  in  journalism. 

Evelyn  Harris,  who  in  1906  left  the 
position  of  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  to  cast  his  lot  in  public 
relations  with  the  Southern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  re¬ 
tired  on  Oct.  1  as  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  famous  as  the 
creator  of  the  noted  Uncle  Remus 
stories. 

A.  J.  O’Malley,  managing  editor  of 
the  Scranton  Times,  is  recovering  from 
injuries  suffered  in  a  recent  fall. 

Clifford  Gold,  sports  editor  for  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  for  the  past  IS 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Port¬ 
land  headquarters  staff  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

R.  G.  Hubbard,  who  recently  moved 
from  sports  to  the  copy  desk,  is  now 
country  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  succeeding  Grant  Shower- 
man,  resigned.  Frank  Herbert,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Salem  Statesman  and  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the  Navy,  is 
now  on  the  Journal  copy  desk.  Roy 
Beadle,  general  assignments  and  Doug 
McKean,  police,  have  left  the  Journal 
news  staff  for  the  Army. 

Henning  Hackett,  a  recent  addition 
to  the  United  Press  staff  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  transferred  from  that 
city  to  Sacramento  (Cal.),  to  succeed 
Jack  Smith,  who  expects  to  report  to 
the  Army  shortly.  Nick  Bourne,  for¬ 
mer  night  bureau  manager  for  the 
U.P.  at  San  Francisco,  is  now  a  full¬ 
time  feature  writer  and  general  as¬ 


signment  man.  Taking  over  the  night 
trick  for  Bourne  is  Norman  Montel- 
lier,  who  has  been  working  on  night 
rewrite.  Montellier  was  formerly  with 
the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Times.  New  addi¬ 
tions  to  die  UP.’s  San  Francisco  staff 
include  Jack  Kearney,  formerly  with 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  who  is 
on  rewrite;  and  Jim  Lowery,  formerly 
with  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette  and 
more  recently  a  Pacific  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  also  on  rewrite. 

The  UP.’s  Pacific  Coast  office  at 
San  Francisco  also  annoimces  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  Portland  (Ore.)  bureau  of 
Tom  Weiss,  formerly  with  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman;  and  the  transfer 
of  Natalie  Nicolin  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  bu¬ 
reau,  where  she  will  serve  as  night 
manager.  Miss  Nicolin  has  also 
worked  in  the  San  Diego  bureau. 

Vernon  O’Reilly,  for  13  years  with 
the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World, 
has  joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  News.  Another  addition  to 
the  staff  of  the  News  is  Hugh  McCel- 
lan,  formerly  on  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Post  Enquirer  and  other  Bay  region 
papers,  who  is  serving  on  rewrite  and 
the  copy  desk. 

Dave  Helfman,  who  has  been  on  the 
financial  news  desk  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  has  been  transferred  to 
rewrite.  Roger  Williams,  sports  writer 
on  the  News,  expects  to  join  the  Army 
shortly.  Williams  has  passed  his  phy¬ 
sical  tests. 

Cliff  E.  Hanson,  teletype  mainte¬ 
nance  with  the  Portland,  ()re.,  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  AP’s  San  Francisco 
bureau  to  succeed  H.  C.  Welch,  who 
was  transferred  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Denver  bureau. 

William  P.  Lombard,  manager  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Carry  (Pa.)  Journal  and  an 
employe  of  the  newspapier  for  27  years 
has  resigned  to  assume  the  post  of  ed¬ 
itor  and  manager  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  Clairton,  Pa. 


With  The  Colors 


CARROLL  PEAKE,  who  left  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  to  join  the  War  De¬ 
partment  public  relations  bureau 
after  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
has  been  promoted  from  major  to 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  the  World  War,  in  which  he  served 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Washington  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Ensign  Tom  Ham,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  reporter,  has  reported  for  ac¬ 
tive  duty  at  headquarters  of  the  Sixth 
Naval  District  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  entered  the  Navy  in  Atlanta 
Sept.  18. 

Ardle  Pierce,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press, 
was  recently  graduated  as  a  second 
lieutenant  from  the  Marine  School  at 
Quantico,  Va. 

Ted  Mecke,  managing  editor  of  the 
Germantown  (Pa.)  Courier  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1942,  left  last  week  for  Fort 
George  Meade,  Md.,  as  a  volunteer 
inductee  into  the  U.  S.  Army.  His 
editorial  post  has  been  taken  over  by 
David  Kelly,  who  has  been  associ- 
I,  is  now  a  CPO  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
He  has  been  serving  on  Atlantic 
patrol  duty. 

Charles  O.  Beazley,  former  city  hall 
reporter,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Daily  Advance,  has  been  promoted 
from  first  lieutenant  to  captain  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  overseas. 

Leonard  Jackson,  a  member  of  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  editorial 
staff  since  his  graduation  in  June 
from  the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo., 


has  been  called  into  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  is 
stationed  at  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
Vernon,  la. 

Jack  Morris,  Chicago  Times  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  U.  S.  Army. 
He  is  the  196th  Times  employe  to 
answer  the  call  to  colors. 

Foley  V.  Smartt,  on  military  leave 
of  absence  from  his  post  as  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Arizona,  where 
he  is  taking  a  special  college  course. 
He  is  a  technician  fifth  grade.  Signal 
Corps. 

Russel  C.  Landstrom  is  in  London 
on  the  Associated  Press  staff.  Lt.  Col. 
Hauenstein  is  in  the  intelligence  de¬ 
partment  somewhere  in  England,  and 
Dale  Watts  has  just  been  sent  across 
as  assistant  Red  Cross  club  leader. 
All  are  former  city  editors  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

Haden  Moise,  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
reporter,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
and  is  taking  “boot”  training  at  Far- 
ragut,  Idaho. 

Major  Edward  J.  Burkhardt,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  photographer  on 
military  leave  of  absence,  has  been 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
is  executive  officer  at  the  troop  car¬ 
ried  command  air  base.  Pope  Field, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Ensign  Leonard  L.  Lewis,  former 
member  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  are  “proudly  announcing  the 
launching  of  Linda  Gay  Lewis  in  the 
harbor  of  Harper  hospital,  Detroit.” 

Robert  W.  Ferguson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  production  manager  of  the 
Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times-Leader  has 
been  commissioned  qn  ensign  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  ordered  to  report 
Oct.  15  to  the  Naval  Training  School, 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

Staff  Sergt.  Jack  Dailey,  former 
Detroit  Free  Press  reporter  and  the 
first  Detroit  police  reporter  to  have 
been  drafted,  has  been  awarded  the 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Dailey, 
who  entered  the  Army  in  January, 
1941,  was  wounded  in  the  Sicilian 
campaign,  after  having  fought 
through  the  Tunisian  campaign. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  former  Detroit 
News  City  Hall  reporter,  has  been 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant  to  cap¬ 
tain,  the  War  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Hayden,  in  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps,  is  a  son  of  Jay  G.  Hayden, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
News. 

Lt.  Eugene  C.  Filip,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  WGN  news  room 
employe,  has  been  awarded  the  Air 
Medal,  I^rple  Heart  and  membership 
in  the  Caterpiller  Club.  He  was  re¬ 
cently  wounded  in  aerial  combat,  as 
a  bombadier  serving  in  New  Guinea. 
He  parachuted  from  his  Liberator 
when  it  ran  out  of  gas,  a  news  dis¬ 
patch  stated. 

Jack  Lambert,  Chicago  Sun  car¬ 
toonist,  has  received  words  that  his 
son,  Maj.  John  L.  Lambert,  has  been 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Star  for  bravery  and  gallantry 
in  action.  Maj.  Lambert  is  with  the 
8th  U.  S.  Air  Force  Command  in  Eng- 
land;  He  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  pilots  to  reach  England  as  a  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortress  pilot  and  is  now  a  squad¬ 
ron  leader. 

James  H.  Denison,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
for  the  past  two  years  director  of 
information  for  the  Michigan  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  Lansing,  Mich., 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  military  government  branch  of 
the  Army  and  has  left  for  training. 

Ensign  William  F.  Butler,  Jr.,  for- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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STRANGE  NEW  WAYS... 

In  the  past  five  years,  old-style  methods  of 
turvy.  A  new  kind  of  reporting 
which  went  beyond  the 


reporting  have  been  turned  topsy- 
was  badly  needed . . .  one 
bare  facts  alone . . . 


and  explored  the 

meaning  of  the  news.  Newsweek  pioneered 
in  this  new  kind  of  reporting.  It  has  become 
famous  for  its  news  significance  paragraphs . . . 
its  objective  presentation  of  news  facts ...  its 
signed  opinions  of  authorities  on  politics, 

business,  economics,  military  affairs . . . 
and  its  authoritative  predictions  of  things  to 
come,  in  the  Periscope  and  in  Postwar  Horizons 
articles.  All  that,  plus  on-the-spot  news 
direct  from  the  fighting  fronts,  signed  by  top¬ 
flight  war  correspondents!  What  happened.^  Plenty! 

Newsweek  circulation  jumped  74  per  cent ...  in  five  short 
years ...  up  to  more  than  half  a  million !  And 

advertising  revenue  jumped — among  general 
magazines  —  from  twenty-second  to  fifth  place!  No  wonder 
it’s  been  called  a  publishing  miracle ! 

A  WELL-INFORMED  PUBLIC  15  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  SECURITY 


Newsweek 
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Gene  Byrnes  Helping 
Treasury  Dep’t  Again 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

THE  TREIASURY  Department  soon 

will  inaugurate  another  nationwide 
plan  to  get  the  dimes  and  quarters  of 
America’s  youngsters  into  Uncle  Sam’s 
till  through  the  sale  of  War  Stamps. 
The  plan  is  unique  and  so  simple  that 
Washington  is  still  scratching  its  head 
and  wondering  why  someone  there 
didn’t  think  about  it. 

But  credit  for  it  goes  to  genial  Gene 
Byrnes,  creator  of  “Reg’lar  Fellers,” 
popular  daily  comic  strip  distributed 
by  Bell  Syndicate  to  more  than  120 
newspapers.  Byrnes,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists  aiding  the  Treasury  in  its 
various  War  Loan  drives,  conceived 
the  plan  at  the  request  of  the  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  bond  officials  whose  sales 
of  st^ps  were  lagging. 

Called  the  “Stamp  Out  Hitler”  plan 
(with  a  similar  one  for  Tojo)  it  is  lit¬ 
erally  that.  Idea  is  for  youngsters  to 
paste  patriotic  stamps  on  the  figures 
of  the  enemy  leaders  until  they  are 
completely  obliterated.  When  each 
figure,  which  dominates  a  larger 
poster,  is  covered  it  represents  $150  in 
War  Stamps. 

Tlie  patriotic  stamps  pasted  on  the 
figure  of  the  enemy  are  given  each 
purchaser  of  a  10  or  25  cents  War 
Stamp.  He  cannot  get  one  without 
buying  a  War  Stamp. 

“You  can  take  my  word  that  the 
kids  really  like  this  new  game,”  Car¬ 
toonist  Byrnes  said  this  week.  “We 
tried  the  idea  first  in  Greenwich  and 
more  than  $30,000  worth  of  stamps 
were  sold  to  the  kids  in  three  weeks.” 

The  posters,  which  also  show  some 
of  the  “Reg’lar  Fellers”  of  the  strip 
in  one  comer  urging  youngsters  to 
get  behind  the  plan,  will  be  displayed 
in  post  officers,  theatre  lobbies,  banks 
and  in  other  vantage  points  where 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  are  sold. 

Treasury  officials  hope  to  raise  be¬ 
tween  $350,000,000  and  a  half-billion 
dollars  through  the  plan  when  it  is 
adopted  nationally. 

Cited  by  Treotery 

Byrnes,  who  has  received  a  Treasury 
citation  for  his  aid  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
is  extremely  busy  these  days.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  began  drawing  his 
strip  more  than  20  years  ago  he  has 
been  bitten  by  the  author  bug  and 
currently  has  two  books  on  the  press¬ 
es  which  are  expected  to  appear  with¬ 
in  two  weeks. 

His  baby  at  the  moment,  however,  is 
a  tremendous  work,  untitled  as  yet, 
which  he  believes  is  the  first  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  It  is  a  360- 
page  tome,  which  might  be  titled 
“How  to  Be  a  Cartoonist.”  In  its 
pages  are  reproduced  in  simple,  visual 
form  a  method  of  training  for  aspir¬ 
ing  knights  of  the  drawing  board. 

Dedicated  to  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
dean  of  American  illustrators,  the 
book  shows  the  work  of  150  of  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  and  cartoonists, 
detailing  their  technique  in  mastering 
their  art. 

‘‘This  book,  which  I  like  to  call  an 
encyclopedia,  is  an  art  education  in 
itself,”  the  cartoonist  enthusiastically 
explained.  “People  I’ve  shown  a  dum¬ 
my  agree  that  it  is  the  most  complete 
book  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” 

Featuring  in  its  frontispiece  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson  by  Ober- 
hardt,  America’s  most  famous  art  in¬ 
structor  under  whom  all  the  great 
names  in  the  art  world  have  studied 
at  one  time  or  another,  the  book  will 
be  entirely  in  black-and-white.  It 
will  be  published  in  November  by  the 


Brockway  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 

Byrnes’  other  two  books  are  called 
“Reg’lar  Fellers  in  the  Navy”  and 
“Reg’lar  Fellers  in  the  Army,”  depict¬ 
ing  the  antics  of  his  little  tykes  as  they 
play  at  being  sailors  and  soldiers. 
These  books  also  feature  official  Army 
and  Navy  action  photographs  and  were 
turned  out  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  armed  services.  TTie  publication 
feature  four-color  cartoons  drawn  by 
him. 

The  cartoonist  recently  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  board  of  car¬ 
toonists,  Treasury  Department,  and 
asked  to  select  the  10  best  cartoons 
which  are  being  distributed  nationally 
to  aid  the  bond  drive. 

A  veteran  of  his  profession,  Byrnes 
began  cartooning  with  the  George 
Matthew  Adams  Service,  later  joined 
Bell,  and  conceived  his  present  strip 
while  working  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

The  title  of  his  strip,  “It’s  a  Great 
Life  if  You  Don’t  Weaken.”  which  he 
drew  for  the  old  New  York  Telegram, 
was  adopted  by  the  AEIF  during  the 
last  war  as  its  slogan. 

A  New  Yorker,  Byrne  has  seldom 
lived  in  town  but  now  is  maintaining 
an  apartment  in  mid-town  Manhattan 
for  the  duration.  He  and  Mrs.  Byrnes 
spend  their  summers  at  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  and  before  travel  was  restricted 
made  winter  quarters  in  the  south 
and  across  the  border.  His  hobbies  are 
golf  and  deep  sea  fishing. 

His  “Reg’lar  Fellers”  program  is  off 
the  air  now  but  he  expects  to  return 
with  a  broadcast  soon,  he  said.  He 
formerly  had  the  Jack  Benny  spot 
several  years  ago. 

New  Serial  Idea 

THE  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Register  &  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  hit  upon  a  new  type  of 
serial  story  which  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  newsprint  conservation. 
The  Daily  News  is  now  publishing  a 
six-day  serial — 1,200  words  daily  for 
a  total  of  approximately  7,000  words 
— in  place  of  the  former  evening  short 
story  and  its  two-week  serials. 

In  dropping  the  evening  short  story, 
considered  to  be  the  oldest  fiction  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  country,  William  J.  Gor¬ 
man,  Daily  News  fiction  editor  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  meet  the  situation  by 
offering  a  six-day  serial,  representing 
a  magazine  length  story  of  pre-war 
days,  with  a  daily  lead  summarizing 
the  story  to  date.  Formerly,  the  Daily 
News  published  a  1,000  word  short 
story  and  a  2,000-word  serial  daily,  a 
total  of  3,000  words.  Under  the  new 
arrangement,  the  serial  story  runs  1,200 
words,  with  a  considerable  saving  of 
space  under  present  restrictions. 

Stories  are  first-run  fiction  of  high 
quality  and  have  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  new  fiction  each  week,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
man  pointed  out.  In  order  to  set  a 
pattern  for  serial  writers  to  follow,  Mr. 
Gorman  wrote  the  first  six-day  serial 
for  the  News,  entitled  “Six  O’Clock 
Bride.”  Working  with  the  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate,  the  Daily  News 
is  now  offering  to  newspapers  the  six- 
day  serial  as  one  answer  to  the  news¬ 
print  problem,  from  the  standpoint  of 
providing  fiction  under  limited  space 
conditions. 

Woman's  Page  News  Cartoon 

WHAT  may  be  the  first  women’s  page 

news  cartoon  provided  by  a  syndi¬ 
cate  was  sent  to  AP  Features  sub¬ 
scribers  this  week.  Drawn  by  Milt 


Gene  Byrnes  drews  for  some  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  admirers. 

Morris,  art  staffer,  and  “hunched”  by 
Woman’.s  Page  Editor  Dorothy  Roe,, 
the  cartoon  is  in  two-column  size  and 
is  planned  for  weekly  distribution  a.s 
a  part  of  the  regular  budget.  The  in¬ 
augural  issue  depicted  a  crew  of 
young  women  living  in  a  shoe,  with  so 
many  children  they  didn’t  know  what 
to  do,  when  the  whistle  blew. 

A  full  page  of  preparedness  material 
for  '  National  Newspaper  Week  was 
distributed  to  subscribers  this  week 
by  the  service.  Lead  article  was  by 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publisher  As¬ 
sociation. 

Personals  and  Notes 

JUST  AS  they  were  about  to  go  to 

press  with  the  first  printing  of  75,- 
000  copies  of  Ernie  Pyle’s  “With  the 
Yanks  in  Africa,”  scheduled  for  Oct. 
28,  Henry  Holt  and  Company  decided 
to  change  the  title  to  “Here  Is  Your 
War.”  Pressure  from  motion  picture 
companies  who  are  bidding  for  screen 
rights  is  the  reason,  acording  to  the 
publishers. — Pyle  writes  for  the 
ScRipPS  -  Howard  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  .  .  .  Zack  Mosley,  who  draws 
“Smilin’  Jack”  for  the  CmcAco  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate,  has 
been  appointed  National  Special 
Service  Officer  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
Mosley,  who  is  a  captain  in  the  CAP, 
will  specialize  in  recruiting  young¬ 
sters  as  Army  aviation  cadets  .  .  .  Ira 
Wolfgert,  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance  war  correspondent  who 
has  covered  the  Pacific  zone  since  last 
year  and  is  author  of  two  best-sell¬ 
ing  books  on  the  war,  has  returned 
home  and  now  is  recuperating  from 
an  attack  of  malaria.  He  is  writing 
magazine  articles  and  hopes  to  cover 
the  European  front  when  he  recovers. 
■ 

Fire  Destroys  Studios 
In  Oregonian  Bldg. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  stu¬ 
dios  of  radio  stations  KGW-KEX  in 
the  Oregonian  Building  in  downtown 
Portland,  Ore.,  just  before  midnight 
Sept.  23,  causing  damage  estimated  at 
from  $75,000  to  $90,000. 

Despite  the  destructive  fire,  only  one 
minute  and  thirty  seconds  of  broad¬ 
casting  time  was  lost  on  KGW,  and  ten 
seconds  on  KEX. 

KEIX  regularly  signs  off  the  air  at 
12  midnight.  KGW  broadcasts  con¬ 
tinuously  except  for  a  two-hour  period 
between  2  and  4  a.m.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  fire  would  make  it 
impossible  to  continue  broadcasting 
from  the  studios,  the  station  switched 
to  the  transmitter,  several  miles  away 
in  North  Portland.  There  the  tech¬ 
nician  on  duty  played  transcriptions 
and  made  station  breaks. 

By  6  o’clock  the  following  morning, 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for 
KGW  and  KEX  to  use  the  studios  of 
KWJJ,  a  Portland  independent  station. 

Actual  fire  damage  was  confined  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  floors  of  the 
Oregonian  building,  although  water 
damaged  many  of  the  offices  below. 


Mrs.  FDR  Admits  Men 
To  Press  Conference 

Washington,  Sept.  27— Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  has  been  holding 
White  House  press  conferences  for 
women  correspondents  for  ten  years, 
broke  a  precedent  today  by  admitting 
men  reporters,  thus  letting  them  share 
with  the  feminine  writers  in  her  30- 
minute,  first-hand  account  of  her 
23,000-mile  tour  of  the  South  Pacific. 

“The  only  reason  I’ve  acceded  to 
the  request  that  gentlemen  be  allowed 
to  attend,”  Mrs.  Roosevelt  began,  “is 
that  this  trip  dealt  with  matters  not 
of  interest  to  women  alone,  but  of 
interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  thus  the  press  as  a  whole  had  the 
right  to  be  present.” 

UPPMANN  HONORED 

Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  columnist,  is  the  recipient  of 
this  year’s  annual  Freedom  Award 
from  Freedom  House,  the  board  of 
directors  announced  last  week.  Wen- 
ell  L.  Willkie  will  present  the  plaque 
to  Mr.  Lippmann  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  a  dinner  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Astor  Hotel, 
New  York,  on  Oct.  24. 

DROP  MAG."SECTI0NS 

‘The  Victoria  Times,  an  evening 
paper,  and  the  morning  Colonist  at 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  have  been  forced, 
through  paper  restrictions,  to  abandon 
their  weekly  magazine  sections,  both 
papers  have  announced. 

PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  26 

merly  reporter  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  has  returned  from 
several  months  service  on  Guadal¬ 
canal  and  in  the  South  Pacific  area. 

George  Shivers,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  photographer,  has  been 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  with  the 
Transportation  Corps,  OCS,  Camp 
Harahan,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  im¬ 
mediately  detached  for  movie  photog¬ 
raphy  on  a  special  mission. 

Joseph  McLaughlin,  political  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record  who  took 
leave  recently  as  publicity  director 
for  the  Democratic  City  Committee, 
has  been  called  up  for  military  serv¬ 
ice,  and  left  this  week  for  the  New 
Cumberland,  Md.,  induction  center. 

Wedding  Bells 

MISS  SOPHIA  VRACHOS,  city  desk 

editor  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald,  and  Lt.  Carroll  A.  Miller. 
AUS,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  were  married 
in  Baltimore  Sept.  15.  ’I^ey  will  make 
their  home  near  Camp  Edwards,  Mass., 
where  Lieutenant  Miller  is  stationed. 

Anne  Freeman,  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  was  married 
Sept.  24  to  Ensign  Carl  Hoover,  of 
the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  City  Hall. 

Francis  Stilley,  managing  editor, 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star,  and  Miss 
Joy  Turner,  sports  editor  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  same  paper,  were 
married  Sept.  3  in  Shawnee. 

Paul  Siegel,  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  photographer  now 
serving  in  the  Navy  with  Sie  rating 
of  photographer’s  mate,  returned  to 
Minneapolis  after  18  months  service  in 
the  Pacific  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Yetta  Ruttman.  Siegel  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  naval  utilities  squadron  7, 
and  has  engaged  in  two  major  Pacific 
campaigns. 

Thornton  Connell,  political  reporter 
on  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and 
Dorothy  Curry  of  Owensboro,  Ky, 
were  married  Sept.  14  at  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption,  Louisville. 


Kttllett  part}  are  helping  Curtiss  P*40  Warhawks 
to  crush  the  Axis  in  combat 


In  addition  to  producing  rotary  wing  velopment  of  autogiros  and  helicopters  in 
aircraft  for  the  armed  forces,  Kellett’s  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Army 
five  plants  are  supplying  important  parts  Air  Forces  to  meet  present  and  future 
requiring  highest  skill  and  aircraft  man-  military  requirements, 
ufacture  know  how  for  our  nation  s  look  forward  to  postwar  oppor- 

best  bombers  and  fighters  . . .  including  tunities  for  Kellett  Rotary  Wing  Air- 
the  Consolidated  B-24  Liberator,  the  craft  to  serve  in  patrolling  electric  power 
Martin  B-26  Marauder,  the  Republic  lines,  oil  pipe  lines  and  in  a  variety  of 
P-47  Thunderbolt  and  the  Curtiss  P-40  time-saving  and  cost-cutting  operations 
Warhawk.  for  industry,  commerce,  forestry  and 

Meanwhile  Kellett’s  expanding  engi-  agriculture.  Kellett  Aircraft  Corporation, 
neering  staff  continues  the  necessary  de-  Upper  Darby  (Philadelphia),  Penna. 


Kellett  precision-mode  ports  ore  flying  with  the 
fomous  Republic  ?-47  Thgnderooits 


Kellett  products  occompony  the  powerful, 
high-speed  Martin  B-26  Morouders 


E  L  L  E  T  T 

OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


...  and  ride  wiHi  lon'j-ra.ngs  Consolidot'.d 
B-24  Libsrators  over  Germany 
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Ad  Bureau  Promotion 
Answers  Truman  Charges 

By  T.  S.  mVlN 


THEIRE  ARE  certain  fields  of  endeavor 

in  which  the  average  man  recognizes 
that  special  talents,  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  required.  He  wouldn’t 
dream  of  trying  to  play  shortstop  for 
the  Yankees,  or  to  figure  out  where 
and  how  to  erect  a  bridge  or  to  set  a 
broken  leg.  In  fact,  he  is  even  quite 
willing  to  let  someone  else  fuss  with 
his  income  tax  return.  But  when  it 
comes  to  advertising,  your  average 
man  shucks  the  modesty  and  dif¬ 
fidence  he  displays  in  the  presence  of 
engineers  or  accountants,  and  blos¬ 
soms  out  as  a  full-fledged  expert  in 
his  own  right.  He  is  complete  master 
not  only  of  copy  and  layout  but  also 
of  the  more  subtle  asptects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  strategy  and  planning. 

This  infallibility  in  advertising  mat¬ 
ters  fortunately  is  universal  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  vice-presidents  and  treasur¬ 
ers,  administrators  and  Senators.  It 
was  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  for 
example,  that  Senator  Truman  made 
short  shrift  of  most  advertising  in 
wartime.  According  to  the  good  Sen¬ 
ator,  advertising  these  days  is  not  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  therefore  money  to  pay 
for  advertising  should  be  appropriated 
only  out  of  profits.  After  all,  reasoned 
the  Senator,  why  should  a  firm  with 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  public  maintain 
a  large  advertising  campaign  with 
funds  of  which  the  major  part  could 
go  to  the  government  in  taxes? 

Admea  Disagree 

We  are  not  saying  that  Senator  Tru¬ 
man  would  hold  a  different  point  of 
view  if  his  experience  had  hai^ned  to 
run  more  along  advertising  lines,  but 
it  i  possible  that  actual  contact  with 
advertising  activities  would  reveal 
pertinent  facts  tJiat  unaided  instinct 
does  not  always  unearth.  The  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  Senator’s  argument  is 
that  current  advertising  is  unilateral 
in  operation,  serving  some  purpose  of 
its  sponsors  but  not  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Skilled  advertising  men, 
who  have  evolved  important  new  techr 
niques  to  fit  the  needs  of  wartime, 
may  with  some  justice — and  evidence 
— disagree. 

Noteworthy  among  the  evidence  in 
behalf  of  the  usefulness  of  wartime 
advertising  is  a  handsome  new 
brochure  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  “Are  People  Reading 
Institutional  Ads?’’  is  the  title  of  this 
promotion  piece  which  takes  up  a 
phase  of  adverting  which  probably 
does  not  occur  to  the  inquisitorial 


that  advertisers  and  newspapers  are 
accomplishing  together.  Despite  the 
critics,  this  is  sure:  people  wouldn’t 
read  the  advertisements  so  eagerly  un¬ 
less  they  found  there  something  they 
wanted  to  know,  unless  the  ads  ful¬ 
filled  a  real,  specific  need. 

In  conclusion  we’d  like  to  ask  a  few 
final  questions  of  Senator  Truman 
and  others  who  may  share  his  views 
on  advertising:  suppose  the  great  flood 
of  institutional,  educational,  patriotic, 
public  service  advertising  were  to  be 
dried  up,  as  some  seem  to  wish.  How 
then  would  the  tasks  they  are  per¬ 
forming  be  carried  through?  Would 
the  OWI  or  some  other  public  agency 
try  to  encompass  the  vast  inspirational 
and  educational  job  industry  has 
tackled  in  its  advertising  programs? 
Would  it  not  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  try  to  do  the  necessary, 
equivalent  job  as  a  governmental 
function?  Is  it  likely  that  it  would 
be  done  as  well? 

A.M.  vs.  P.M. 

OLDEST  ARGUMENT  in  newspaper 

selling  is  the  morning  versus  eve¬ 
ning  story.  Such  competition  is  often 
deplored  as  non-constructive  and  un¬ 
helpful  to  the  general  cause  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  but  the  plain  fact 
is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  such 
space-selling  is  inevitable  under  the 
present  scheme  of  things. 

Frankly,  we  don’t  think  it  is  such  a 
terrible  thing  for  a  morning  newspaper 
to  sell  its  field  against  the  evening  or 
vice  versa.  It  doesn’t  hurt  newspaper 
advertising — just  so  long  as  the  selling 
is  confined  to  the  positive  advantages 
of  the  field  being  sold  rather  than  the 
negative  characteristics  of  the  com¬ 
peting  field.  However,  if  morning 
space  salesmen  concentrate  on  the 
supposed  weaknesses  of  evening  pa¬ 
pers  and  evening  space  salesmen 
spend  their  time  trying  to  tear  down 
morning  editions,  between  them  they 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  drive 
the  prospective  advertiser  into  radio 
and  magazines. 

The  Boston  Post  has  just  sent  out  a 
simple  little  folder,  “Which  Newspa¬ 
per?”  A  morning  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  itself,  the  Post  points  out  that 
in  four  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the 
country — New  York,  Chicago,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Los  Angeles — a  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  is  first  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Therefore,  thinks  the  Post, 
the  buying  of  evening  newspapers 
doesn’t  need  to  be  a  fixed  formula. 


mind.  The  truth  is  (and  the  brochure  - 
proves  it)  that  the  public  is  deeply 
interested  in  today’s  advertising,  is 
reading  it  perhaps  more  thoroughly 
than  it  did  pre-war  advertisements 
that  had  specific  merchandise  to  offer. 

In  condemning  this  advertising  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  important  social  justification, 
the  critics  are  contradicting  the  pub¬ 
lic  itself. 

People  Read  Adt  Eagerly 

In  its  brochure  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  reproduces  15  typical  war¬ 
time  institutional  advertisements,  with 
the  facts  about  their  readership  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  “Seldom  in  any 
medium,”  it  reports,  “has  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  national  advertisers’  messages 
reached  the  high  marks  which  indus¬ 
try  is  now  recording  in  newspapers.” 
Certainly  as  one  looks  though  the  wT 
pages  of  the  brochure  and  sees  the 
percentages  of  men  and  of  women  who  — 
are  reading  institutional  messages,  one 
cannot  help  but  take  pride  in  the  job^M 


^tienina  ^laf 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  argument  takes  on  a  slightly  sharp 
edge  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  25  local  newspapers  within  30 
miles  competing  with  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in  the  suburbs.  At  this 
point  the  folder  might  be  said  to  be 
not  particularly  fraternal  in  spirit. 

"Thumbs  Up" 

THE  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  gives  us  new  and  praiseworthy 
evidence  that  the  job  of  putting  out  a 
4-page  market  folder  does  not  have  to 
follow  in  conventional  and  traditional 
lines.  Promotion  Manager  Jacques 
A.  Caldwell  has  just  prepared  a  com¬ 
plete  market  presentation  which  is 
“different”  both  in  format  and  in  con¬ 
tent. 

Port  Huron  lies  in  the  Thumb  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Michigan  and  since  buying 
power  has  been  soaring  there.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Caldwell  aptly  chose 
the  caption,  “Thumbs  Up,”  for  his 
folder.  It  is  printed  in  bold  reverse, 
on  yellow  card  stock,  and  therefore 
has  almost  a  poster  effect.  Interesting 
item  in  the  compilation  is  a  compari¬ 
son  of  outside  reader  influences.  Cir¬ 
culations  of  three  Detroit  newspapers 
and  12  national  magazines  are  meas¬ 
ured  against  the  Times  Herald,  show¬ 
ing  that  evening  combination,  the  out¬ 
side  publications  offer  much  smaller 
coverage  of  the  market. 


Sold  Large  Space 
In  Footb^  Edition 

To  launch  its  districts’  1943  football 
season,  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Her¬ 
ald-Star  recently  published  a  special 
section  devoted  to  local  gridders  and 
carried  approximately  1,600  inches  of 
football  advertising  copy.  Ad  vol¬ 
ume  fell  only  a  little  short  of  that 
carried  last  year,  according  to  W.  E. 
Cox,  Herald-Star  ad  manager. 

“The  business  was  developed  with 
about  half  the  manpower  available  on 
our  staff  a  year  ago,”  he  said,  add¬ 
ing:  “An  interesting  sidelight  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  edition  was  that  of 
the  1,600  inches  of  football  copy  car¬ 
ried,  approximately  600  inches  was 
sold  over  the  telephone. 

“A  great  deal  of  the  copy  supported 
the  Third  War  Loan,  "niis  tied  up 
nicely  since  we  are  backing  our  heroes 
abroad  with  our  money,  and  our 
schoolboy  heroes  at  home  with  our 
moral  support.” 

LT.  BROWNHOLTZ  KILLED 

Lt.  William  Howard  Brownholtz, 
22-year-old  son  of  Leslie  H.  Brown¬ 
holtz,  New  York  manager  of  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  publishers’  representatives, 
was  one  of  25  soldiers  killed  Sept.  20 
in  the  crash  of  an  Army  transport 
plane  near  Maxton,  N.  C. 


Adverfisement  of  February,  1943.  Reprinted 
because  of  its  even  greater  importance  now: 


Attention:  Advertisers^  Advertising  Agencies 

Newspaper  publishers  today  are  faced  with  ra¬ 
tioning  of  newsprint  and  ultimately,  advertising 


To  the  limits  of  their  ability  these  publishers, 
naturally,  will  accommodate  advertisers  and  ad* 
vertising  agencies. 

One  move,  on  the  part  of  agencies  and  advertisers, 
would  greatly  minimize  this  problem  and  prove 
mutually  advantageous: 


|niMM 


.  .  .  optional  insertion  dates 


Leeway  is  not  without  its 
advantages  for  newspaper 
advertisers  . . . 


enables  publisher  to  give  better  location, 
position 

eliminates  omissions  and  arrangement  of 
make-good  dates  where  space  is  not  avail¬ 
able 

insures  against  omission  when  copy  arrives 
too  late 

••lUWAr  Will  HilP  NEWSPAPERS  HEIP  YOU! 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


We’re  All 
Steamed  Un 


Maybe  sophisticated  folks  file  Morgenthau  Citations  along  with  routine  stuff- 
but  not  us. 


We're  proud! 

There  was  a  Glory  Hallelujah  Jubilee  around  here  when  the  mailman  brought 
ours.  That  sad  fellow  thought  we'd  gone  nuts,  and  we  just  about  did — with  joy. 


But  we  didn't  kid  ourselves. 


We  knew  that  214  CAMs,  supported  by  their  big  bosses,  opened  the  door 
for  us. 


Our  Want  Ad  promotion  has  hammered  hard  on  War  Bonds;  our  Classified 
and  Display  Idea  Exchanges  have  reproduced  much  of  the  nation's  bond  copy; 
we've  done  a  couple  of  campaigns  on  assignment  for  the  Treasury,  and  thought 
of  a  fresh  slant  or  two. 


All  of  which  belongs  in  the  So  What  department. 


if  you,  our  214  customers,  hadn't  printed  the  promotion  and  sold  the  bond¬ 
plugging  lineage,  Mr.  Morgenthau  still  wouldn't  know  us  from  Adam's  house  cat. 


And  will  express  our  thanks  to  you  tangibly  by  producing  e  better  Service, 
working  with  you  on  newspaper  rationing,  helping  with  rate  cards,  digging  up 
hot  campaigns — and  generally  being  your  loyal,  willing  employees. 

When  customers  are  friends  you  can't  do  too  much  for  'em — and  that's 
where  we're  asettin’! 


Hallelujah. 


Publishers,  the  World's  Most  Productire  Want  Ad  Service 
— attd  a  Mighty  Practical  Display  AdYertising  Idea  Exchange 
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Phila.  WMC  Order 
On  Help  Wonted 
Causes  Conflict 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

The  establishment  of  labor  stabil¬ 
ization  plans,  and  amendments  to  ex¬ 
isting  plans,  on  a  nationwide  basis 
(E  &  P  Sept.  18,  page  36),  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  has  resulted 
in  a  “Philadelphia  story” — with  the 
press  co-starring  in  a  featured  role. 

And,  the  “plot”  can  be  reviewed, 
briefly  and  adequately,  by  an  excerpt 
from  the  Baruch  report  of  the  man¬ 
power  has  been  made  impossible  by 
summed  it  up  but  predicted  it  in  his 
statement,  “Proper  handling  of  man¬ 
power  has  been  made  impossible  by 
the  failure  of  government  agencies  to 
work  as  a  team  with  a  clearly  defined 
program  Measures  undertaken  by  one 
agency  have  been  undone  by  the  con¬ 
flicting  actions  or  inactions  of  other 
agencies.  In  discussions  with  officials 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  other 
agencies  we  sought  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  which  all  agencies  can  agree 
and  take  action  at  once  and  one  which 
will  work.”  (Congressional  Record, 
Senate,  Sept.  17,  1943,  page  7671). 

Philadelphia  Provision 

WMC  Director  Frank  L.  McNamee 
of  Region  III  announced  this  week  a 
provision  (amendment)  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  stabilization  order,  effective 
Sept.  20,  1943,  for  Philadelphia  area. 
Section  V.  entitled,  “Advertising”, 
reads  as  follows: 

‘“Employer’s  advertisements  for  em¬ 
ployes  are  required  to  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions: 

“A.  Indicate  clearing  that  employes 
now  employed  in  essential  activity 
cannot  be  considered  without  a  State¬ 
ment  of  Availability. 

“B.  When  the  advertisement  for 
employes  does  not  include  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  by  the 
employer,  the  employer’s  name  must 
appear. 

“C.  Advertisements  for  employes 
possessing  skills  which  appear  on  the 
list  of  critical  occupations  are  prohib¬ 
ited  unless  they  prove  for  exclusive  re¬ 
ferral  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  Elmployment  Service.” 

This  “order,”  according  to  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  was  directed  to  lo¬ 
cal  war  plants  without  advise  to,  or 
consultation  with,  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers.  Authorization  for  the 
“decree”  is  described  in  the  preamble 
which  states,  "...  the  Area  Director 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  for 
the  Philadelphia  area  .  .  .  with  con¬ 
currence  with  the  Area  Manpower 
Committee  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Area  Director  hereby  establishes 
the  following  plan  .  .  .”. 

Coitrary  ta  McNatt  Lattar 

This  authorization  is  contrary  to 
Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt’s  letter  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  nation,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  (Transton  Williams,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  ANPA,  under  date 
of  Feb.  19, 1942.  Chairman  McNutt,  in 
this  letter,  stated;  “Clasified  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  powerful  means  of  recruit¬ 
ment  of  workers  and  can  be  of  real 
help  ...  in  essential  industries.  Two 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  advertising 
by  employers  have  been  included  in 
the  labor  stabilization  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  in  several  areas:  (1)  that  em¬ 
ployers  will  not  advertise  for  workers 
in  specified  employments  unless  the 
advertisement  contains  a  statement 
that  no  war  worker  not  possessing  a 
“statement  of  availability”  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  employment  by  the  adver- 
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User,  and  (2)  that  no  employer  will 
advertise  for  labor  outside  of  the  area 
specified  in  the  labor  stabilization 
agreement  without  the  clearance  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice.” 

Chairman  McNutt  continued,  in  this 
letter,  “In  fact,  any  further  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  considered  most  care¬ 
fully  before  they  are  adopted.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  instructing  our  field  staff, 
including  the  managers  of  United 
States  Employment  Service  offices,  to 
secure  prior  approval  of  them  from 
the  Bureau  of  Placement  and  the  In¬ 
formation  Service  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission.” 

USES  Adopts  Policy 

Under  date  of  Feb.  26.  1942,  Glenn 
E.  Brockwav,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Placement  of  the  WMC,  is¬ 
sued  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  Operations  Bulletin  C-77  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  Chair¬ 
man  McNutt’s  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
was  attached,  and  the  policy  of  flie 
WMC  in  reeard  to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  was  definitely  stated  and  specific 
instructions  were  included  for  Region¬ 
al  and  Area  Manpower  Directors; 
State  USES  Directors  and  local  USES 
managers.  Paragraph  4  of  the  section 
entitled  “Policy  of  the  War  Manpow¬ 
er  Commission”  states,  “To  make  no 
further  requests  of  employers  for  re¬ 
strictions  upon  advertising  unless  such 
requests  shall  have  been  previously 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  Placement 
and  the  Information  Service  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.” 

At  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  Re¬ 
gional  Director  Frank  L.  McNamee’s 
Philadelphia  program,  the  USES  Op¬ 
erations  Bulletin  C-77  had  not  been 
revoked  and  the  requests  for  addition¬ 
al  restrictions  upon  employer  adver¬ 
tisers  had  not  been  submitted  for 
clearance  nor  cleared  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Placement  or  Information 
Service  of  the  WMC.  To  date,  the 
WMC  has  not  announced  any  changes 
in  the  policy  of  the  Commission  from 
those  included  in  this  operations  bul¬ 
letin. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Buruch  found  a 
similar  situation  during  his  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Coast  manpower  con¬ 
ditions. 

Local  Plants  Hit  Order 

In  a  front  page  article,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  said  that  local  plants 
assailed  the  WMC’s  order  curbing  hir¬ 
ing  and  that  personnel  managers  stated 
the  restrictions  on  Help  Wanted  ads 
added  to  the  confusion  of  the  man¬ 
power  problem.  Local  war  plants 
construed  the  term  “exclusive  refer¬ 
ral”  as  the  creation  of  a  labor  pool 
with  the  allocation  of  applicants  to 
any  and  all  war  plants  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  local  USES  office.  Other 
personnel  managers  were  quoted  as 
pointing  out  that  an  existing  transpor¬ 
tation  problem  in  Philadelphia  might 
be  further  taxed  by  an  indiscriminate 
transfer  of  war  workers  to  plants  lo¬ 
cated  at  remote  sections  of  the  city, 
as  compared  to  the  individual’s  place 
of  residence. 

In  publishing  statements  by  Assist¬ 
ant  Regional  Director  Paul  Lewis,  in 
the  Inquirer,  he  is  quoted  as  saying, 
“I  have  never  discussed  this  situation 
with  any  personnel  manager  in  the 
district.  If  a  person  applies  for  a 
job  advertised  in  a  newspaper  and  is 
acceptable  to  the  company,  he  will  be 
sent  to  that  job.”  However,  the  In¬ 
quirer  continues,  “The  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  one  plant  here  said  that  Lewis 
had  told  him,  in  answer  to  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  interpretation,  that  the  new 
rule  would  bar  him  from  any  direct 
hiring  of  help  at  the  factory,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  applicant  was  answer¬ 
ing  an  advertisement  or  appeared 
there  of  his  own  initiative.  All  job 
applicants  in  the  149  critical  occupa¬ 
tions,  Lewis  informed  him,  must  seek 


work  at  the  USEIS  office,  and  accept 
employment  not  where  they  wished 
to  work,  but  where  the  USES  judged 
they  were  needed.” 

In  a  statement  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  McNamee  is  quoted,  “Any  man  or 
women  answering  an  ad  of  an  essen¬ 
tial  employer  will  be  referred  to  that 
employer  and  to  no  other.  Any  per¬ 
son  requesting  referral  to  a  specific 
essential  employer  will  likewise  be 
referred  to  the  employer  of  his  choice. 
Where  union  halls  and  similar  hiring 
practices  exist  they  will  be  continued 
by  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
Eknployment  Service,  providing  the 
channeling  of  necessary  information 
regarding  persons  thus  employed  who 
posses  critical  skills.” 

No  Compulsion 

And,  so,  the  final  “act”  of  the  “Phil¬ 
adelphia  story”  is  still  to  be  staged. 
There  is  still  no  existing  legislation 
to  compel  either  advertiser  or  publish¬ 
er  to  abide  by  the  “order”  of  the 
WMC.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  as  much 
a  privilege  of  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  as  it  is  of  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  newspapers.  The  newspaper  of 
the  nation,  through  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  have  contributed  in 
no  small  way  to  the  successful  re¬ 
cruitment  and  mobilization  of  man- 
imwer  for  the  essential  industries, 
and  as  Mr.  Baruch  so  aptly  stated  that 
under  “a  program  on  which  all  agen¬ 
cies  can  agree  .  .  .  and  one  which  will 
work  .  .  .”,  classified  advertising  can 
still  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  in 
the  solution  of  the  manpower  problem 
— forgetting,  if  you  can,  the  contradic¬ 
tory  directives  of  the  WMC. 

The  flexibility  of  classfied  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  flexibility  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  direct  it,  if  permitted,  can 
remove  the  “bugs”  from  snap  judg¬ 
ment  plans  for  labor  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams.  From  time  to  time,  false  cour¬ 
iers  will  herald  estimated  losses  due 
to  proposed  future  plans,  rules  and 
regulations  of  governmental  agencies. 
These  statements  are  as  untrue  and 
unworthy  as  their  forebears  that  be¬ 
get  them.  A  similar  stabilization  plan, 
as  that  of  Philadelphia  was  proposed 
in  Washington,  D.  (i.  The  newspapers 
of  that  city  met  with  representatives 
of  the  WMC  and  through  consulta¬ 
tion,  discussion  and  with  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  local  war  program  of 
prime  importance,  the  plan  was  made 
workable  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

Regardless  of  governmental  direc¬ 
tives,  mandates,  orders  or  decrees,  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  through  their  classified  columns, 
is  needed  and  can  accomplish,  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  can,  the  recruitment,  mobiliz¬ 
ation  and  control  of  manpower  for  the 
nation  at  peace  or  at  war. 


Average 
Reading  Time 

PER  E  &  P 
SUBSCRIBER 

62  1-2  MINUTES* 

This  figure  is  taken  from 
Edhor  &  Publisher’s  Readership 
Survey  among  700  representative 
subscribers  as  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  L.  Allen, 
Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of 
Research,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University. 


Inflation  Discussed  at 
Insurance  Ad  Meeting 

At  the  Insurance  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference  held  last  week  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York,  T.  S.  Repplier, 
general  manager  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  discussed  the  “Inflation 
Campaign  Folder”  which  will  be  off 
the  presses  shortly.  Underwritten  by 
the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Executives  and  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  the  booklet,  said 
Mr.  Repplier,  could  be  regarded  as 
“perhaps  the  key  piece”  in  any  War 
Advertising  campaign. 

The  council  is  now  working  on  the 
anti-inflation  campaign  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  ads  for  local  sponsorship. 
Mr.  Repplier  stressed  the  vital  ne^ 
for  extensive  cooperation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  report^  that  top  govern¬ 
ment  officials  agreed  that  “inflation 
simply  could  not  be  licked  tmless  the 
American  i>eople  cooperate  fully.” 

Harry  G.  Holm,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Glen  Falls  Group,  was  elected 
president  of  the  conference. 

AWARD  for"  classified 

Secretary  Morgenthau  has  awarded 
a  Treasury  Department  citation  to 
Parish  &  Phillips,  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  counselors  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  for  distinguished  services  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  War  Savings  program.  In 
addition  to  supplying  its  214  subscrib¬ 
ers  with  material  to  promote  war  se¬ 
curities  sales  through  both  the  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  columns,  the  firm 
has  also  turned  out  some  campaigns 
on  assignment  from  the  Treasury. 

GOES  TO  FO'UR  CENTS 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  27. — The  Toledo 
Blade  announced  today  the  paper  will 
sell  for  four  cents  a  copy  instead  of 
three. 
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An  advertisement  run  in  Metropolitan  newspapers  which  we  believe  editors  and 
writers  will  find  interesting.  It  is  unusual  in  that  it  points  out  the  tangible 
causes  of  the  shortage  and  ALSO  cites  remedies.  Accredited  papers  and  writers 
have  full  permission  to  quote,  all  or  part  of  this  ad  with  or  without  credit. 
For  further  information  on  the  subject  write,  Land  O'  Lakes,  1370  N.  W.  Bank 
Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULD  KNOW  THE  REAL  ANSWER  TO  THIS  PROBLEM! 

Why  ISN’T  THERE  ENOUGH  ButtCr? 

Despite  a  rise  from  12  to  16  points  in  ration  point  value,  there  is  still  not  enough  butter  in 
many  localities  for  you  to  purchase  it  with  your  stamps.  WHY  isn’t  there  enough  of  this  import¬ 
ant  food  to  supply  our  civilians?  Is  it  the  farmer’s  fault?  Is  it  the  distributor’s  fault?  Is  it 
the  government’s  fault?  NO!  More  than  anything  else,  of  course,  you  can  blame  the  war.  But, 
there  are  also  five  fundamental  reasons  for  the  butter  shortage.  If  they  are  clearly  understood  by 
public  and  government,  much  can  be  done  to  correct  them.  They  are: 


^  PRODUCTION  DECREASE.  Butter  production  is  always  off  in  late  summer  and 
fall  months  because  there  is  less  pasture,  but  this  year’s  decrease  is  greater 
than  usual.  Due  to  an  inequitable  relationship  between  dairy  prices  and  other 
farm  prices,  dairying  is  less  profitable  to  farmers  than  other  farm  effort.  That 
fact,  plus  inability  to  get  adequate  manpower  and  equipment,  has  discouraged 
butter  production. 

2  GOVERNMENT  STORAGE  HOLDINGS  are  at  an  all-time  high,  estimated  at 
235,000,000  pounds.  'This  butter  would  normally  have  been  yours,  but  now  it 
is  set  aside  for  our  fighting  men  and  allies.  Remember,  "Butter  is  as  important 
as  bullets.’’ 

2  INCREASED  BUYING  POWER  has  brought  about  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
butter.  Many  people  who  had  never  eaten  butter  regularly  are  demanding  it  now. 

4  UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION.  Butter  is  rationed  on  Red  stamps  with  meats,  cheese, 
cooking  fats,  lard  and  substitutes  and  the  lowering  of  point  values  of  other  foods 
in  this  group — or  the  shortage  of  some  of  these  foods,  makes  more  points  for 
the  purchase  of  butter.  This  also  means  that  areas  nearest  the  production  points 
buy  up  the  supply  before  it  can  be  distributed  equitably  to  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

g  LACK  OF  PRICE  OR  RATIONING  CONTROL  OF  CREAM  for  purposes  other 
than  making  butter.  Cream  brings  a  higher  price  as  cream  than  it  does  as  butter! 
There  is  the  equivalent  of  many  millions  of  pounds  of  butter  now  being  "hoarded’’ 
as  cream.  This  is  not  available  as  butter  to  our  armed  forces,  Lend-Lease,  or  YOU! 


These  five  reasons  for  the  butter  shoruge  are  current.  Behind  and  contributing  to  them,  are  a 
deep-rooted  lack  of  understanding  of  the  farmers’  problems.  A  price  order  won’t  produce  a  dairy 
cow — it  takes  three  years  to  do  that!  Approximately  15%  of  our  national  income  goes  to  farmers 
who  make  up  25%  of  our  population  and  their  labor  far  exceeds  25%  of  the  nation’s  productive 
war  effort.  A  farmer  cannot  arbitrate  with  his  cows  because  they  must  be  milked  twice  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week!  Nature  won’t  wait  for  a  debate,  but  YOU  are  going  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
more  butter  unless  understanding  and  action  on  America’s  food  problem  is  prompt! 


r 


HERE'S  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  BUTTER  SITUATION 


1  Comet  the  form  manpower  situation. 

2  Make  farm  maehinerr  and  equipment  uvaiiabie  quiekly. 


}  Adjust  dairyina  prieeti  dalrylnq  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
Ist  of  ten  basic  farm  products  for  income  per  hour  expended. 


4  Ration  butter  separately. 


5  Take  olf  the  butter  subsidy.  Farmers  don’t  want  it.  and 
It  saves  the  averasc  American  only  64>e  pee  year  ...  IF  he 
can  buy  his  ration  nliotment  of  19  pounds  of  butter.  Why 
put  off  paying  our  national  croeery  blllT  Each  of  ns  wiU 
pay  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  in  years  to 
eoine— in  taxes.  Interest,  and  handling  charges. 

A  Recognise,  In  action  instead  of  words,  the  fact  that  food 
is  America’s  No,  1  weapon  and  eneourage  rather  than  dls- 
eonrage  Its  production! 


J 


LAND  O^LAKES  Creameries^  Inc* 


A  co-operative  organization  of  approximately  100,000  Dairy  farmers  whose  day 
and  night  efforts  are  now  geared  to  the  war  effort — producing  millions  of 
pounds  of  Butter,  cheese,  dried  eggs,  poultry,  and  evaporated  milk;  fur  military 
and  civilian  use.  Producers  of  America’s  largest  selling  sweet  cream  Butter — 
LAND  O’  LAKES. 


EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 
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SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  CONCERNED  OVER  PAPER  SUPPLY 


continued  from  page  7 
dwindling  supply  of  newsprint  which 
we  must  meet  in  realistic  fashion.  We 
must  get  consumption  dcwn  and  pro¬ 
duction  up.” 

Turning  to  the  experimental  mill 
built  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  Mr.  Manship  de¬ 
clared  that  it  has  proven  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  producing  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine,  “if  we  are  to  have  a 
dependable  source  of  supply  essential 
to  the  publication  of  our  paper,  pro¬ 
duced  within  'our  border  and  under 
our  flag,”  he  said,  “a  campaign  for 
expansion  of  the  newsprint  industry  in 
the  South  will  be  in  order  after  the 
war.  I  urge  that  steps  be  taken  by 
the  SNPA  for  early  post-war  planning 
that  will  lead  to  the  expansion  of  the 
newsprint  industry  in  the  South  after 
the  war.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  took  on  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  explaining  the  allocation 


appeals.  He  implied  that  from  here 
on  out,  it  is  going  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  papers  to  get  extr^ 
tonnage,  unless  the  production  situa¬ 
tion  improves  in  Canada  which  pro¬ 
duces  about  72%  of  the  newsprint 
consumed  in  this  country. 

He  blamed  the  manpower  situation 
in  Canada  as  largely  responsible  for 
the  newsprint  shortage  and  urged 
publishers  to  back  an  all-out  wood 
cuttting  campaign  in  U.  S.  in  order  to 
provide  more  wood  pulp  for  general 
paper  making,  thereby  helping  to  con¬ 
serve  the  amount  of  pulp  which  may 
be  made  available  for  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction. 

President  Manship  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  war  conference  meeting 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
the  Arlington  Hotel  at  Hot  Springs, 
stating  in  part: 

“I  need  not  remind  you  that  as 


L«ff  to  right:  Brig. 
Gan.  Clark  Howatl, 
on  laava  at  publisher 
of  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion;  J.  H.  Heiskell, 
Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette;  and  John 
Sorrells,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 


of  newsprint  on  appeals  from  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  three-quarters  this 
year.  He  pointed  out  that  tonnage 
granted  over  and  above  the  allotment, 
based  on  the  1941  net  paid  circulation, 
was  less  than  that  asked  for  by  news¬ 
papers  and  was  in  accordance  with 
available  newsprint  supply.  He  told 
SNPA  members  that  he  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  tonnage  recom¬ 
mended  for  approval  by  the  appeals 
board. 

He  announced  that  his  division  is 
planning  to  use  the  fourth  quarter  net 
paid  circulation  of  1942  as  the  base 
considering  requests  for  additional 
tonnage  for  the  fourth  quarter  this 
year,  rather  than  adhering  to  the  1941 
net  paid  figures,  unless  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  area  has  experienced  an 
excessive  population  increase  since 
Jan.  1,  1943.  He  also  approved  in 
principle  the  suggestion  offered  from 
the  floor  that  a  representative  of  in¬ 
termediary  newspapers  be  appointed 
to  the  newsprint  task  committee,  in 
order  that  smaller  dailies  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  committee,  along  with 
metropolitan  papers. 

Sullivan  Explained  Slfuafioa 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  did  a  masterful 
job  of  explaining  the  complicated 
newsprint  situation,  warned  publish¬ 
ers  that  newsprint  “is  going  to  be 
more  valuable  than  dollars.”  He 
urged  them  to  return  the  questionnaire 
recently  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  for  the  newsprint  division  of 
WPB  to  help  determine  the  base  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1944. 

He  told  SNPA  members  that  pub¬ 
lishing  of  War  Bond  advertising  does 
not  permit  newspapers  to  ask  for  more 
tonnage,  nor  does  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
visory  committee  favor  “swapping” 
tonnage  from  one  quarter  to  another. 

In  the  third  quarter,  330  newspa¬ 
pers  asked  for  approximately  80,000 
tons  of  newsprint  above  their  estab¬ 
lished  quotas,  he  said,  but  only  about 
68,000  additional  tons  were  granted  on 


newspaper  publishers  and  editors  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisis  of  this  war  we  have  two 
jobs  to  do,  one  is  to  support  the  na¬ 
tion’s  war  effort  with  all  the  might  of 
our  columns  and  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  our  fighting  men  hand 
down  to  future  generations  our  heri¬ 
tage  of  freedom.  The  other  job  is  to 
bequeath  intact  to  those  who  come 
after  us  that  portion  of  our  freedom 
that  is  our  particular  interest  and  spe¬ 
cial  concern — freedom  of  the  American 
press.  The  two  jobs  are  in  fact  one. 
If  we  fail  in  one  we  fail  in  the  other. 
When  a  free  press  falls  all  other  free¬ 
doms  fall.” 


Hoyt  on  War  Nowt 

Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Branch,  Office  of  War  Information, 
discussed  the  importance  of  a  more 
realistic  approach  in  presenting  war 
news.  “There  is  only  one  way  the 
government  and  newspapers  can  keep 
free  of  the  charge  of  propaganda  and 
that  is  by  telling  the  running  story  of 
the  war  in  its  pix^r  perspective  day 
in  and  day  out,”  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  on 
leave  as  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Taking  issue  with  the  editor  who  re¬ 
cently  objected  to  two  pictures  of 
American  war  dead,  stating:  “I  per¬ 
sonally  try  to  select  pictures  that  will 
go  down  well  when  I  have  my  coffee 
in  the  morning,”  Mr.  Hoyt  asserted: 

“I  am  certain,  as  an  official  of  OWI 
and  as  a  working  newspaper  man,  that 
this  attitude  is  not  typical  either  of 
picture  editors  or  any  other  kind  of 
American  editors.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  reaction  of  the  men  at  the 
fighting  front  would  be  if  they  thought 
that  we  on  the  home  front  wanted  only 
those  pictures  of  the  war  which  would 
go  down  well  with  our  morning  cof¬ 
fee.  I  fear,  as  you  would  fear,  for 
the  future  of  a  nation  that  would  sub¬ 
scribe  to  such  an  attitude. 


tures  that  would  interfere  with  the 
pleasant  descent  of  our  morning  cof¬ 
fee.  What  was  the  result? 

“In  the  last  war  no  American  dead 
were  shown  while  the  war  was  on. 
Then  what  happened?  Fifteen  years 
after  that  fateful  November  11,  1918, 
the  country  was  flooded  with  “war” 
pictures  that  had  turned  from  “war” 
to  “horror”  pictures  because  they 
were  no  longer  news. 


War  Pictures  Need  Seen 


“Newspapers  both  conservative  and 
sensational  competed  almost  hyster¬ 
ically  for  the  rights  to  run  them  and 
run  them  they  did.  They  ran  them  in 
whole  pages  of  frightfulness  so  that 
America’s  millions  might,  know  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  But  the  newspapers 
of  America  didn’t  run  them  as  news. 
It  was  history,  history  and  propa¬ 
ganda.  As  a  result  a  wave  of  re¬ 
vulsion  against  war  swept  America 
and,  as  you  who  are  here  today  so 
well  know,  this  land  of  ours  was  ill 
prepared  to  face  its  greatest  crisis 
when  war  came  again. 

“And  we  will  run  the  pictures  of 
the  dead  of  this  war  again.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  They  will  either 
run  currently  as  a  part  of  the  greatest 
story  in  history — as  news — or  they  will 
run  years  hence  in  featured  masses  in 
picture  books  and  on  picture  pages 
just  as  they  did  after  the  last  war. 


“While  the  last  war  was  going  on, 
there  were  no  pictures  print^  of  the 
dead  or  seriously  wounded — no  pic¬ 


War  Is  Grim 

“And  that  if  any  of  us  are  guilty  of 
such  omissions  in  presenting  the  news 
and  that  this  war  be  made  to  look 
like  the  pleasant,  gallant  and  chival¬ 
rous  affair  that  it  is  not, — then  we 
are  guilty  of  the  practice  of  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  propagandizing.  It 
has  recently  been  suggested  that  OWI 
is  overly  preoccupied  with  gruesome 
subjects.  They  have  said  that  we 
were  trying  to  make  this  ‘seem’  like  a 
grim  war.  It  is  a  grim  war.  All  wal¬ 
ls  grim.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  grimness  of  war. 

“But  OWI  isn’t  interested  in  grim¬ 
ness  for  its  own  sake.  Nor  are  we 
trying  to  administer  a  dose  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  American  public.  Elmer 
Davis  once  said  that  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  morale  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  He  meant  that  we  would 
not  engage  in  activities  designed  to 
manipulate  morale.  That’s  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  we  have  no  traffic  with 
it.  But — if  the  morale  of  the  people 
were  to  fall,  if  the  people  lost  interest 
in  the  war,  and  if  (as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested)  their  loss  of  interest  were 
attributable  to  a  failure  to  report  the 
facts,  then  the  responsibility  would 
be  ours. 

“When  a  large  section  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  going  through  a  soul-searing 
experience — and  I  refer  to  the  men  at 
the  front — and  the  rest  of  us,  either  by 
chance  or  by  design,  close  our  eyes  to 
it,  you  are  going  to  have  a  national 


Left  to  right:  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  WPB 
Newspaper  Panel  chairman  and  conven¬ 
tion  speaker;  J.  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  SNPA  treasurer;  and  W.  J, 
Hearin,  Jr.,  Mobile  (Alabama)  Press- 
Register. 


“And,  bear  this  in  mind — if  they  run 
under  those  circumstances,  these  pic¬ 
tures  will  not  be  news;  they  will  be 
propaganda  just  as  they  were  before. 
And  that  brings  up  another  interest¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  whole  problem  of 
covering  the  war.  It  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  OWI  to  attempt  to  propa¬ 
gandize  the  American  public  either 
for  or  against  war  because  war  fur¬ 
nishes  its  own  indictment.  Bqt  there 
is  only  one  way  that  we  can  keep  our¬ 
selves  free  of  the  charge  of  propa¬ 
ganda — and  the  only  way  the  news¬ 
papers  can  keep  free  from  propagan¬ 
da — and  that  is  to  run  the  whole  story 
of  the  war  in  its  proper  perspective 
day  in  and  day  out  just  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
omission  can  be  propaganda  as  well 
as  commission. 


misunderstanding  and  dislocation 
later  on  that  is  going  to  be  a  threat  to 
our  national  stability.” 

Sharing  the  speaking  honors  with 
Mr.  Hoyt  at  the  Monday  luncheon 
was  Maj.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Jr., 
commanding  general,  U.  S.  Armored 
Forces,  Ft.  Knox.  Based  on  a  no¬ 
tionwide  tour  of  American  war  pro¬ 
duction  plants,  training  of  American 
soldiers  at  home  and  a  flying  trip  to 
Sicily,  Maj.  Gen.  Gillem  told  the 
publishers  that  U.  S.  is  not  only 
building  superior  fighting  equipment, 
but  our  troops  are  being  adequately 
trained  for  combat  service. 

Bridge  Reviews  Bond  Aid 

Don  U.  Bridge,  special  consultant, 
W’ar  Finance  Division,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  reported  that  War  Bond 
advertising  linage  was  now  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  between  30  and 
35  million  dollars.  He  estimated  that 
linage  for  the  Third  War  Loan  now 
in  progress  is  exceeding  last  April’s 
figures  for  the  second  loan,  when 
72,633,802  lines  appeared  in  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

Robert  K.  Burns,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Panel  and  of  the  Chicago 
regional  War  Labor  Board,  gave 
SNPA  members  an  excellent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  functions  of  the  panel 
and  WLB  in  helping  to  stabilize  wages 
and  settle  disputes.  He  pointed  out 
that  WLB  is  the  only  tri-parte  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  representatives  of 
industry,  labor  and  the  public  seek 
to  solve  the  problem  of  stabilizing 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Institutional  Ads 
Still  Take  Honors 

The  re-examination  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  by  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
after  the  passage  of  nearly  four  years 
presents  an  interesting  comparison  in 
both  editorial  and  advertising  fields. 
The  earlier  study,  the  third  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  was  made  Aug.  24,  1939,  at  the 
time  war  was  imminent  in  Europe, 
and  the  latest.  No.  63,  comes  at  a 
period  of  Allied  successes  abroad. 

In  both  studies  the  general  cate¬ 
gories  of  news  receiving  the  greatest 
readership  remained  practically  un¬ 
changed.  The  five  stories  attaining 
the  highest  interest  from  men  in  1943 
concerned  either  international  or  na¬ 
tional  domestic  affairs,  and  in  1939 
three  were  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
pending  war,  and  two,  one  of  which 
had  a  war  slant,  with  local  news. 
Women,  both  studies  show,  find  local 
news  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Like  its  four  immediate  predecessors, 
the  current  study  shows  national  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  to  be  of  the 
greatest  reader  interest.  Honors  went 
to  the  990-line  Bendix  ad,  “Identifi¬ 
cation  of  American  Anger,”  which 
showed,  on  an  identification  badge,  the 
face  of  a  worker  determined  to  win 
on  the  home  front.  Thirty-one  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  33  per  cent  of 
the  women  read  the  add.  Second 
place  went  to  20th  Century-Fox  for 
the  920-line  ad  promoting  a  film, 
“Heaven  Can  Wait,”  which  was  read 
by  17%  of  the  men  and  30%  of  the 
women. 

The  two  surveys  show  that  women 
have  increased  their  readership  of  any 
advertising  from  90  to  92  per  cent, 
while  men  have  dropped  from  69  to 
68  per  cent.  In  a  single  category  na¬ 
tional  has  progressed  farthest,  increas¬ 
ing  from  28  to  44  per  cent  for  men  and 
54  to  61  per  cent  for  women. 


Compcdgns  and  Accounts 
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rials  be  conserved  as  a  wartime  meas¬ 
ure,  the  Detpoit  Edison  Co.  is  using 
newspaper  advertising  along  with  di¬ 
rect  mail  to  urge  all  its  customers  to 
voluntarily  reduce  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  copy  for  the  program, 
which  was  intri^uced  Sept.  15,  em¬ 
phasizes  that  saving  electricity  saves 
coal  and  other  strategic  materials. 

Schwimmer  &  Scott,  Chicago 
agency,  is  using  newspapers  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  markets  on  LaPalina 
Cigars,  Congress  Cigar  Co.,  New 
York. 

Newspapers  are  being  used  in  se¬ 
lected  points  by  C-Z  Chemical  Co., 
Beloit,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  Mar- 
vene,  through  Duane  Wanamaker, 
Advertising,  Chicago  agency. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is  issuing  orders 
to  newspapers  on  Dr.  Peter  Fahrney 
&  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 

Full-page  ads  in  a  limited  list  of 
newspapers  in  four  markets — Chica¬ 
go,  New  York,  Detroit  and  Kansas 
City — totaling  10,000  line  copy,  adver¬ 
tising  a  one-cent  sale  on  Ralston 
cereal,  are  being  placed  by  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  on  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Reed  Candy  Co.,  Chicago,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Reincke-^lis-Younggreen  & 
Finn,  Chicago  agency,  to  handle  its 
account. 

As  its  contribution  to  the  Third 
War  Loan  drive  the  Electric  Auto- 
Lite  Co.,  Toledo,  is  running  a 
full -page  red  and  black  ad  in  more 
than  a  score  of  major  market  news¬ 
papers  and  in  national  magazines. 


The  illustration  showing  the  flag- 
draped  coffin  of  an  American  soldier 
being  borne  through  a  field  by  his 
buddies  graphically  bears  out  the 
headline,  “He  didn’t  count  the  cost 
.  .  .  should  you?”  The  only  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sponsor  is  a  block  of  copy 
explaining  the  company’s  “Auto-Lite 
Citation  Plan”  for  employes  buying 
War  Bonds,  which  is  available  for 
general  use. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.  has 
laimched  an  advertising  program,  us¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  metropolitan  areas 
exclusively,  to  promote  the  new  Fen¬ 
estra  Easy-Set  storm  sash  designed 
especially  for  steel  casement  windows. 

Lieut.  Ferd  S.  Meyer,  president  of 
Ronrico  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  now 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  announced 
through  David  M.  Davies,  advertising 
director  of  Ronrico,  the  appointment 
of  Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  to  handle  all  Ron¬ 
rico  advertising,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Sheppard  &  Meyers,  Inc.,  the  Han¬ 
over  Shoe,  Hanover,  Pa.,  have  placed 
their  advertising  account  with  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler,  Inc.  A  newspaper 
campaign  is  currently  being  released 
in  the  cities  in  which  the  H.anover 
Stores  are  located. 

Despite  the  war,  British  Colum¬ 
bia  is  continuing  its  advertising  this 
year  with  a  small  institutional  typte 
campaign.  Two-colums  by-eight-inch 
space  is  being  used  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California  newspapers  on 
the  general  theme,  “Buy  Bonds  Now. 
Visit  British  Columbia  Later.”  Cole¬ 
man  Eastman  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  A.  Mc- 
Kim,  Ltd.,  place  the  copy. 

As  a  result  of  greatly  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  tonic  sales,  Scott  and  Bowne, 
makers  of  Scott’s  Emulsion,  are 
launching  one  of  its  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  for  the  1943-44  season. 
Copy  will  stress  the  value  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  vitamins  in  this  famous  prepar¬ 
ation,  sold  throughout  the  world  for 
over  70  years.  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  will  be  us^.  Atherton 
&  Currier,  Inc.,  is  the  agency  in 
charge. 

Louis  F.  Neuweiler's  Sons,  brewers 
for  more  than  half  a  century  at  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  announce,  through 
Theodore  Neuweiler,  the  appointment 
of  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as  its 
merchandising  and  advertising  coun¬ 
sel.  A  marketing  study  is  being  un¬ 
dertaken. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Calcutta, 
India,  has  been  appointed  publicity 
advisor  to  the  Bengal  Government 
on  matters  of  civil  supplies  and  also 
as  advisors  to  the  Bengal  Chamber 
oi  Commerce  on  publicity  in  the  Mills 
Centre. 

The  Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  conducting  an  aggressive 
newspaper  campaign  throughout  its 
trading  area  in  celebration  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  product.  Per¬ 
fect  Bread.  All  Philadelphia  dailies 
are  scheduled  for  1,200-line  and  750- 
line  advertisements.  In  addition, 
newspapers  in  Camden,  Norristown, 
Chester  and  Millville  are  being  used. 
Theme  of  the  campaign  is  the  new 
improved  bread.  The  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  handling  the  account. 

McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  of  the 
Victaulic  Co.  of  America,  makers  of 
pipe  couplings  and  fittings  for  Amer¬ 
ican  industry.  Direct  mail  and  a  list 
of  industrial  papers  will  be  used  to 
introduce  the  company’s  combination 
catalog  and  engineering  manual. 

Promotion  of  this  year’s  crop  of 
Michigan  apples,  by  means  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaign,  has 


been  laimched  by  the  Michigan 
State  Apple  Commission.  Food-page 
newspaper  advertisements  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  in  48  newspapers  of 
the  market  area.  Copy  is  being 
placed  by  Brooke,  Smifii,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Detroit  and  New  York 
agency. 

The  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  Johnnie  Walker  Red 
and  Black  Label  Scotch  whiskies  goes 
into  its  fourth  quarter  cycle  with  copy 
in  80  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  next  month.  Ads  of  168  and 
300-line  sizes,  placed  by  J.  M.  Mathes 
Inc.,  will  be  run  at  regular  intervals 
emphasizing  the  trade  mark  and 
package. 

Pepsi-Cola  in  10-oimce  glasses  at 
New  York  soda  fountains  is  being 
introduced  by  its  makers  through  a 
newspaper  and  spot  radio  campaign 
by  Newell-Emmett  Co. 

Five  hundred  newspapers,  two 
newspaper  magazines  and  radio  are 
being  used  by  General  Foods  to  pro¬ 
mote  Grape-Nuts  Flakes  and  Post 
Toasties  “Waldorf”  as  luncheon 
dishes.  Newspapers  will  carry  two 
500-line  insertions.  Benton  &  Bowles 
handles  the  consumer  campaign  and 
Young  &  Rubicam  promotes  the  dish 
to  hotels,  hospitals  and  other  similar 
organizations. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  begins  a 
newspaper  campaign  for  Bax  multi¬ 
vitamin  capsules  through  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington. 

Seventeen  eastern  newspapers  are 
being  used  by  the  Ward  Baking  Co. 
to  promote  Tip-Top  Bread.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  is  the  agency. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  reproduced  a  let¬ 
ter,  enclosing  a  $2,404.25  check,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Chaplain  E.  P.  Wuebbens, 
U.S.S.  North  Carolina,  asking  that  the 
store  select  and  send  Christmas  gifts 
to  729  children,  sons,  daughters, 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  men  aboard 
the  ship,  as  its  contribution  to  the 
campaign  for  mailing  gifts  to  service¬ 
men  abroad  early.  The  ad  headed, 
“Reading  Time — a  Minute,  Forgetting 
Time —Never!,”  said  “If  these  fight¬ 
ing  men  can  think  of  Chistmas  now, 
surely  you  can  think  of  them  early.” 

National  Biscuit  Co.  will  use  500 
newspapers  for  a  six  weeks’  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  Premium  crackers. 
The  ads,  which  will  appear  on 
woman’s  pages  on  the  best  food  day 
each  week,  feature  food  and  menu 
ideas.  McCann-Erickson  places  the 
account. 

Pacific  Greyhound  ran  a  special 
“War  Bonds”  advertisement  in  ap¬ 
proximately  500  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  the  last  week  in 
September.  Beaumont  &  Hohman, 
San  Francisco,  handled  the  account. 

Golden  Rod  Eouipment  Company, 
San  Francisco,  has  appointed  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law  to  handle  its 
advertising.  A  campaign  in  national 
trade  publications  on  a  new  type  of 
welding  rod  handle  is  being  planned. 

Hurley  Marine  Works,  Inc.,  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  ship  repair  yard,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Garfield 
and  Guild,  San  Francisco,  to  handle 
advertising. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 
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Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.  to  join  Omara 
&  Ormsby,  Inc.,  as  auditor  in  charge 
of  their  accounting  department. 

Irving  Gould,  Philadelphia  artist, 
has  joined  the  art  department  of  the 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  in  their  Philadelphia  offices. 

George  R.  Siege,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  post  of  director 
of  advertising  and  merchandising  of 
the  Pepsodent  Co.,  Chicago,  effective 


Oct.  1.  Mr.  Stege  comes  to  Pepso. 
dent  from  the  Chicago  office  of  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding,  advertising  agenq 
handling  the  Pepsodent  account.  Vic. 
TOR  A.  Hunter,  formerly  advertisinj 
manager  of  Pepsodent,  has  jointd 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding  as  execu- 
tive  in  charge  of  radio  for  the  Chi. 
cago  office. 

Joseph  M.  Greeley,  imtil  recently 
with  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York 
agency,  has  joined  Blackett-Sample. 
Hummert  in  the  Chicago  office  as  an 
account  executive  on  the  Genera! 
Mills  account.  He  will  handle  Cheer- 
ioats  and  Softasilk  Cake  Flour.  Il{r 
Greeley  was  formerly  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Quake 
Oats,  Ltd.,  London,  and  later  in  the 
same  capacity  with  Hecker  Products 
Corp.,  flour  and  cereal  division,  Ne* 
York. 

Mrs.  Mary  Houser,  for  the  pas: 
nine  years  associated  with  Frank  B 
Avery,  space  and  time  buyer  at  Ar¬ 
thur  Meyerhof!  &  Co.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  succeeded  M: 
Avery  as  head  of  the  media  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Avery  has  been  appointed 
merchandising  director  and  member 
of  the  agency’s  contact  staff. 

G.  Don  Ball,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Burton  Browne  Advertising 
Agency,  has  been  appointed  art  di¬ 
rector  for  Goldman  &  Gross,  Chicago 
agency. 

Kenneth  C.  Gunter,  for  eight  year 
production  chief  of  Anderson,  Davi; 
&  Platte,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Pan- 
American  Airways  as  advertising 
production  supervisor. 

Robert  Boyd,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  C.  P.  Clark  Agency,  Nashville 
Tenn.,  has  joined  the  art  departmen: 
of  J.  M.  Mathes. 

John  Cohane,  recenfly  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Blackett-Sample-Hum 
mert,  Chicago,  has  joined  Ruthrauf 
&  Ryan,  Inc,  New  York,  in  the  same 
capacity.  Prior  to  B-S-H,  Mr.  Co 
hane  was  associated  with  J.  Waltei 
Thomi)son,  New  York,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Peter  Kondras,  who  has  been  wit: 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  the  las 
eleven  years,  has  joined  Lewis  1 
Gilman,  Philadelphia,  as  a  .space 
buyer. 

C.  EIarl  Pritchard,  formerly  heai 
of  the  outdoor  advertising  depart 
ment  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  fo: 
17  years,  has  resigned  to  head  the 
outdoor  advertising  department  of  the 
new  Chicago  office  of  Kenyon  &  Eck 
hardt. 

■ 

ELECTED  TO  4-A 

Muir  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  bee: 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Amer 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agea 
cies. 
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Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser 
(E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 
Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Geneva  Times  (E) 


Gloversville  &  Johnstown 

Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 

*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

•Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
*08sining  Citizen  Register  (E) 


*Peekskill  Star  (E) 

*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 
(E&S) 

*Tarrytown  News  (E) 

‘White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 


‘Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

LEGESD—{E)  Evening  News¬ 
papers.  (M)  Morning  news¬ 
papers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers. 
*ff' estchester  newspapers  sold 
in  combination. 
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National  Testing  Ground 


ITH  the  largest  population  of  any  state  in  the  union — 


— with  the  greatest  diversity  of  industry  of  any  state  in  the  Union — 

— with  1,691,000  wage  earners  located  in  large  industrial  centers  and 
small  manufacturing  towns — 

— with  153,238  farms  having  individual  incomes  almost  twice  the 
national  average — 

— with  the  finest,  wealthiest  suburban  residential  sections  in  the  nation — 
/Vetc  York  State  constitutes  the  number  one  testing  ground  for  local  and 
national  advertisers. 

And  New  York  State  Newspapers  are  the  key  to  this  market. 

Manufacturing  centers,  marketing  centers,  suburban  sections,  farms — 
only  the  newspapers  reach  them  all. 

Any  one  of  our  reps  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  the 
New  York  State  market,  and  of  the  most  efficient  way  to  reach  it. 
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Donn  Sutton, 

Photo  Pool 
Editor,  Returns 

Back  from  Three  Months  • 

In  North  Africa, 

Sicily  and  Italy 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Donn  Sutton,  editor  of  NEA  Service, 
returned  last  week  from  Italy,  where 
he  spent  the  last  three  months  direct¬ 
ing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Still 
Picture  Pool.  Al¬ 
though  under 
fire  many  times 
during  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  and  Italian 
campaigns,  h  e 
came  through 
unharmed. 

The  assign¬ 
ment  as  editor  of 
an  operation  in 
which  competing 
services  all 
agreed  to  one 
command,  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Sutton,  there 
was  no  friction  except  the  competitive 
spirit  among  the  photographers.  Upon 
arriving  at  Army  headquarters  in 
North  Africa,  Mr.  Sutton  discovered 
that  in  order  to  give  efficient  direc¬ 
tion  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
get  closer  to  the  combat  areas. 

Wat  in  Sicily  and  Italy 

After  making  the  necessary  prepar¬ 
ations  and  setting  up  an  organization 
in  Africa,  he  went  to  Sicily  where  he 
contacted  all  the  Pool  photographers. 
At  that  time  there  were  six  camera¬ 
men;  Chas.  Corte,  and  Chas  Seawood 
both  from  Acme,  Robert  Capa  and 
George  Rodger  from  Life  Magazine, 
Sam  Schulman,  INP  and  Jack  Rice  of 
AP.  Just  before  leaving  the  Italian 
theater,  Margaret  Bourke-White  of 
Life  arrived  and  Mike  Ackerman  of 
Acme,  who  has  just  been  taken  ill. 

The  main  task  of  maintaining  a  full 
coverage  of  all  available  fronts  kept 
Mr.  Sutton  very  busy.  In  addition 
to  selection  assignments  for  the  pho¬ 
tographers  he  was  required  to  coord¬ 
inate  relations  between  the  Pool  cam¬ 
eramen  and  the  Army  authorities.  In 
order  to  keep  things  running  smooth¬ 
ly  and  on  time  he  was  required  to 
commute  between  the  Italian  fronts 
and  Army  headquarters  in  North 
Africa.  This  makes  him  the  first  plane 
commuting  editor  in  the  picture  syn¬ 
dicate  business. 

The  job  of  assigning  men  to  cover 
certain  areas  depended  in  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  on  his  anticipation  of  events  to 
come.  The  most  difficult  problem  was 
to  arrange  for  sufficient  transporta¬ 
tion  of  his  men.  In  some  cases  the 
photographers  were  forced  to  travel 
as  best  they  could. 

One  thing  that  the  general  public 
may  not  understand  about  the  pictor¬ 
ial  coverage  of  actual  combat  is  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pictures  the 
public  expects.  This  according  to 
Sutton  is  one  situation  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  It  so  happens,  he  explains,  that 
when  an  invading  or  attacking  force 
operates,  it  is  usually  accomplished 
at  night  when  no  pictures  may  be 
taken.  Naturally  no  flashes  can  be 
used,  so  the  photographers  must  wait 
until  daylight,  and  by  then  the  troops 
have  been  dispersed  so  there  are  no 
action  shots  of  the  movement. 

Pketegs  Risk  Hacks 

“War  picture  coverage  is  not  much 
different  than  what  the  public  has 
been  led  to  expect  through  the  Holly¬ 
wood  versions  and  the  fiction  stories,” 
said  Mr.  Sutton  when  asked  why  there 


were  so  few  good  actual  combat  scenes. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  photographers 
often  risked  their  necks  for  good  pic¬ 
tures  but  there  was  no  reason  for  tak¬ 
ing  unnecessary  chances  when  the  ob¬ 
jective  offered  little  opportunity  for 
good  exposures. 

In  explaining  the  operation  and  as¬ 
signment  system  of  the  Pool  photo¬ 
graphers  he  said  that  the  cameramen 
are  assigned  by  Army  Command  to 
definite  Sectors  but  that  the  Army  is 
most  liberal  in  controlling  the  actions 
of  the  photographers  depending  upon 
the  limits  of  security. 

Mr.  Sutton  also  pointed  out  that  one 
of  his  problems  was  to  prevent  dupli¬ 
cation  of  coverage.  TTiere  are  cer¬ 
tain  exigencies  that  crop  up  from  time 
to  time  when  it  is  best  that  more  than 
one  photographer  be  present.  When  a 
real  hot  action  is  in  progress  it  was 
good  policy  to  call  in  as  many  of  the 
available  men  as  possible.  On  all 
routine  coverage,  as  editor,  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton  managed  to  keep  the  photograph¬ 
ers  busy.  Although  he  would  not  in¬ 
struct  them  on  how  to  take  pictures  he 
did  help  them  by  giving  them  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  viewpoint,  which,  he  said,  was 
taken  in  good  nature. 

When  asked  why  the  military  pho¬ 
tographers  could  not  cover  the  war 
and  provide  the  syndicates  and  ser¬ 
vices  with  sufficient  material,  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton  stated  that  this  could  not  be  done 
for  various  reasons.  One  reason  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  Pool  camera¬ 
men  are  all  well  trained  newspaper 
photographers  and  have  a  better  view 
point  of  coverage  than  the  Army  cam¬ 
eramen.  He  went  further  to  explain 
that  although  many  of  the  military 
photographers  have  had  newspaper 
experience,  they  have  too  many  other 
phases  of  the  picture  to  cover  which 
prevents  them  from  concentrating 
solely  upon  the  news  angles. 

This  explanation  is  sound  because 
military  photographers  are  called  upon 
to  photograph  combat  scenes  for  many 
branches  of  the  service  including. 
Intelligence,  Engineering,  Technical, 
and  historical  recording.  Then  again, 
they  have  not  the  freedom  of  pictor¬ 
ial  translation,  that  is  afforded  the  war 
correspondent.  Sutton  believes  that 
picture  coverage  of  the  war  by  civil¬ 
ian  newspaper  photographers  is  as 
necessary  as  the  coverage  by  reporters. 

Mr.  Sutton  described  the  system  of 
sending  pictures  from  the  fronts  to 
headquarters  and  the  method  of  rush¬ 
ing  them  for  speedy  transmission  by 
wire.  In  this  he  states  that  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Signal  Corps  was  first 
rate.  When  the  pictures  are  taken  at 
the  front  they  are  sent  to  Headquart¬ 
ers  Public  Relations  Office  then  to  the 
Signal  Corps  for  processing.  When 
the  prints  are  ready  they  are  sent  to 
the  censors.  The  hot  pictures  are  dis¬ 
patched  by  wire  and  others  sent  di- 
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rectly  to  the  Public  Relations  Office 
in  Washington  where  they  are  again 
censored  and  then  distributed. 

Mr.  Sutton  returns  to  his  duty  at 
NEA  where  he  has  been  for  the  past 
16  years.  Although  he  considers  him¬ 
self  only  an  amateur  photographer,  he 
has  done  some  excellent  work.  As  an 
editor  of  a  service  that  deals  much  in 
pictures  he  certainly  has  an  idea  of 
what  a  photo  should  be.  During  his 
operations  at  the  front  he  has  taken 
many  pictures  with  a  Rollieflex  and 
the  reports  of  his  results  prove  that 
he  could  qualify  on  his  own  staff  as  an 
expert  photographer.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Pool  to 
send  another  editor  to  cafty  on  the 
work  that  Mr.  Sutton  started. 


Ackerman  Back 

MIKE  ACKERMAN,  Acme  ace  pho¬ 
tographer,  returned  last  week  from 
the  M^iterranean  theater  where  he 
has  been  working  for  the  past  six 
months.  Mike  was  stricken  with  ma¬ 
laria  while  in  the  Italian  mountains 
but  carried  on  with  only  a  first-aid 
treatment  given  in  the  field. 

Oddly  enough  Mike  was  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  to  the  Signal  Corps 
student  photographers  at  Astoria,  L.  I. 
just  before  he  was  sent  overseas.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  some  of  his  for¬ 
mer  students  operating  in  the  front 
lines  and  it  pleased  him  no  end  to  see 
the  lads  using  methods  he  had  taught 


Edward  Price  Bell, 
Correspondent,  Dies 


Edward  Price  Bell,  74,  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  service  and  famed  London 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  in 
the  last  war,  died  Sept.  23,  at  his 


estate,  Merrywood,  Gulfport,  Miss, 
where  he  had  lived  since  he  retired 
a  pension  from  the  Daily  News  in  1932, 
He  served  as  London  correspondent 
from  1900  to  1923  and  was  a  nominee 
for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1930, 

Ill  of  complications  following  beri. 
beri  contracted  while  on  an  assign 
ment  in  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Bell  was 
unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  jour 
nalism  in  recent  years.  His  by-line 
was  known  in  many  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  U.  S.  He  had  a  wide  ac 
quaintance  with  many  of  the  major 
figures  of  Europe,  Asia  and  U.  S 

Lord  Northcliffe,  British  publisher, 
in  1917  termed  Bell  as  “the  best 
American  newspaperman  London  has 
ever  had.”  Bell  interpreted  the  U.  S, 
to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Great  Brit 
ain  to  the  U.  S.  In  six  widely  reprinted 
letters  to  the  London  Times  early  in 
1917,  he  foreshadowed  the  entry  of 
U.  S.  into  the  war.  Bell  developed 
the  newspaper  interview  to  proper 
tions  hitherto  unknown.  He  was  ac 
corded  the  first  interview  by  a  Brit 
ish  foreign  secretary. 

Mr.  Bell  supplemented  his  writings 
with  lectures  on  world  affairs.  For 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  world  peace. 
Bell  was  nominated  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  by  Baron  Shidehara, 
Japanese  statesman,  who  long  since 
has  been  shelved  by  Jap  militarists. 

Bom  in  Parke  County,  near  Terie 
Haute,  Ind.,  March  1,  1869,  Mr.  Bell 
was  later  graduated  from  Wabash  Col 
lege  and  began  newspaper  work  as 
cub  reporter  on  the  Terre  Haute 
Gazette.  He  later  worked  on  news 
papers  in  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and 
Evansville  and  he  operated  his  own 
newspaper  in  Rosedale,  Ind.,  before 
going  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  eni' 
ployed  on  the  old  Chicago  Record. 
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certain  of  uniformly  fine  re¬ 
sults,  both  line  and  halftone. 
And,  at  the  same  time, 
you’ll  save  a  lotof  grief  in  your 
stereotyping  department. 
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20  CAP  Planes  Demonstrat-  supplernent  r  Ss  " 

were  granted  additional  newsprint  in  _  ; 

ing  Vulnerability  Shower  one  or  both  of  the  first  two  quarters  two  Gannett  newspapers  were 

Paper  Bombs  on  City  of  this  year.  panted  ^all  adcfitional  tonnage  in 

Mr.  Field’s  PM,  published  in  New  quarter  (76  tons),  and  none 

Two  „  hundred  thousand  pa^r  York,  also  got  additional  newsprint 

^mbs,  hurtling  down  through  the  ^^e  extent  of  1,497  tons  in  the  two  Nine  of  the  19  Scripps-Howard 
air  from  six  squadrons  of  Civilian  Air  quavers.  Thus  it  is  that  while  Mr.  newspapers  got  additional  tonnage  in 
Patrol  planes  comprising  20  ‘‘^mb-  Marshall  Field’s  publications  were  Ihe  first  quarter  qnd  eight  in  the  sec- 
ers  in  all,  fell  upon  Philadelphia  last  granted  19,122  tons  of  additional  paper  oud.  The  tonnage  involved  in  each 
Sunday  m  a  demonstration  calculated  f^r  the  six  months’  period,  his  publi-  Period  was  small,  1,272  and  979  tons, 
to  show  what  a  formatmn  of  enemy  cations  actu^ly  consumed  approxi-  respectively, 
planes  especially  incendiaries  could  niately  24,322  tons  that  were  not  in  Calls  for  Cooperation 

do  over  such  a  vital  m^ufacturmg  being  consumed  in  1941.  „  , 

area  as  the  Delaware  River  section,  _  u  *  t  Newspapers  still  have  an  oppor- 

teeming  with  war  industries  from  extra  Hearst  Tonnage  tunity  to  demonstrate  that  their  edi- 

Chester,  Pa.,  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  Still  another  important  factor  in  torials  calling  for  unity,  singleness  of 
addition,  20,000  more  “bombs”  were  current  additional  newsprint  con-  purpose  and  self-abnegation  are  more 
dropped  along  the  Main  Line  out  to  sumption  is  the  large  tonnage  granted  than  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
Coatesville,  Pa.  ^be  Hearst  Publications.  Hereafter  cymbal.  Indeed  they  have  an  oppor- 

Tucked  neatly  in  each  bomb  as  it  ^  given  the  tonnage  granted  Hearst  tunity  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  no 
fluttered  to  earth  was  found  this  mes-  publications  by  cities  as  compared  time  to  be  at  each  others  throats; 
sage:  “Add  this  paper  to  your  sec-  with  the  consumption  of  all  other  that  it  is  the  time  becomingly  to 
tor’s  waste  paper  collection  .  .  .  Help  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  share  alike  whatever  hardships 
win  the  Evening  Bulletin’s  prize  for  those  cities:  must  be  borne.  It  is  in  the  simple 

your  swtor.”  M// 0/;.,r 

R^mmo^d  of  Nowtpapor  \cn*S‘  Tonnage  News-  1  onnage  Total 

The  salvage  reminder  was  added  by  „  ,  papers  Granted  papers  Granted  Tonnage 

way  of  bringing  home  forcefully  to  the  AUany,  °  New  '  York .' .' .'  i  ’’®2l  i  ^  ^’^21 

people  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  cur-  Boston  .  2  1,416  6  1,773  3,189 

rent  campaign  to  salvage  waste  paper  pf,‘,‘X“rgh  . .  1  *’274  I  ^274 

as  part  of  a  huge  national  effort  for  **c'hicago  1  1,346  3  600  1,946 

the  reclammation  of  waste  paper  and  Milwaukee  .  1  350  1  ...  ’350 

paper  boxes  from  millions  of  Amer-  RirFrandsco';;;::;:;;;;:::;:;::;’  :;:  I  Hll  I  ’’Iso  ‘'Iw 

ican  homes.  Every  time  a  bomb  Oakland,  Cal .  i  ...  i  847  847 

landed  and  was  opened,  the  finders  Angeles  .  2  2,931  2  1,952  4,883 

got  a  reminder  of  Philadelphia  s  big  Seattle  .  1  1  098  2  1  740  2  sis 


Tossme 
A  Bombshell 


I  he  announcement  ot  ABC  and 
Media  Records  figures  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  for  the  first  six  months  of  1943 
again  showed  The  Dispatch’s  stag¬ 
gering  leads  over  the  second  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  proof  of  power,  prestige 
and  the  ability  to  get  results.  Look 
at — and  consider — this  positive  Dis¬ 
patch  leadership! 


82%  Biorc  retail  adrertisiaf 
tkan  second  newspaper 


175%  more  national  advertising 
tkan  second  newspaper 


183%  more  classiied  advertising 
tkan  second  newspaper 

107%  more  city  circulation 
tkan  second  newspaper 


104%  more  total  circniation 
tkan  Mcond  newspaper 


When  you  tell  your  story  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Central  Ohio  audience, 
tell  it  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Over  800  exclusive  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  have  found  it  the  profitable 
way  to  reach  the  biggest  group  of 
the  liest  potential  buyers  in  this  com¬ 
pact  trading  area. 
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FCC  Approves 
Western  Union/ 
Postal  Merger 

One  Year  Given  lor 
Effective  Plan  of  Amalgama¬ 
tion  of  Two  Services 

Washincton,  Sept.  28 — The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  ap¬ 
proved  merger  of  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph  and  has  indicated  it 
will  use  its  regulatory  powers  to 
bring  about  decreased  rates  and 
speeded  transmission. 

The  Commissioners  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  that  those  phases  of  the 
service  had  not  been  discussed  in 
the  merger  plan  but  said  the  authority 
extended  by  Congress  to  FCC  did  not 
include  the  right  to  impose  terms; 
that  the  Commission  could  only  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  the  merger  plan. 

Gives  One  Year 

The  management  was  warned  that 
within  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  amalgamation,  the  Commission 
will  expect  “a  comprehensive  plan  for 
converting,  within  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  its  existing  facilities  into  a 
modem,  efficient  and  nationwide  com¬ 
munications  system  capable  of  ef¬ 
fectively  competing  with  other  com¬ 
munications  services.” 

“We  have  found,”  the  decision  re¬ 
cited,  “that  merger  may  be  expected 
to  place  Uie  domestic  telegraph  indus¬ 
try  on  a  sounder  financial  basis  than 
heretofore,  and  to  furnish  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  elimination  of  obstacles  to 
improved  telegraph  service  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  to  the  public;  but  we  can¬ 
not  pass  over  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
management  of  the  proposed  merged 
company  to  address  itself  to  any  spe¬ 
cific  plans  for  meeting  the  demands 
of  users  for  a  record  communications 
service  having  speed  and  price  stand¬ 
ards  to  which  the  public  is  entitled 
and  which  will  effectively  meet  Ae 
competition  of  the  telephone  and  air¬ 
mail.  ...  In  the  interests  of  providing 
a  completely  adequate  telegraph  ser¬ 
vice  in  keeping  with  the  techidcal 
accomplishments  and  public  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  and  of  the  future, 
vigilant  regulatory  action  will  be 
necessary." 

The  merger  is  in  the  nature  of  ab¬ 
sorption  of  Postal  by  Western.  Dupli¬ 
cating  services  will  be  discontinued, 
but  Postal  employes  will  be  taken 
over  and  merged  in  point  of  senior¬ 
ity  protection  with  Western  Union 
employes. 

Durr  DitteaH 

Commissioner  C.  J.  Durr  dissented. 
He  contended  Congress  had  not  de¬ 
clared  monoply  no  longer  dangerous 
to  public  interest  but  had  merely  pro¬ 
vided  that  merger  might  be  approved 
if  public  interest  were  certain  to  be 
served  by  the  plan  submitted.  No 
such  assurance  was  found  by  him. 

A  peek  into  the  future  of  message 
transmission  was  granted  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Durr’s  resume  of  testimony  on 
the  point: 

“All  overhead  poles  and  lines  which 
now  mar  the  landscape  will  have 
disappeared,  wire  lines  will  be  re¬ 
place  by  light  beams,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  whether  in  his  home  or  of¬ 
fice,  will  merely  drop  his  message  in 
a  idot,  turn  his  dial,  and  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  letter  will  be  simul¬ 
taneously  transmitted  to  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  country.  While  conceding 
that  many  of  these  developments  are 
still  in  the  distant  future,  the  witness 
described  telefax  as  an  efficient  and 
practicable  method  of  communica¬ 
tion  already  developed  and  avail¬ 
able,”  he  said. 


Papers  on  West 
Coast  Don't  Get 
Ad  Copy  in  Time 

Advertising  representatives  of  West 
Coast  newspapers  report  that  they 
have  been  having  more  requests  for 
make-goods  on  national  advertise¬ 
ments  than  ever  before  because  many 
agencies  have  not  fully  realized  that 
airmail  transportation  of  plates  and 
mats  is  now  delayed  as  much  as  from 
four  to  eight  or  nine  days,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  24-hour  or  less  service 
before  the  war. 

According  to  the  assistant  super¬ 
visor  of  airmail  for  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  area  the  only  thing  that 
would  improve  the  plane  service 
markedly  would  be  additional  equip¬ 
ment,  which  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain.  As  the  situation  stands 
passenger  and  freight  priorities  often 
necessitate  taking  part  of  the  mail  off 
a  plane  and  sending  it  on  by  train. 
However,  the  supervisor  pointed  out, 
if  mail  is  sent  by  the  five  a.m.  or  p.m. 
plane,  it  will  avoid  the  heaviest  traffic 
and  will  be  likely  to  arrive  on  time. 

In  discussing  the  part  agencies  can 
play  to  cut  down  delay,  Charles  A. 
Jol^on,  West-Holliday,  said,  “Many 
agencies  have  lost  their  commissions 
and  many  newspapers  their  space  as  a 
result  of  lateness.”  He  asserted  that 
if  account  executives  would  refrain 
from  arranging  for  ads  to  be  run  in 
newspapers  without  a  week  or  two 
notice  to  papers  and  would  see  that 
plates  are  mailed  a  week  in  advance 
of  the  insertion  date,  the  difficulty 
could  be  relieved. 

Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Charles  V. 
Lehmann,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Crea¬ 
mer  Co.,  agreed  that  the  agencies  are 
not  entirely  at  fault  because  they  have 
been  having  difficulties  with  rapid 
personnel  turnover  and  lack  of  help. 

Mr.  Lehmann,  who  said  that  re¬ 
cently  his  organization  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  less  trouble  with  lateness  though 
it  is  still  serious,  also  explained  that 
delays  render  useless  optional  inser¬ 
tion  dates  which  have  been  put  into 
effect  to  conserve  newsprint.  His 
company  has  also  been  having  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  telegraph  companies, 
again,  he  feels,  because  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  help  and  labor  shortages.  In 
some  cases  letters  confirming  wires 
have  arrived  before  the  wires  and 
often  serious  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  transcribing  the  messages. 

Paul  Block  &  Associates  reports  that 
it  has  been  receiving  more  telegrams 
on  delays  than  anything  else  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  the  Rodney  Boone 
Organization  reports  trouble  every 
day  for  the  same  reason. 

WHAT  PUBLISHER 

Can  use  an  all-around  assist¬ 
ant? 

Twenty-five  years  experience, 
in  management  and  operation, 
of  all  departments  —  former 
owner  of  small-town  daily. 
Special  forte  —  Management 
Direction,  Advertising  Sales 
and  Promotion ;  also  Labor 
Relations. 

Ellxceptionally  well-known  in 
Eastern  Publishing  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  circles. 

Highest  references  from  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  business. 

Prefer  modest  salary  and 
bonus  on  increase. 

Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SNPA  Concerned 
Over  Newsprint 

coryfl'nvo^  irotn.  naae  34 

an<l  ch»K*k  the  infl^ttionary 
pmVal  wartime  condition*;. 

The  Nowsoaner  Panel  is  one  of 
four  industry  commissions  set  up  to 
settle  di^nutes  and  .stabilize  wages,  he 
exnlained.  The  Daily  Newsoaper 
Panel  has  three  reuDonsibilities.  he 
said  Q)  maintaini'cf  full  war  pro¬ 
duction;  (2)  making  the  tri-narte 
operation  work;  (3)  carrying  on  the 
wa<»e  stabilization  nro"ram  to  check 
inflation.  He  teld  nublisbers  that  in 
those  denartments  of  the  newsnaner 
business  where  wa^e  rates  are  high, 
the  panel  was  seeking  to  keep  them 
within  the  “Little  Steel”  formula  of 
a  ].')%  Increase  to  meet  rising  costs 
of  living. 

Tonnar  Reporf*  oir  Labor 

Tom  Tanner,  SNPA  labor  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  C.  W.  Tabb,  manager  of 
Dallas  office,  reported  on  the  in¬ 
creased  activities  of  their  department 
as  a  result  of  the  wage  stabilization 
program.  They  also  reported  that 
labor  unions  are  seeking  to  change 
working  conditions  under  pre-war 
contracts. 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  SNPA  secre¬ 
tary-manager  gave  an  encouraging 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  elected  41  new  papers 
to  membership,  bringing  the  total  to 
more  than  300. 

Those  in  attendance  heard  three 
interesting  talks  on  the  general  mili¬ 
tary  situation.  Speaking  off  the 
record  were  Air  Commodore  D.  L. 
Blackford,  air  attach^,  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Lt.  Com. 
W.  M.  McCarthy,  U.  S.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  and  J.  Norman 


Lodge,  Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  home  from  the  Southwest 
Pacific. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  publishers  repre¬ 
sentative,  chairman  of  the  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  told  publishers  of  efforts  being 
made  to  increase  national  advertis¬ 
ing  patronage  in  newspapers.  Assisted 
by  R.  S.  Tincher,  New  York  News, 
Mr.  Sawyer  presented  the  Chicago 
representatives’  new  30-minute  re¬ 
corded  presentation  entitled:  “News¬ 
papers  Get  Immediate  Action.” 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  in  making  his 
report  as  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
newsprint  committee,  asserted  that 
the  appeals  situation  among  the  larger 
newspapers  is  “bordering  on  a  scan¬ 
dal.” 

Charles  McD.  Puckette,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times,  chairman  of  the  postal 
and  legislative  committee,  warned 
publishers  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  attempts  to  raise  second  class 
postal  rates.  He  also  urged  ffiat 
SNPA  e'stablish  a  special  committee 
on  tax  legislation. 

Richard  P.  Carter,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News,  chairman  of 
the  schools  of  journalism  committee, 
reported  that  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  newspapers  and  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  provide  a  manpower  or 
womanpower  pool  from  which  news¬ 
papers  can  ol^in  wartime  help  has 
already  proved  its  worth. 

Those  attending  enjoyed  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Hot  Springs  and  Little 
Rock  newspapers.  C.  E.  Palmer,  Hot 
Springs  Sentinel  Record  and  New  Era, 
arranged  with  Charles  P.  Couch, 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway  Company  and  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  Railway  Company,  for  a 
barbecue  supper  at  Couchwood. 


V^vcr  the  interphone  comes  the  bombardier  s  voice,  "Bombs  away!”  Some 
day,  some  pilot  will  hear  these  words  as  the  war’s  last  bomb  goes  down.  He 
will  bring  his  crew  home  to  their  happiest  landing — in  a  world  where  all  men 
may  look  to  the  skies,  not  in  fear  of  death,  but  in  thankfulness  for  freedom. 


Won’t  you  help  him.’ 

This  pilot  is  one  of  millions  of 
men  in  the  armed  forces  who  need 
equipment  that  only  year  dollars 
can  buy.  Not  just  a  few  dollars 
now  and  then  — but  ngmlarly  — 
ntry  Jallar  year  €an  ptssiUy  iiirtst 
in  War  Bonds  from  now  till  Victoryf 


Western  Electric 
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L  D.  White  Dies, 
Noted  New  York 
World  Reporter 

Solved  Russell  Sage 
Bomb  Mystery  .  .  .  Was 
45  Years  with  World 

Isaac  Deforest  White,  79,  for  45 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Nevi  York  World,  whose  exploits  as 
a  reporter  were  the  pattern  after  which 
Hollywood  styled  its  two-fisted  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper  man,  died  Sept.  24 
at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

An  authority  on  libel  law,  “Ike” 
White  was  the  star  crime  reporter  of 
the  World  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  reporter-sleuth,  unhampered 
by  the  stringent  rules  of  modern  police 
procedure,  was  in  his  prime. 

Solved  Sage  Bombing 

He  was  credited  in  journalistic  leg¬ 
end  with  identifying  the  man  who 
threw  the  bomb  at  the  late  Russell 
Sage,  the  financier;  with  capturing 
oyster  pirates  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
with  helping  police  solve  spectacular 
murders  in  New  York. 

Born  in  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  he  went 
to  New  York  in  1885  after  serving 
has  apprenticeship  on  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press.  His  brother,  Frank  Marshall 
White,  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Lon¬ 
don,  obtained  a  job  for  him  on  the 
New  York  Times,  where  he  worked 
for  a  year.  Then  he  joined  the  World. 

The  Russell  Sage  bombing  occurred 
on  Dec.  4,  1891.  A  young  man  with  a 
handbag  and  a  note  purporting  to  be 
an  introduction  from  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  entered  Mr.  Sage’s  office  and 
handed  him  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
was  written: 

“I  hold  in  my  hands  10  pounds  of 
dynamite.  If  I  drop  it  on  the  floor 
it  will  tear  the  building  to  pieces  and 
every  one  with  it.  For  $1,250,000  it 
shall  not  drop.  Yes  or  no?” 

Mr.  Sage  ducked,  the  bag  fell,  and 
there  was  a  terrific  explosion.  The 
blast  killed  a  typist,  injured  five  other 
persons  and  obliterated  the  bomber, 
except  for  part  of  his  head,  his  pock- 
etbock  and  a  button  from  his  trous¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Sage  was  hurt  only  slightly. 

Police  concentrated  on  tracking 
down  a  mythical  band  of  anarchists. 
Mr.  White,  assigned  to  cover  the  story, 
concentrated  on  the  button,  which  led 
him  to  a  tailor  in  Boston.  After  com¬ 
paring  the  button  and  a  hanging  shred 
of  cloth,  the  tailor  told  Mr.  White  it 
came  from  a  pair  of  trousers  he  sold 
to  one  of  his  customers.  The  clew 
was  enou^  to  fix  the  bombing  on  that 
person. 

In  1910  Mr.  White  retired  from  re¬ 
porting  to  head  the  legal  department 
i  of  the  World.  Three  years  later  he 
1  took  over  the  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and 
•  Fair  Play,  which  Joseph  Pulitzer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper,  had  established  to 
investigate  complaints  of  inaccuracies 
in  the  general  presentation  of  news. 

He  held  this  post  until  the  World 
ceased  publication  in  1931,  when  he 
retired. 

After  his  retirement,  Mr.  White  was 
importuned  many  times  to  write  his 
memoirs,  but  he  never  got  around  to 
it.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
last  years  at  the  home  of  his  sister- 
in-law  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

ASK  GUILD  CHARTER 

A  charter  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  been  asked  for  by 
the  new  union  of  newspapermen 
formed  in  Scranton.  The  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  new  union  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  Scranton  News- 
writers  No.  3,  afHliated  with  the  ITU. 
Frank  Parry  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  union  and  George 
Clark  treasurer. 


SIDNEY  J.  WILLIAMS 

Sidney  J.  Williams,  47,  United  Press 
staff  correspondent  in  London,  died 
Sept.  25  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  born  in  London  and  joined 
the  U.P.  in  1925.  Since  then,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  on  the 
New  York  cable  desk,  he  had  worked 
in  and  out  of  London  for  the  wire 
service.  A  son,  Ronald,  is  a  member 
of  the  UP.  London  staff. 

(^tiituarp 

JAMES  C.  GREY,  64,  literary  edi¬ 
tor  since  1920  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
died  Sept.  25  in  his  home  at  11  East 
Eighty-seventh  Street,  New  York.  Mr. 
Grey  was  bom  in  Danby,  England, 
on  March  26,  1879.  He  joined  the 
Sun  in  1911  as  cable  editor,  remain¬ 
ing  until  1915,  when  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1917  and  1918  he  served 
with  the  British  War  Mission  in  New 
York.  He  resumed  his  post  as  cable 
editor  of  the  Sun  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  was  appointed  literary  edftor 
in  1920. 

SmvrY  MARrusE.  48,  a  reoorter  for 
the  Bridnenort  fConn.t  Post-Tele- 
ciram  for  the  last  22  vears,  was  strick¬ 
en.  and  died  in  Fairfield.  Conn..  Snpt. 
20.  while  covering  a  town  meeting 
for  the  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Kearns,  74,  president 
of  the  Kearns  Corooration.  owner  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake 
Telepram,  and  widow  of  the  late  U.  S. 
Senator  Thomas  Kearns,  died  Sent. 

?1  in  the  Mary’s  Rest  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco  following  a  major  op¬ 
eration  which  she  underwent  Sept.  16.  ' 
Mrs.  Kearns  had  been  visiting  in  the  i 
coast  city  prior  to  entering  the  hos-  ' 
pit?l.  1 

Harold  F.  Clary,  44,  night  foreman  - 
of  the  Boston  Herald  composing  i 
room  and  Herald  employe  for  29  ' 
vears,  died  Sept.  27  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  ' 
Hospital  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  , 
a  native  of  Arlington,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  He' aid  as  an  ap- 
nrentice  in  the  composing  room  in 
September,  1914. 

D^an  Taylor,  64,  midwestern  . 

newspaperman  for  45  years,  editor 
of  the  Fairfield  (la.)  Daily  Ledger, 
and  prominent  Methodist  church  lay 
leader,  died  Sept.  24  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  where 
he  had  been  a  patient  three  weeks. 
His  first  job  was  on  the  Worrcri 
(Ohio)  Chronicle,  which  had  been 
owned  by  his  family  since  1918.  He 
went  to  Fairfield  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  1906  when  the  three 
bought  yie  Fairfield  Daily  Journal,  i 
consolidated  in  1920  with  the  weekly  ^ 
Ledger.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Jessie;  | 
two  sons,  Be»  J.  Taylor,  advertising  < 
manager  of  the  Ledger,  and  Corp,  \ 
James  Taylor  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  t 
Ethel  Glassmann  Clark,  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-  j 
Examiner,  and  sister  of  A.  L.  Glass-  < 
mann,  publisher  and  editor,  died  sur-  \ 
denly  there  following  a  stroke  which  | 
resulted  from  a  fall  earlier  in  the  1 
week.  She  was  born  July  8,  1885.  in  t 
Montana,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil-  f 
liam  Glassman,  publisher  of  the  Og-  I 
den  Standard,  and  former  mayor  of  I 
Ogden. 

Robert  A.  Glenn,  53,  former  writer  J 
with  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  later  ^ 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  other 
St.  Louis  dailies,  died  at  St.  Louis 
Sept.  19. 

Robert  B.  Gumming,  77,  employed  - 
48  years  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
as  a  printer,  died  Sept.  10. 

John  F.  H.  Mellen,  74,  for  32  years 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Post  staff  un¬ 
til  he  retired  in  1936  and  previously 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 


was  found  dead  Sept.  22  in  his  room 
at  a  Worcester  rooming  house. 

Edward  Van  Ribbink,  58,  develop¬ 
ment  editor  on  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  died  in  a  hospital  in  that  city 
on  Sept.  28  following  an  illness  of  two 
months.  A  native  of  South  Africa, 
Ribbink  came  to  the  United  States 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  and  joined  the  Tribune  staff. 
As  an  editor  his  duties  included  pub¬ 
lishing  of  the  Tribune’s  annual  year 
book. 

■ 

Pulitzer  Pleads 
Not  Guilty 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  27. — Joseph  Pulitzer, 
president  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company  and  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  entered  a  plea 
oi  not  guilty  in  Federal  Court  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  today  to  three  charges  of 
violating  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Act  and  his  trial  was  set  for  the  two- 
week  term  of  court  beginning  Oct.  18. 
Pulitzer,  not  present,  was  represented 
by  his  attorney,  J.  P.  Loughborough 
of  Little  Rock,  who  informed  U.  S. 
District  Judge  Harry  Lemley  that  he 
would  file  a  motion  for  a  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  on  the  government  charges 
that  Pulitzer  was  in  possession  of 
more  than  the  legal  limit  of  ducks  last 
Dec.  29  and  30  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  and 
that  on  Dec.  31  he  shipped  50  ducks 
from  Stuttgart  to  St.  Louis,  over  the 
legal  limit  of  20  for  interstate  ship¬ 
ping. 

SEYMOUR  LEASES  PAPER 

James  C.  Seymour,  of  Atlanta,  has 
leased  the  Sandersville  (Ga.)  Progress, 
weekly,  and  wilt  assume  duties  of 
editor  and  publisher,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Gordon  S.  Chapman, 
owner  and  present  editor.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  on  the  advice  of  physicians,  will 
rest  for  several  months  before  en¬ 
gaging  in  other  business.  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  has  been  secretary -manager  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association  and  a 

CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion  < 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  adver-  ; 
tisemant,  count  five  average  vrords  to  the 
line.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
their  ads,  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  < 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted”  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em-  ^ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment.  '  j 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  For  Sale  ] 

aFtEENOON  daily,  exclusive  field  in 
thrivint;  southern  city  of  14,000.  Well 
equipped  modern  fireproof  building.  Rich 
agricultural  community.  Will  show  ex¬ 
cellent  net  on  investment.  Brokers  letter 
will  not  be  answered.  Full  details  to 
parties  who  can  show  their  ability  to 
finance  over  $100,000  deal.  Box  61,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapar  For  Sal# 

_ (Contiimcd) 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWSPAPERS 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

DAILIES 

Unopposed  county  seat.  California  A.B.O. 
Member.  Successful.  $225,000. 
Semi-metropolitan.  Unopposed.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Well  equipped.  Qood  profits 
Fine  future.  $125,000;  $40,000  cash  re¬ 
quired. 

County  Seat.  Oregon.  Annual  volume 
$60,000.  Total  Price — $35,000 — half 
cash. 

WEEKLIES 

Tri-weekly  for  the  duration.  Former 
doily.  Well  equipped.  Growing  field  near 
San  Francisco.  $40,000. 

Semi-weekly — for  the  duration.  Former 
daily.  Unopposed.  Population  8000. 
Price  $20,000. 

Weekly.  Unopposed.  Owner  can  take 
$4000  out  of  present  “walk  in”  busi¬ 
ness.  Nice  California  town  1800.  Price 
$8500;  Cash  $2500. 

Write  me  about  Pacific  Coast  Opportuni¬ 
ties. 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St. _ San  Francisco 

Wanted — Comie  Strips 

SYNDICATE  WANTS  COMIC  STRIP— 
Write  for  information.  Do  not  send 
material.  Box  265,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

OAPABliE  HANDLING,  buying,  selling, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  8.  No  leaeee  or  trsdee.  Lee 
Feigbner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Es¬ 
tablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought  and 
sold  without  i)ublicity. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO.,  VENTURA,  CALIF, 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper- 
ties  west  of  Chicago. _ 

_ Commercial  Personnel _ 

George  Williams 
COMMERCIAL  PERSONNEL 
Advertising  A  Publishing  Positions 
209  8.  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

_ Literary  Service _ 

filANUSCRIFTS  MARKETED,  books, 
stories,  articles,  gag-cartoons.  Write 
Kellick  Literary  Agency,  Box  472,  Erie, 
Pa. 

Wanted — Engraving  Plant 

small“complete  IengraviniF  plant 

for  one  or  two  man  operation.  Scud  full 
de'ails,  price,  location,  etc.,  to  Box  371, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Press  Engineers _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  as¬ 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  C0„ 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York. 

Mechanical^  Equipment  Wanted 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13kt  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  price.s.  Box  1042.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

SINGLE  NEWSPAPER  FOLDER,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  quarter  fold.  22%  inch  cut¬ 
off.  Write  or  wire  Adcraft,  3440  S.  Hope 

St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. _ 

8  FT.  HAMILTON  STEEL  GAUEY 
CABINET  with  slanting  shelves  for  25.5 
galleys  (single  column);  8  ft.  Hamilton 
all-steel  Cut  Cabinet  with  68  Drawers; 

6  ft.  Newsiiaper  Make-up  Table;  6  Large 
Bindery  Tables,  all  steel,  with  linoleum 
tops;  2  Cutler  Hammer  Newspaper  Con¬ 
veyors;  Many  excellent  values  in  .Stereo¬ 
type  Equipment.  For  full  details :  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  Wesf  42nd  St..  New 
York  18, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Two  used  typesetting 
machines.  Intertypes  preferred,  within 
trucking  di.<taiice  of  Florida;  state  models, 
price,  condition  and  equipment.  Box 
382,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Help  Wanted 

_ Adverriting 

ADVERTISING  MAN  OR  WOMAN  for  High 
Class  Weekly  Paper.  Must  be  good  on 
copy  and  selling.  Salary.  Review  Press. 
Bioiixville.  New  York. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  on 
afternoon  daily  newspaper  near  New 
York  City.  Must  be  young  and  energetic 
with  some  experience.  Preferably  a 
natural  born  .sale.sman  who  is  now  chained 
to  a  desk,  hut  aches  to  get  out  in  a 
territory.  Must  have  car.  Salary  ample 
to  start,  with  opportunity  to  grow  Write 
available.  Box 

868,  Editor  A  PuklUher. 
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H*lp  Wanted 

AdTertiaing  (Gtnt’d) 


OAPABEE  advertising  SAUISMAN 


Hnip  Wanted 

Circulation 


BOAD  SUPERVISOR.  Experienced  in 
handliii);  amenta  and  independt'iit  ear- 
riera.  Southern  newspaper.  Write  Riv¬ 
ing  past  experience,  references,  draft 
itatus.  Box  370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Middlewestern  daily  17. .500  ABC.  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  .State  full  experience 
and  draft  status.  $40  per  week  start. 
Splendid  opportunity.  This  is  not  a 
duration  job  if  services  are  satisfactory. 
Box  363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HnIp  Wantnd 

Editorial 


lOORESSrVE  REPORTER,  draftproof,  with 
tvialion  interest,  wanted  by  luidwe.-'t 
daily  to  cover  air  news  and  general  assign- 
npiit.  Splendid  beat  for  smart  reporter 
»ho  knows  news  and  features.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  age  and  salary  de- 
tired.  Box  379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER — If  you  aren’t  slain-hang. 
Imt  fairly  fast  and  accurate  and  ran 
vrite  heads  with  a  punch  there  is  a 
Mo,  five-day  week  afternoon  (laper  job  in 
Sew  York  State  awaiting  you.  If  you 
tre  ilependahle  it  is  no  duration  offer. 
Outline  yourself  to  Box  353,  Editor  & 
^hlisher. 

pMTOR  WANTED^ — Well  known  business 
paper  in  building  field  wants  capable 
young  man  for  Assistant  Editor,  Chicago 
olHce.  Good  pay,  excellent  future  in  field 
»ith  rare  opportunity.  Apply  by  letter 
■tating  qualifications,  age,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  106  W. 

_  ^ams,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

pEAND  JUNCTION  COLOBADO  DAILY 
SENTINEL  has  opening  for  energetic 
experienced  daily  newsman  callable 
kindling  wire  and  general  reporting,  age 
tot  over  45,  salary  $50.  Permanent  job 
»ith  future  possibilities.  Preference 
fiven  Western  or  Southwestern  man. 
Ostless  apply  unless  meeting  these 
tualiflcations.  Address  Walter  Walker, 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


gpVBRTISING  SALESMAN  with  ability  to 
render  copy  service  wanted  by  evening 
newspaper  located  in  middle  Atlantic 
state.  Position  will  be  permanent  to 
the  right  man.  Address  Box  365,  Editor 
A  Publisher,  giving  experience,  references, 
salary  expected  and  availability  for  in¬ 
terview^ _ 


COPYREADER  ft  REWRITEMAN. 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate. _ 


rSSMANENT  POSITION  open  for  compe¬ 
tent  advertising  salesman  or  woman;  not 
argent,  just  seeking  additional  person. 
Qualified  by  newspaper  advertising  sell¬ 
ing  experience,  for  present  very  good 
four-men  display  staff;  fine  staff  with 
which  to  work,  excsptionally  desirable 
80,600  city  in  which  to  live;  give  full 
details,  experience,  age,  starting  salary, 
references.  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


CLASSffSD  PHONE  SUPERVISOR, 
voiiian,  experienced,  for  Eastern  New 
York  State  evening  daily — population 
100,000.  State  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Do  not  reply 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  come  for 
personal  interview  at  your  own  expense. 
Box  348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


daily  NEWSPAPER  in  a  market  with  city 
lone  population  approximately  120,000, 
within  200  miles  of  New  York  City  has 
opening  for  national  advertising  salesman. 
One  with  experience  and  acquaintance 
in  the  agency  field  preferred.  Write 
fully,  stating  age,  education,  experience, 
draft  status  and  furnishing  references 
in  first  letter.  Splendid  opportunity. 
Must  have  statement  of  availability  if 
etsentiaily  employed.  Box  373,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  market  of  over 
100,000  population  has  opening  for  local 
display  advertising  .salesman.  Previous 
newspaper  experience  desirable  but  not 
eisential.  Write  fully  stating  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  draft  status,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  references  in  first  letter.  Splendid 
opportunity.  Mu.st  have  statement  of 
availability  if  essentially  employed.  Box 

377,  Editor  &  Publisher _ _ 

nUfAl^t  DISPLAY  POSITION  open 
on  mid-west  daily  for  man  or  woman  with 
advertising  selling  and  copy  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  State  experience  and  salary  in 
8rst  letter.  Box  338,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Experienced  adman 
with  successful  production  record  and 
best  references.  Big  local  lineage  al¬ 
ready  on  contract;  no  competitive  paper. 
Permanent  position — no  floaters  or  boos- 
era.  Top  salary  to  topnoteber.  Semi¬ 
weekly.  To  go  daily  after  war.  The 
Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 


WOMAN  WRITER  WANTED 

House  organ  of  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  the  East  seeks  a 
young  woman  writer  with  metro¬ 
politan  reportorial  experience,  cap¬ 
able  of  qualifying  as  Associate 
Editor.  A  splendid  opportunity 
for  advancement  is  offered  to  one 
who  can  prove  her  qualifications. 
Workers  in  essential  industry  need 
release  statement.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  references  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  359,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Waatad 

Maduaical 


CUtCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED. 
Southern  PM  daily;  circulation  over 
8,000.  Must  understand  ABO  records. 
Know  little  merchant  plan.  Must  know 
how  to  get  along  with  people.  Send  full- 
Mt  information  as  to  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Splendid  opportunity  for  as- 
■iitant  to  learn  job  as  manager.  No  drinks. 
Member  Protestant  church  preferred  on 
lecount  locality.  Box  339,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
Kiher. 


PRINTER  to  run  cylinder  press,  assist  with 
general  work,  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  84c  per  hr.,  40  hr.  week,  over¬ 
time  at  time  and  one  half.  Open  shop. 
Not  a  duration  job.  Age  no  handicap 
if  capable.  Write  Foreman,  Sanford 
Publishing  Co..  Sanford.  Maine. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  to  take 
complete  charge  of  shop  publishing  chain 
of  weeklies.  Must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  job  printing  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  production.  This  is  an  opening 
for  a  man  with  initiative.  Well  equipped 
plant  near  New  York  City.  Congenial 
surroundings.  A-1  front  office  coopera¬ 
tion.  $65  per  week  to  right  man.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  about  November  1st.  State 
experience  and  qualifications  in  first  let¬ 
ter  also  when  available  for  interview. 
Box  336,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Waatad 

Meekaaical  (Cant’d) 


Apply 


NEWSPAPER  BCAEEUP  MAN  for  perma¬ 
nent  job  in  completely  modern  plant. 
$1.00  an  hour,  vacation  with  pay,  tick 
pay.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  experience 
and  referencet,  name  present  employer. 
Daily  Tribune,  Hastings,  Nebraska. _ 


SnSREOTYPER — Now  assistant  foreman. 
Draft  exempt.  Ready  to  take  a  job  as 
foreman.  Here  is  your  opportunity  on 
40,000  circulation  newspaper.  Give  past 
10  years  employment  reference.  Box 
354.  Editor  4  Publisher, _ 


Halp  Waatad-— froatoHon 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  newspaper  in 
central  West  Virginia.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  fair  salary.  Write  draft  status, 
experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Must 
be  sober,  honest,  responsible  and  one 
who  will  stick  to  his  job,  and  is  not  an 
agitator.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarks- 
burg,  W.  Va. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
CAPABLE  EDITING  AP  and  UP  leased 
wire  reports,  including  page  1  layout  and 
head-writing;  not  duration  job;  present 
editor,  here  16  years,  desires  change 
climate  account  personal  health  and  be 
released  quickly  as  possible;  advise  fully 
experience,  desired  starting  salary  for 
40-hours;  include  references  and,  if 
available,  photo.  Managing  editor.  Herald, 
Clinton.  Iowa. 


WANTED^PROMOTION  MANAGER  for 
newspaper  and  chain  radio  station  in 
metropolitan  eity.  Must  have  successful 
record  of  current  experience,  and  ability 
for  producing  imaginative  and  creative 
promotion.  State  age,  draft  status, 
chronological  record  of  experience,  salary 
expected,  samples  of  work  if  convenient, 
and  other  pertinent  facts.  Permanent 
position  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  right  party.  Box  351,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Halp  Wantad 

Public  Relatians 


TOP-FLIGHT  FEATURE  WRITER  -  RE¬ 
PORTER  with  magazine  background  for 
Public  Relations  leading  aircraft  company 
North  Jersey.  State  draft  status.  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  availability  required.  Women 
need  not  apply.  Box  367,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY  wants  young  man 
for  house  organ  work  under  direction  of 
former  metropolitan  newspaperman.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary  though 
helpful.  Write  fully,  tell  draft  status. 
Public  Relations  Department,  General 
Shoe  Corporation,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Rapraggatotlva  Sarvica 


WRITERS  -  Photographers  -  Cartoonists  Na¬ 
tional  Representation.  Bertha  Klausner, 
507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  DRAFT  EXEMPT  REPORTER 

for  night  work.  Also  experienced  So¬ 
ciety  editor.  Prefer  Ohioans.  Perma¬ 
nent  jobs.  Write  background  and  pres 
ent  salary.  Publisher  Times  Recorder, 
Zanesville.  Ohio. _ 


Sitaatieas  Waatad 

AdministTativa 


WANTED  EDITOR  for  large  publication 
with  farm  circulation.  Position  offers 
unusual  opportunity  for  man  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  creative  ability  in  editorial 
work.  Box  331,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wants  similar  con¬ 
nection  preferably  daily  under  25,000. 
Will  buy  part  interest  with  option  on 
all;  work  on  profit  sharing  basis;  or 
salary  no  less  than  $10,400.  A-1  refer¬ 

ence  in  reply  to  queries.  Box  306.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Are  you  looking  for  a 
capable  assistant  or  a  business  manager 
who  is  absolutely  dependable  and  honest! 
One  who  is  now  employed,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  experienced  in  management  and  in 
excellent  health!  One  who  can  furnish 
unqualified  references  as  to  work  and 
character!  If  so,  write  Box  310,  Editor 
ft  Publisher  for  further  information. 


WILL  INVEST  MINIMUM  $7,600  and 
eighteen  years  successful  mercantile  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  advertising  manager  experi¬ 
ence  town  over  hundred  thousand  against 
strong  competition.  Desire  buy  in  and 
assume  responsible  position  daily  town 
7000  to  50,000.  Box  311,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Sitvations  Waatad 

Advertising 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  for  mornitig 
paper  in  New  England.  Capable  full 
charge;  not  duration  job;  permanent: 
must  be  member  I.T.U.  in  good  standing. 
State  salary  required  in  first  letter.  Reply 
to  Box  355,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING-PROMOTION-PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATION-ADMINISTRATION  MANAGER, 
ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT— repre 
sents  sphere  of  my  13-year  association 
with  present  employer:  advertising  pre¬ 
pared  by  self  national  first  prize  winner  5 
consecutive  times;  iirevious  6  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  as  secretary,  mer¬ 
chandising.  advertising,  business  mana¬ 
ger;  age  43,  3 A  draft;  interested  in 

permanent  connection  in  New  York-North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Box  346,  Editor  ft- 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience;  Contact,  layout, 
organization,  all  type  of  accounts;  Draft 
exempt,  college  ’graduate,  could  be  used 
as  Manager.  Box  315,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DRAPTEXEMPT  YOUNG  MAN  desires 
liermaneut  position  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  advertising.  Background,  layout, 
copywriting,  selling.  1 years  advertis 
iiig  department  national  manufacturer, 
photographic  work.  '41  college  graduate. 
Presently  employed.  Prefer  Middle-west. 
Box  376,  hiditor  ft  Publisher. 


For  Staff  Replacements 


Publishers  and  editors  have  made  successful  use  of  the  "Help 
Wanted”  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  replacing 
men  taken  by  the  draft. 

As  additional  men  are  called  to  the  colors,  more  and  more 
publishers  will  learn  the  value  of  the  "Help  Wanted”  columns 
in  locating  capable  newspapermen  exempt  from  military  service. 

Well-written  "Help  Wanted”  notices,  giving  full  details,  will 
bring  replies  that  are  definitely  worth  while. 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timea  Building  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Advtrtiswf  (dot’ll) 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN-MANAcAR.  Sales, 
layout,  copy.  Employed,  draft  deferred, 
$9,  married.  Box  884,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lither. 


SHaatiaas  Waatad 

_ _ Circahtiai 

O  AGRBBSSTVX  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  de- 
liree  connection.  Morning — Evening. 
Combination  newepapera.  Box  3$5,  Xdi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  position  wanted 
with  reliable  Publisher  preferably  town 
fifty  to  eighty  thousand  population  and 
contract  guaranteeing  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  State  your  highest  salary  and 
remunerations  first  letter.  Have  had  23 
successful  years  experience.  Boy  Sales 
my  specialty.  I  am  43  draft  exempt. 
Write,  wire  Box  201,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_ Editorial _ 

A-1  EDITOR,  writer,  executive.  Magazine, 
newspaper  experience.  Expert  knowledge 
art.  photography,  speaking.  Best  rsfer- 
ences.  Box  286,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  news,  trade  paper,  magasine  edi¬ 
tor,  reporter,  writer.  Prefer  NYC  area. 
Deferred.  Ritter,  585  £.  170th  St., 

N.  Y.  C. 

COMBINATION  DESKMAN,  Reporter.  15 
year.<  widely  varied  experience,  draft 
exempt,  available  reasonable  notice.  Box 
372.  Editor  ft-  Pnhiiaher. 

EDITORIAL  executive”  Experienced 
newspaper,  magazine,  syndicate,  wire.  12 
years  present  employer.  Age  36,  defer¬ 
able.  $200.  Box  304,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 


EDITOR 

OR  Assistant  Experienced  Coordination 
and  liaison  with  minimum  friction ; 
comprehensive  record ;  demonstrated 
executive  ability;  fill  man-size  job; 
minimum  $4,000.  Box  378,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EUROPEAN  WAR  ALIGNMENT  desired 
by  metropolitan  daily  iiewspupernian.  26. 
Deferred.  Box  375,  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 
GENUINE  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  governnieiil 
press  chief,  wants  out;  36,  4F.  j)erfeet 
health.  Covered  Congre.'S,  goveriiiiient 
for  leading  military  weekly.  Newshawk 
Trade  lingo,  colnninist.  reporter,  editorials 
that  click.  Weekly  newspaper  editor  10 
years;  printing  plant  manager,  legisla¬ 
tive  secretary,  unbeatable  Washington 
contacts.  Interested  overseas  assignment, 
Washington  representative,  editor,  staff 
man  national  publication,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  trade  n.ssociation.  Box  347.  Kdi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

LIVEWIRE:  reporting,  publicity,  research, 
■■girl  Friday.”  Traveling  experience. 
Languages,  Public  Relations,  College, 
Young,  pretty  and  ambitious.  Box  350, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  22,  experienced  reporter,  re¬ 
write,  features.  College  graduate.  Honor¬ 
ably  discharged.  Seeks  position  on  East- 
ern  Daily.  Box  322,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
SLOT  MAN  seeks  permanent  ropy  desk  or 
inukenp  position  on  large  daily  where 
there  is  npiM>rtnnity  for  advanremeiit. 
Box  349.  Kilitor  ft  Pnl-li-her 
TECHNICAL  COPYWRITER.  Contact  man. 
Traffic  and  production.  Age  47.  About 
$80  weekly.  E.  R.  Carrell,  5010  Fortieth 

_ St..  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  30,  now  employed, 
seeks  change.  Ten  year’s  continuous 
newspaper  experience,  all  beats.  Avail¬ 
able  Nov.  1.  Box  352,  Editor  ft-  Pnb- 
_ lislier. 

W  A  S  H  I  N  O't  O  N  correspondent 
(woman)  wants  to  write  publicity  at* 
capitol  news  correspondence  for  trade 
journal  on  part  time  basis.  Box  302, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  newspaper  and  magazine 
experience  including  competent  feature 
writing:  college  graduate,  draft-exempt; 
desires  i>ositinii  writing  on  newspaper. 
Employed  but  immediately  nvailable.  Bu.v 
313,  Editor  ft-  Pnl)lisher. 


Sitaotiaas  Waatad 

_  _  Photographer 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 14  years  news  work  ; 
draft  exempt.  Box  374,  Editor  ft  Pub-! 
li.sher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

PaUic  Relations 

are  you  seeking  a  man  who  will  turn 
public  relations  headaches  intp  dividends 
of  lusting  good  will.  If  so  write  me 
for  an  appointment.  Box  358,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLIC  AND  PBESS  RE¬ 
LATIONS  DIRECTOR  seeking  permanent 
assignment  with  post-war  qppoftunities. 
Obtained  more  newspaper  spaeb  past  two 
years  than  all  competitors  qombined.  Ten, 
years  on  daily,  weekly  papers  as  editor 
and  writer.  A-1  references  inclnding  ■ 
present  eimtloyer.  Married,  29,  and  4-P 
Box  360,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

_ By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


FAULT  is  again  being  found  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  becatise 
Mr.  Churchill  scored  several  news 
beats  in  his  lengthy 
address  to  the  House 
of  Commmis  on  Sept. 
28.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  British 


■ritisk  Newt 
leatt  Caete 
Aaqeitb  Here 


Prime  Minister  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  most  casual  fashion  in¬ 
formation  which  would  have  rated  in¬ 
dividual  headlines  had  they  come  one 
by  one,  as  they  well  might  have,  from 
the  OWI  or  other  reliable  American 
authority.  In  Churchill’s  address,  they 
crowded  one  another  like  raisins  in  a 
plum  pudding,  and  there  isn’t  a  doubt 
that  our  public,  and  the  British  too, 
must  have  missed  the  significance  of 
some  of  the  disclosures. 

Was  this  achieved  by  accident  or 
design? 

Is  our  government  reluctant  to  give 
us  news  which  is  uniformly  good  and 
heartening,  lest  we  slack  our  jobs  on 
the  production  line  or  neglect  to  buy 
War  Bonds? 

Is  it  by  agreement,  or  through  su¬ 
perior  British  technique,  that  most  of 
the  news  or  matters  affecting  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Britain  and  other  United 
Nations  has  come  from  London,  even 
when  the  action  took  place  in  or  near 
this  country? 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  apparent 
result  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  made  to  look  laggard  and  ama¬ 
teurish  in  the  areas  of  news  enterprise 
and  publicity — fields  in  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  leaders. 

Our  suspicion — and  it  is  more  than 
a  suspicion— is  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  tried  to  play  smart  games 
with  news  since  quite  a  while  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  heard  the  other  day 
that  an  astounding  story  of  new  rec¬ 
ords  in  ship  and  aircraft  construction 
had  been  withheld  from  publication 
for  several  days  because  it  might  give 
some  potential  bond  buyers  the  idea 
that  extra  purchases  were  no  longer 
necessary.  If  that  is  true,  the  reason¬ 
ing  seems  to  us  strange  and  off  key. 
It  is  the  logic  of  people  swelled  with 
the  importance  of  their  present  duties 
and  powers— especially  the  power  to 
decide  what  the  people  may  read  and 
when  they  shall  read  it.  Not  realizing 
that  news  is  explosive  when  its  sup¬ 
pression  is  attempted,  they  want  to 
turn  on  and  off  the  flow,  mixing  hot 
with  cold,  good  with  bad,  in  the 
fashion  set  by  public  relations  coun¬ 
selors  a  few  years  ago. 

If  our  suspicions  are  right,  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  situation  are  doing 
an  evil  and  dangerous  thing.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  news  is  spontaneous.  When  it 
loses  spontaneity  it  loses  an  essential 
characteristic  and  its  genuineness  is 
suspect.  We  haven’t  any  doubt  that 
Elmer  Davis  knows  and  believes  that, 
and  we  are  not  among  those  who 
blame  the  OWI  for  the  curious  way  in 
which  much  national  news  reaches  our 
people.  The  OWI  simply  has  not  been 
allowed  to  function  in  the  channels 
for  which  it  was  created. 

•  •  * 


THE  British  have  held  up  more  than 
their  share  of  news  that  might  have 
military  value,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  they  have  been 

Still  Secret  ^  Si^e  out 

AM.-  tiMriv  complete  and  accu- 

After  Neeriy  ^ 

Yeor  rastes  these  are  officially 
known.  They  were 
prompt  to  report  the  loss  of  H.MB. 
Hood,  also  the  destruction  of  H.M.S. 
Republic  and  H.MB.  Prince  of  Wales. 
They  have  also  been  more  precise  and 
detailed  in  their  reports  of  land  ac¬ 


tions  in  Africa  and  in  Sicily,  even 
when  the  news  must  have  been  often 
discoiuaging  to  the  home  folks.  They 
identify  fighting  divisions  frankly 
much  sooner  in  an  action  than  we  do — 
eliminating  the  anxiety  and  suspense 
that  goes  with  the  unknown. 

Nearly  ten  months  have  passed  since 
an  American  battleship  engaged  in 
two  of  the  most  strenuotis — and  possi¬ 
bly  most  important — battles  in  this 
war.  In  one,  she  is  officially  reported 
to  have  shot  down  37  of  84  Japanese 
aircraft.  In  another,  she  is  said  to 
have  sustained  and  survived  hits  from 
heavy  shells  of  the  same  kind  that 
were  flying  from  her  own  guns  to  sink 
the  enemy’s  heavy  ships. 

That’s  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  action 
has  been  described  by  the  battleship’s 
former  captain,  whose  name  was  early 
revealed.  It  has  appeared  in  more  or 
less  romanticized  eye-witness  tales 
by  crew  members.  But  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  public  the  ship  is  still  known 
only  as  Battleship  “X,”  and  in  some 
service  circles  as  the  “big  bastard,” 
despite  the  fact  that  descriptive  de¬ 
tails  in  all  of  these  accounts  establish 
that  she  is  one  of  a  small  class  of 
great  new  ships,  the  names  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  which  are  presumably 
known  to  our  enemies.  This  ship  was 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  repairs  after  last 
November’s  fight  and  long  ago  put  out 
to  sea  again— but  the  public  is  not 
permitted  to  know  a  name  which  will 
live  beside  that  of  the  Constitution, 
Kearsage,  Olympia,  and  Oregon  in 
the  annals  of  our  Navy.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  explanation,  but  it  doesn’t 
occur  to  us  readily. 

That  incident  isn’t  highly  important, 
but  it  is  rather  symptomatic  of  the 
halting  pace  at  which  many  of  our  na¬ 
tional  public  relations  questions  have 
been  handled. 

•  *  * 


FDR  Reads 
Lectara,  Gives 


WE  can’t  feel  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
any  constructive  advance  toward 

better  news  techniques  in  his  lecture 
to  the  White  House 
press  conference  on 
Sept.  28.  His  crit¬ 
icisms  of  speculative 
No  Remedy  writing  ,  “whispering 
galleries,”  timing  of 
news,  etc.,  were  fair,  but  the  faults 
do  not  lie  wholly  with  the  press. 

The  multitude  of  rumors  concerning 
General  Marshall,  General  MacArthur, 
and  Under  Secretary  Welles  did  not 
arise  in  the  minds  of  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  reports  were  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  correspondents  by  sources 
evidently  possessing  some  knowledge 
of  affairs,  possibly,  on  occasion,  with 
the  pimpose  of  influencing  the  events 
of  which  they  spoke.  The  President 
himself  conceded  that  there  were  “too 
many  leaks”  in  officialdom  for  him  to 
act  effectively  against  them. 

The  President  is  wise  in  sizing  up 
the  situation  that  way.  “Leaks”  are 
often  no  more  than  the  result  of  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  an  official  by  a  shrewd 
reporter  who  sees  in  one  annoimce- 
ment  or  event  the  key  to  others  that 
might  follow. 

That  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
newspaper  fvu'.ction,  but  it  can  easily 
cross  the  line  of  legitimacy  if  it  is  used 
to  grind  a  selfish  axe,  either  of  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  or  of  a  political  schemer — 
of  which  Washington,  naturally,  has 
more  than  its  share.  Rumors  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  integrity  of  otir  conduct  of 
military  affairs  or  indicating  dissen¬ 
sion  among  responsible  officials  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost 
skepticism  before  publication.  They 
do  no  good  at  home,  and  they  do  give 
the  enemy  unwarranted  support  for 


his  propaganda  claims  that  democra¬ 
cies  are  too  tom  by  internal  jealousy 
to  wage  war  effectively.  Tliat  is  of 
especial  comfort  to  them,  especially 
when  results  in  the  field  are  going 
against  them. 

But  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  often  has 
a  good  case  against  the  manner  in 
which  certain  stories  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  him 
why  stories  are  written  on  speculation 
and  rumors  “for  which  the  Army  has 
a  name,”  and  not  on  facts. 

You  can  learn  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  that  a  good  bit  of  the  news 
that  comes  here  imder  a  London  date 
line  actually  originates  in  Washington. 
The  American  correspondents  know 
many  facts  just  as  clearly  and  com¬ 
pletely  as  they  are  known  at  White¬ 
hall  or  the  MOI.  They  can’t  print 
them  here,  “for  military  reasons.”  But 
they  do  talk  about  them  around  the 
Press  Club  tables,  and  often  see  them 
the  next  morning  as  another  London 
scoop.  Cables  work  both  ways. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Washington  is 
definitely  playing  a  secondary  role  as 
a  source  of  world  news,  even  though 
we  are  supplying  much  of  the  Allied 
armament  and  an  increasing  share  of 
the  troops  to  do  the  fighting.  That’s  a 
bad  state  of  mind  to  get  into.  It  cre¬ 
ates  the  same  sort  of  lethargy  toward 
original  reporting  that  existed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  last  war.  At  that 
time,  we  attributed  this  decline  from 
pre-war  enterprise  to  the  war  habit 
of  submitting  all  news  to  “voluntary 
censorship”  and  of  printing  only  news 
that  bore  an  official  imprimatur. 

*  *  * 


COMMENTS  from  leading  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  on  the  first  page 
of  this  issue,  added  to  those  of  Edwin 
L.  James  in  the  New 

Comments  from  Sept. 

.  26  and  those  of  Bert 

Washington 

Correspondents  Tribune  of  the 
same  date,  indicate 
that  our  men  are  not  yet  ready  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  handout  virtis.  Several 
of  them  appear  to  be  pretty  sick  of 
sitting  on  news  heard  “off  the  record” 
only  to  see  it  pop  casually  out  of  Lon¬ 
don  as  if  it  were  mere  routine.  TTiese 
experienced  news  writers  know  as  well 
as  the  Army  and  Navy  censors  what  is 
likely  to  help  the  enemy,  and  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  them  would  file  a  dis¬ 
patch  in  that  category.  It  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable,  as  one  correspondent  told 
us,  that  some  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  non¬ 
chalant  revelations  could  have  given 
the  enemy  information  damaging  to 
our  cause.  Mr.  Churchill  is  much  too 
smart  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a 
journalist  to  fall  into  such  a  pitfall. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  up  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  and  the  top  men  in 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Let  us  grant 
that  they  are  burdened  with  cares  the 
like  of  which  never  fell  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  their  predecessors;  their  cares 
are  no  greater  than  those  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  but  their  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  prompt  and  credible  in¬ 
formation  seems  to  be  much  less  than 
his. 

Curiously,  in  all  the  discussions  of 


this  question,  the  Office  of  Censorship 
is  seldom  mentioned.  Its  interprets, 
tion  of  the  voluntary  censorship  rula 
appears  to  be  sensibly  liberal,  but  hi 
jurisdiction  over  military  news  alio 
appears  to  be  almost  negligible.  Tlx 
armed  services  keep  that  in  an  iroo 
hand,  the  grip  of  which  has  not  been 
broken  by  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation,  despite  Elmer  Davis’  best  ef¬ 
forts.  'The  OWI  was  created  to  give  is 
reliable  war  news,  but  its  record  to  datt 
has  not  been  distinguished.  Improve, 
ment  in  that  quarter,  with  Mr.  Room. 
velt’s  blessing,  might  provide  the  cut 
to  other  evils  of  which  the  press  justly 
complains. 

■ 

Joe  Alex  Morris 
Of  U.  P.  Joins 
Censorship  Office 

The  United  Press  announced  this 
week  that  Joe  Alex  Morris,  foreign 
editor,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  join 
the  Office  of 
Censorship  in 
Washington  on 
Oct.  1.  Byron 
Price,  Director  of 
Censorship,  said 
Morris  was  being 
drafted  to  assist 
in  administering 
the  censorship 
codes. 

“Mr.  Morris’ 
services  will 
constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  war  effort  and  the  part 
which  the  press  of  the  country  is  play¬ 
ing  in  that  effort,”  Price  said.  “His 
years  of  experience  as  head  of  the 
U.P.’s  foreign  staff  and  his  work 
abroad  under  censorships  of  other 
countries  have  given  him  special  tal¬ 
ents  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  press  division.  We  are  most  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  his  help  and  I  an 
grateful  to  the  United  Press  for  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  come.” 

Morris  became  foreign  editor  of 
the  United  Press  in  1938,  coming  fron 
the  Washington  bureau,  in  charge  of 
its  Senate  press  staff. 

In  1939,  Portly  before  the  war,  he 
toured  Europe,  working  on  plans  for 
coverage  of  the  big  news  ahead. 

Early  in  1941,  Morris  made  a  two- 
month  tour  of  the  European  war  the¬ 
ater.  He  again  went  to  London  in 
1942,  editing  the  U.P.  foreign  reports 
for  six  months,  directing  coverage  of 
the  opening  of  the  North  African 
front. 

Bom  in  Lancaster,  Mo.,  Morris  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  1925.  He  accepted  a  position 
on  the  Senate  and  House  staff  of  the 
United  States  Daily,  then  worked  on 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  Tula 
Tribune  and  the  Denver  Morning  Pot. 
before  joining  the  United  Press  it 
New  York  in  1928.  Morris  became 
night  cable  editor  in  1929,  New  York 
bureau  manager  in  1932,  and  in  19S 
was  made  news  editor  in  Washington 


w 


The  press  is  the  voice  of  the  world.  It  is  a  record 
of  all  things  that  transpire.  It  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  poet,  the  merchant  and  the  prince.  It  comforts  the 
forlorn  and  pursues  the  wicked.  It  sounds  the  clsuion 
call  that  sends  men  to  battle.  It  shakes  the  foundations 
of  thrones.  The  Haskin  Information  Service  is  the 
creature  of  the  press.  Both  the  sage  and  the  dullard 
meet  here  in  the  common  pursuit  of  knowledge.  What 
do  you  want  to  know? 


yk. 


The  Providence  Journal  (40,582  M)  has  renewed  for 
this  service. 
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Monsanto 

Chemicals 


TO  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  .  Frankly,  in  peacetime 
you  would  not  be  reading  thia  annoumrement  of  Mersize 
for  perhaps  another  year.  The  tint  tangible  result  of  a 
long-range,  deep-delving  study  of  the  colloid  chemistry 
of  paper  chemistry,  Mersize  is  still  only  in  pilot  plant  pro¬ 
duction  for  your  moot  war-imfx>rtant  jobs.  Recauae 
Mersize  does  promise  to  help  significantly  in  certain 
phases  of  the  paper  industry’s  war  effort,  however, 
announcement  has  not  been  delayed.  Full  details  are 
available  in  a  report  presented  at  the  recent  TAFPI 
meeting.  Simply  write;  Monsanto  Chemical  ('ompant. 
Merrimac  Division,  Everett  Station,  Deaton  (49),  Mass. 


^^Ot’STR  Y  .  .  . 


inch 


from  a  nest  of  NaxSs! 


A  hundred  yards  ahead,  a  Nazi  pillbox 
threatens  to  hold  up  the  entire  advance. 
Call  the  battery  for  supporting  fire! 


But,  on  a  military  map,  those  yards  may 
shrink  to  1/16  of  an  inch  or  less.  No  room 
for  even  a  whisker’s  width  of  error  .  .  .  else 
our  own  front  wave  of  troops  catch  the  red- 
hot  steel  we’re  sendini;  over  for  Jerry! 


In  such  a  spot  a  little  thing  like  the  quality 
of  a  piece  of  map  paper  can  mean  a  lot. 
'Thereby  hangs  the  importance  of  Mersize, 
a  new  Monsanto  chemical  for  paper  sizing. 


In  making  map  paper,  too  little  rosin  sizing 
can  cause  fine  ink  lines  to  thicken  and  smudge 
during  printing.  Too  much,  and  the  map  may 
yellow  and  crack  too  soon  with  age. 


With  Mersize,  however,  map  papers  can  be 
given  more  machine  sizing  with  less  rosin. 
That  means  they  should  be  easier  to  print 
with  precision  .  .  .  yet  much  less  likely  to 
yellow  or  embrittle  with  age.  Laboratory 
tests  also  indicate  they  will  resist  moisture 
better  .  .  .  change  less  in  dimensio'ns  with 
changes  in  humidity  .  .  .  and  handle  easier 
during  production. 


Today,  those  are  all  qualities  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  vitally  important  military  maps, 
navigation  charts  and  blue  prints  for  war 
industry.  Tomorrow,  they  should  make  for 
better  paper  products  of  many  kinds,  from 
note  paper  to  food  cartons. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  .St.  I.«uLs. 
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JL  HERE  are  thousands  of  new  faces  in  Evansville  .  .  . 
there’s  a  din  of  bustling  activity  and  a  never-clearing  haze 
of  smoke  .  .  .  but  we  love  it! 

We  know  that  behind  that  noise  and  underneath  that 
smoke,  over  50,000  men  and  women  are  producing  vital  war 
materials  in  a  never-ending  chain — 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week. 

Every  major  faaory  in  Evansville  has  been  converted  to 
war  production  and  an  airplane  plant  and  boat  works  are 
among  many  new  plants  built.  Evansville’s  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  has  more  than  tripled. 

Evansville’s  population  has  jumped  to  over  145,000  (city 
zone  area).  More  than  $4,000,000  is  being  spent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  housing  facilities  to  accommodate  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  families  in  Evansville. 

Everybody  is  working  and  the  average  weekly  earnings 
have  increased  from  $23.98  to  $38.34  .  .  .  over  599v  -  It  is 
estimated  that  the  industrial  payroll  in  1943  will  exceed 
$63,000,000. 

Evansville  leaders  and  workers  are  looking  ahead,  too. 
They  are  planning  for  that  time  when  their  efforts  of  today 
will  help  bring  about  peace  and  the  development  of  a  greater 
America.  Evansville  has  long  been  known  as  a  progressive 
and  soundly  balanced  city  and  the  post-war  era  will  find 
Evansville  continuing  to  set  the  pace  for  the  midwest. 


one  of  the  **boomingest** 
cities  in  the  Middle  West  in  war 
production  and  post-war  prospects! 


•  industrial 

tripled.  ^‘"^P^oyttieat 

"lore  than 

Wage  earn*  i 

•  factory  wo  i 

:*■'«  r ove"  do, Ur  // 

'""ease  in  J  ^  V^ar .  ^f  // 

"ver.  I 


Here  is  a  market  of  advertising  opportunity  for  any  product  and 
any  advertiser  ...  a  growing  city  of  representative  Americans 
.  .  .  working  doggedly  and  needing  everything  working  Amer¬ 
icans  must  have  .  .  .  and  making  the  money  to  buy  the  things 
they  need  and  want  ...  a  market  so  established  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  properly  invested  today  will  produce  results  long 
after  the  "duration." 
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